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PKEFACE 


When the fourth edition of this book was approaching exhaustion, 
Mr. Lake generously made over to me all his author’s rights in future 
editions, in order to facilitate a complete re\Tsion of the work, which 
he himself did not wish to undertake. Consequently, although the 
original plan is unchanged, the whole has been carefully revised and 
to a large extent re-written. Special care has been taken to avoid 
the common error of making successive editions of a textbook more 
and more complicated, so that eventually the whole founders under 
a mass of unintelligible detail. . In course of time parts of the subject 
have become of greater and others of less importance. Some sections 
have therefore been shortened in order to make room for new matter. 
A good deal of mineralogy and petrology, more properly belonging to 
an advanced stage of a geological course, has been eliminated, and the 
chapters dealing with Igneous Rocks and Metamorphism have been 
shortened and run into one. On the other hand, the parts dealing 
with Sedimentary Rocks have been expanded and modernised, in con- 
formity with the great developments of that subject m recent years. 
In order to avoid some repetition the chapters on Marine Denudation 
and Marine Deposition have been combined and largely rewritten. 
In several parts of the book many new descriptive examples of geological 

phenomena have been introduced, largely based on my own observa- 
tions in many parts of the world. 

The Stratigraphical chapters have been in several instances some- 
what simplified. The principal change is the treatment of the Permian 
^d Trias in one chapter, under the title of New Red Sandstone, which 
IS m fact a return to an earlier practice, in conformity with the recent 
trend of opinion in this country. The chapter on the Pleistocene 
has been kept as short as possible, since it is impossible in an elementary 
textbook to discuss the enormous amount of detail, largely in reality 

fteh^nc Archaeology, which now figu^ in the geological literature 
01 tills penod. 

In the re.^ion of the Stratigraphical chapters the admirable hand- 
published by H. M. Geological Survey, entitled British Regional 
Geology, ave proved mvaluable, and in controversial matters these 
have usually been accepted as the final court of appeal. 

In the task of revision I have received much help and advice from 

^ thanks. I am speciaUy 

mdebted to Dr. J. E. Hemingway of Leeds University for 
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PREFACE 


th the liower Carboniferous rocks of northern ifingiana, anu w 
r W J Hart Scholar of CSiiist’a College. Cambridge, 

JitSn L^eftiorou Palaeobotany thronghout. Professor Trneman 

r 1- w .p » *■» 

his former contribution on the Geology of Petroleum. 

It ^ be understood that Mr. Lake is in no way responsible for 

the new matter in the chapters originally written by him, or fo y 
errors that may be found therein. ^ ^ ^ 


Cambridge, 

Jtdy 1941 
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A TEXTBOOK OF GEOLOGY 


CHAPTER I 


fTROHUCTOR Y 

The literal meaning of the word Geology is ‘ the study of the earth,’ 
but for practical purposes some limitation of this extremely wide scope 
is obviously necessary. It is, however, exceedingly difficult to draw 
up a working definition that is not open to innumerable logical objec- 
tions : a certain amount of common sense has to be allowed. The 
general idea of the subject of geology entertained by most people is 
the study of rocks and fossils, and this, if interpreted in the widest 
sense, is by no means a bad definition. But geology must also be 
taken to include the historical aspect, the evolution of the earth as a 
whole and of its component parts, as revealed by this study. Further- 
more, although it may at first sight appear somewhat paradoxical, the 
whole water system of the earth plays a foremost part. The definition 
of geology as the study of rocks and fossils also possesses another 
advantage in that it excludes the necessity of considering the state 
of the earth before there were any rocks, a subject which even now, or 
perhaps it would be better to say, now, more than ever before’ is 
highly speculative. From this point of view, then, geology may be 
said to begm with the oldest rocks, and these contain no fossils. Hence 
historically , the study of rocks, or petrology, comes before the study 
of fossils, or palaeontology, and in actual work it is most convenient 
as weU as most logical to follow this order. Again, since rocks are 
coinposed of mmerals, the science of mineralogy also comes in at an 

early stage Strict definitions of minerals, rocks and fossils may be 
postponed for the present. ^ 

th^V?w ^l^o^fcrine of modern geology that the present is 

thftheo''.f by Sir Charles Lyell, in contrast to 

Bmc K catastrophes which had held sway up to that 

Ir'in the'sea .h the processes now going on, both'^on land 
been variations of climate locally, as shown by the evidence fo^the 
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occurrence of ice-ages and periods of tropical climate at ^ 

earliest time or nearly so of geological history as already deEned, th 
average temperature of the earth s surface was much the same as it 
now i and after the appearance of life on the earth this m^t alm^ 

long time ago. By various physical methods, as will be 

later it has been found possible to estimate m years the actual age 

of the rocks, and it may be said that the figures thus obtamed are very 

much larger than those formerly current. -a— 

thf earth as it exists to-day. This is called Physiol Geology and is 
really very much like physical geographr, except that n^re a^ntion 
is paid in the former to internal structures as well as to extern^ fornjs, 
but their methods are very similar and are coi^tantly becoming more 
so. Physical geology finally combines its results ^th tho^ of Petr^ 
logy and Palaeontology to form Stratigraphy, w^ch really amounts 
to the elucidation of the past history of the earth. 

From the geological point of view the earth may be reg^ed as 

consisting of two concentric shells and a central sphere, of very 
natures As a matter of convenience the two shells may also be ^ed 

spheres, though that is not strictly correct : the 
tLn the atmosphere, the hydrosphere and the hthosph^. 
atmosphere is a continuous layer of gases, surroun^g the whole glote 
and of indefinite outward extension. The hydrosphere, which includes 
aU the surface waters of the globe, differs from the others m bemg ^ 

being entirely disconnected from the rest. The thi^ of th^ 

the bthosphere, is the solid earth, and it is essentially the pro^^ 

much recent research has been devoted to the mvestagataon of 

sin^ they are not open to direct observation,, and it has been foimd 

possible to draw conclusions indicating a further ^ Ae 

Lhd earth into shells and a nucleus of different constitution, but for 
the present any consideration of these may be postponed and the 

lithosphere treated as a whole. 

The three zones as above defined are very closely connect^ among 
themselves and there is a constant transference of material from one 

to the other. All water surfaces exposed to the 
■ undergoing evaporation, and thus the water is transferred from toe 
hydrosphere to the atmosphere. The reverse process is al^ 
in process, as is shown by the fall of ram and snow and the 
of dew Water also exercises a solvent action on some of the con- 
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stituents of rocks, and the dissolved material passes from the lithosphere 
to the hydrosphere. Direct transfer between the atmosphere and the 
lithosphere is of subsidiary importance, but occurs in certain chemical 
reactions, and in connexion with volcanic phenomena. It would be easy 
to go on multiplying instances of this transfer of material between the 
different zones, but enough has been said to show that a close connexion 
exists between them. 

The Atmosphere. — The atmosphere consists mainly of the mixture of 
gases called air but it always contains also more or less water in the 
form of vapour, .and locally also in the liquid form, as clouds and rain 
or solid as snow and hail, as well as usually a small but very varying 
proportion of solid matter as dust, or in civilised countries as smoke. 
The air is a mixture in the chemical sense, not a definite compound, 
and its composition may vary, though actually this variation is confined 
within very narrow limits, fluctuations in the proportion of water- vapour 
being the most important. The amount of water that can be held in 
the air in the state of vapour is a function of the pressure and tempera- 
ture, the last being by far the most important. This leads to the 
curious result that, as it is said, the clear air over the hottest part 
of the Sahara desert may actually contain more water- vapour than 
is present during a cold winter fog in England. But by far the most 
important constituents of air are oxygen and nitrogen, which form 
about 98*5 per cent, of the whole, while there is always a small pro- 
portion of carbon dioxide, and traces of ammonia and nitric acid. In 
the air of towns other substances are found in perceptible quantities, 
such as compounds of sulphur and many other gases, the products of 
combustion of coal and gas in domestic fires and innumerable industrial 
processes. During volcanic eruptions imusual gases are often evolved 
in enormous quantities and may cause considerable temporary varia- 
tions in the composition of the air in their neighbourhood. 

For our present pu^ose the atmosphere may be regarded as a 

mixture of oxygen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide and water-vapour in 
approximately the following proportions : . 


Nitrogen . 
Oxygen . 
Water- vapour . 
Carbon dioxide 


Per cent. 

77 91 
20 66 
1 40 
•03 

10000 


a ammonia generally amount to about one part in 

The gas which was formerly regarded as pure nitrogen really contains 
ranaU proportions of several others ; helium, argon, neon ete. These 
gases are all singularly inert, and enter into no cbPiniVal 
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They are, therefore, of no significance in geology, so far as is known, 
although some of them have important industrial applications. ^ 

It has already been pointed out that the amount of water-vapour 
in the atmosphere is far from constant : a continual transference is 
taking place in this respect between the atmosphere and hydrosphere, 
in both directions. Water is continually being removed by evaporation 
into the atmosphere, and carried from place to place by air-currents. 
Sooner or later it is again condensed into the liquid or solid form and 
falls as rain or snow, and thus completes its cycle of transformation. 
This constant circulation of water between the two spheres is of enor- 
mous importance, since it constitutes the machinery of the most im- 
portant of all geological agents, viz., running water. Rain falls on the 
land, and under the influence of gravity, obeying the ordinary laws of 
liquids, it tends to seek the lowest possible level, thus forming the great 
network of streams, rivers and lakes which covers the surface of the 
land, and also maintaining the ocean itself at a generally constant 

level. 

The air does not remain at rest but is in a constant state of motion. 
When this motion is sufficiently active to be perceptible to our senses 
it is called wind, but besides this there is a constant imperceptible cir- 
culation in the air, and especially a rise of warm air and descent of cold 
air, by virtue of variations of density induced by changes of tempera- 
ture. It is impossible here to enter upon a detailed consideration of 
the winds and the whole class of phenomena which may be summed up 
in the convenient if somewhat vague term, Weather, It must suffice 
to say that the most important factors in producing meteorological 
changes are variations of the pressure and temperature of the air. If 
the air in two adjoining areas is at different temperatures and under 
different pressures, there will be a transfer of matter from one to the 
other, tending to restore equilibrium, and the result will be wind. These 
air-currents or winds transfer water-vapour from one place to another, 
and under the influence of a fall of temperature this water forms rain or 
snow. Hence wind has an important geological action by virtue of its 
carrying powers. But wind also possesses a certain dynamical force of 
its own, and may act as an agent of destruction. In a great storm it is 
clear that much material is often moved from place to place. Great 
changes are often wrought in the face of the country by the power of the 
wind alone, and this work must have its own geological effect, either 
direct or indirect. Ordinary winds must also exert a similar influence 
in a less degree ; and, indeed, the wind is a geological agent of no sma l l 
importance. 

The directions of the air-currents are not purely arbitrary but are 
governed by certain laws. 

^ The helium which has been used in America for filling aiiahips is obtained 
fro m natural gas-wells, not from the atmosphere. 
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Primarily they are determined by variations of temperature and 
pressure in different parts of the earth's surface, and especially by the 
distribution of temperature-zones, parallel to the equator. If this were 
all, we should expect the heated air of the tropics to rise, while its place 
would be taken by a current of cold air flowing in from the direction of 
the poles, so that at the surface there would always be a wind from the 
north in the northern hemisphere and from the south in the southern 
hemisphere, while in the upper regions of the air the directions would 
be reversed. But the matter is complicated by other factors, and 
especially by the rotation of the earth on its axis, the irregular distribu- 
tion of land and sea, and the diminution of the circumference towards 
the poles. Consequently the actual course pursued by these major 
air-currents is curved. In the northern hemisphere the direction of 
movement is counter-clockwise, in the southern hemisphere clockwise. 
Thus in the northern hemisphere the warm, damp winds from the 
tropics blow from the S.W., while the cold arctic current comes from 
the N.E. In the more open parts of the oceans these directions are 
maintained with a fair amount of regularity, especially those of the 
currents blowing towards the equator, which are known as the Trade 
Winds. But over the continental areas the conditions are too complex 
for any uniformity to be maintained. The direction of the winds is 
afiected by the distribution of land and sea, by variations in the relief 
of the land and innumerable other local causes, so that the utmost 
irregularity prevails. This irregularity of the winds produces varia- 
tions also in rainfall and temperature, and the sum of these variations 
may be expressed by the word Climate. Climate is very important 

geologically and produces marked effects, as will be shown in detail 
later on. 

The extraordinary physical conditions in the upper atmosphere, 
revealed by high balloon ascents and the study of wireless waves, do 
not seem to have any geological significance, except in so far as they 
presumably play a part in keeping climatic conditions steady at lower 
levels. Even Mt. Everest, 29,000 feet or 8,880 metres high, does not 
quite reach the lower limit of the zone of constant minimum tem- 
perature (— 100° F.) which extends from 10 to 40 kilometres. 

The Hydrosphere.— This includes the whole body of water existing 
as such on the surface of the globe and in the interstices of the litho- 
sphere. It has been already pointed out that there is a constant inter- 
change between this and the atmosphere, and as a result of numerous 
chemical processes there is also much interaction in this respect with 
the lithosphere. Processes of hydration and dehydration are continu- 
ally going on, and water is constantly being absorbed or set free as 
a result of chemical actions. Many minerals and rocks also contain 
water, either absorbed or in combination, but with this part of the 
subject we are not now concerned. It is necessary now only to deal 
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with the visible water, which exists as such either ir the liquid or the 

solid form. * 1 . 

Natural water is commonly regarded as of two kinds, fresh water 

and salt water, but this distinction is artificial and cannot be main- 
tained. All waters contain a certain amount of saline matters in 
solution, and the difference is only one of degree. The watera of the 
sea and of certain lakes contain such a high proportion that it is per- 
ceptible to the taste, but in the case of many of these lakes it is clear 
that their excessive degree of saltness has been produced by concentra- 
tion of the salts contained in so-called ‘ fresh ’ water ; and the saltness 
of the sea is probably due to the same cause, vis., concentration 
of soluble material brought down from the land during innumerable 

ages. 

There is at any rate one distinction between salt and fresh water 
important for our present purpose, and that distinction is biologicah 
The inhabitants of salt and fresh water are markedly different, and this 

fact is of great geological imposrtance. 

For all practical purposes, then, the hydrosphere consists of two 
principal parts, the oceans and seas, and the water-system of the land. 
The former is continuous, since all its parts are in direct connexion ; the 
latter is not, but consists of innumerable detached portions, scattered 
over the surface. 

The oceans cover about 72 per cent, of the whole surface of the globe, 
or just over 143,000,000 square miles, but over a certain proportion of 
this area the water is comparatively shallow. Soundings show that in 
very many cases the submarine slopes surrounding the great land masses 
are very gradual down to a depth of about 100 fathoms, and then the 
gradient suddenly becomes much steeper. It has, therefore, come to be 
customary to regard the true boundary between the continental plateatu 
and the ocean basins as occurring at the 100-fathom line, rather thaft at 
sea-level. The area of this submerged part of the continents is about 
10,000,000 square miles. After this adjustment, therefore, the total 
area of the ocean basins is about 133,000,000 square miles and that of 
the continents 64,000,000 square miles, or approximately in the pro- 
portion of two to one. 

The floor of the oceans is by no means flat and uniform, but is diver- 
sified by hills, valleys and plains much like those of the land. The 
development of the method of echo-sounding, which enables great 
numbers of observations to be taken quickly and easily, has shown 
that this diversity is much greater than was formerly supposed, and 
it is inadvisable to make any dogmatic statements as to what the floor 
of the sea is really like until much more information is available. But 
at any rate this much may be safely said : that the maximum depths 
hitherto recorded are not very much greater than the heights of the 
highest mountains, namely 34,000 ft., as ag a i ns t the 29,000 ft. of Mt 
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Everest, while it is quite possible that still larger figures will be recorded. 
It is a point of high geological significance, as will be explained later, 
that the greatest depths yet found are all in long narrow belts com- 
paratively close to land. These deeps indicate that submarine slopes 
are often exceedingly steep, quite sufficiently so to allow of the sliding 
under gravity of great masses of marine floor-deposits, especially 
during earthquakes, and it is possible that in some places even the 
solid land is slipping down towards them. Many attempts have been 
made to compute the average depth of the oceans, which is probably 
somewhere between 2,000 and 3,000 fathoms, whereas the average 
height of the land is probably under 2,000 feet : hence sea-level is far 
from being the mean elevation of the surface of the lithosphere. 

As in the atmosphere, so also in the seas there is constant movement 
going on, at any rate in the parts directly accessible to observation. 
It is probable that in the deeper parts of the great ocean basins this 
movement is very small indeed, but at and near the surface the water 
is in constant motion. This motion is of several kinds : there are the 
purely superficial movements of the waves, due chiefly to the wind ; 
somewhat more deep-seated are the effects produced by variations of 
temperature, assisted to a considerable extent by wind action ; this 
results in the production of currents. The direction of flow of these 
currents is greatly modified by the form and distribution of the land- 
masses, but on the whole it corresponds fairly weU with the directions 
of air movement- The dominant feature of the whole is a flow of warm 
water from the equatorial regions towards the poles and a corresponding 
return flow of cold water towards the equator. These currents produce 
very important effects on climate, though perhaps less than was for- 
merly believed ; and in particular it appears that the influence of the 
Gulf Stream on the climate of Western Europe has been exaggerated. 
The warmth of this region is probably to be attributed to wind-currents 
rather than to sea-currents. The third great disturbing element in the 
waters of the ocean is the attraction of the sun and moon, especially tte 
latter, on this great mass of mobile liquid, which gives rise to tides 
This causes not only a rise and fall of level, but also produces well- 
marked currents, which differ from the class previously mentioned in 
being inconstant in force and direction. The geological and climatic 
effects of these movements of the water of the ocean are of great 
importance, as will be seen in later sections. 

It has already been mentioned that sea-water contains a considerable 
amoimt of variety soluble salts. This proportion is not constant, but 
IS influenced by local causes. Thus in a partially enclosed area in a 
warm climate there is considerable loss by evaporation so that the 
^lution tends to become more concentrated. For this reason the 
Mediterranean is more salt than the average. Again, if a large number 
of rivem flow mto a partly enclosed basin, where evaporation is small. 
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the solution- wiU become more olute; an(f th^ wate may ev-n ccme 
be merely bracfeh, as in the case of the Batic snd ether inlasi seas. 
But these are merely local tariacion^ on a small srole "nd com- 
position of the waters of the owen ersean. is faarly -»nstant. 

Accordii^ to the Beports h ther CheJeng^ expedition^ i.OOf pass 
of water from the open oceaa coatain- aboiit 3^4 parts “y wigh^ cf 
mineral matter, and the percoita^ compostiom of this dissciveL 

matter is shown in the follcwmg teble_ 


Soddum chloride 
Magnesnim ciiloride 
Magn^ium sulphate 
Calcinm s^phaJe . 
Potsissiuia sTilphat^ 
Magneskun bromide 
Calciud carbonate . 


^ 10T78 
. #737 

. 3-60(r 
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It should be noted that the jomhinatmn os acia an<f base radiebsr 
into salts, as shown in this .a^le, 3 pmely arbitrary and a rnecter 1 
convenience. Many if not ak thercompouikls aE no doutt disociated 

in go dilute a solution. , ^ 

It will thus he seen that b^^ far the most abuadaiw coastitnent -J 

sodium, amd salts of magiE^um_ are also very abaidast. falcon 

ocenrs in less quantity ; butthe eomeounds of *?us eemeat pby a Ttry 

important geological part, ana in_ parilculer casciun car-bonstje ir 

absolutely essential for bmlcing up-the TtrucSure&of a-largf proporten 

of the living mhabitants ol the jea. 

Besides this sciid mattei sea^water also esntains di^l’^ gaas- 

These gases are essentially thc^ same as-thos of che ntmoephe^, li^ 
they occur in very different cropertions. Since che goluhshty of gaes 
in water is increased by pre3suxe7it fc3owathakthe amounts occurm^ 
in the deeper parts ef ths sea. must her muen peaten- thaa nesc ^ 
surface. It is imneces^iy to -ntenmto any netaiS as 'to these disolwi 
gases, and it must sufl&ce \cr say tha^ theronl^ one of any prackeal 
importance are oxygen andcarlwn dfoxids, wlsch are clssely connene^ 
in thfc vital activity of anunsis asd pknts 

The Lithosphere.— Before -re eater m detail mto i considemtios-of 
gemogical processes and tSeir i-esuks, hr is uecesary to have 
pielimmary acquaintance !ntk the- materiaV on vrhicS tiny have to 
work. It is impossible rightey t<r undhrstsnd toe mode of astioiwof 
any force iiuU.ss yse know the nature of the suhstaises acted-on, §nc^ 
ths same a^ncy may profuce totaliy dkferent results md«sr difera^ 
circumstances. In the first ^ace„ thei-fore; we ihalLgivma b*ef a=d 
condensed account of ths structure^ ani composkion of tie cost 
important features of the carthTs crust, leaviHg fuil derails for aibse- 
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THE LITHOSFllEKii; 

quent sections. This course may involve a certain amount of repeti 

tion, but this is probably unavoidable in any case. 

The lithosphere must obviously contain all the terrestrial elementf 
except the comparatively small number only known to us in atmo 
spheric gases, but these elements occur in very different proportions 
The majority of them, including the most valuable metals, are ir 
reality very rare, and it is only a comparatively small number, no1 
more than a dozen or so, that are really abundant. The following table 
adapted from one compiled by F. W. Clarke, was obtained by the sum 
ination of an enormous number of analyses of rocks from all parts of th< 
world and must come very near the true average composition of th< 
part of the earth that is accessible to us.^ 



Per cent. 


Per cent 

SiOa 

. . . 59-08 

HgO 

1 3( 

AI 2 G 3 • , , , 

. . . 15-23 

P^Os 

0 2 ^ 

FcgOa .... 

. . . 310 

CO- and C 

004 

FeO .... 

. . . 3-72 

Cl 

. 00 ^ 

MgO .... 

. . . 345 

S 

o-o; 

CaO .... 

. . . 510 

MnO 

on 

Na^O .... 

, . . 3-71 



K 2 O .... 

. . . 3-11 



TiOa .... 

. . . 103 


99-3f 


The constituents are here given, not as elements, but in the forn: 
always used in the statement of rock analyses. It will be observed that 
the first ten items in the list make up nearly 99 per cent, of the total 
while all the remaining elements only amount to about two-thirds oJ 
one per cent, of the whole accessible part of the earth. 

The composition and physical condition of the inaccessible interioi 
of the earth remains unknown. By various geophysical methods, 
especially by the study of earthquake records, it has been shown that 
the density of the earth does not increase regularly and continuously 
downwards, but that at certain levels there are changes of composition 
or physical state, especially sudden increases of density, that produce 
variations in the velocity of earthquake waves. There is, however, 
much difference of opinion as to the actual depth of these discom 
tinuities, so that the figures here given should be taken as approxim- 
ations, rather than as proved values. The outer cover of sedimentary 
rocks varies greatly in thickness and may even be absent in some parts 
of the world : it is estimated that it cannot average much more than 
2 kilometres, though in places it may be as much as 20 kilometres thick 
The next shell consists of crystaUine rocks with high percentages* of 
s^ca, alumina and alkalis and consequently of low density, averaginff 
about 2-80 or a little less. As a useful abbreviation this is called the 


^ Clarke, F. W., 
Survey, 6th editio 


of Geochemistry, Bulietin 770, United States 
, iyJ4, p. 34, where the full table will be found. 
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Sial, from the predominance of Si and Al. Under the great continents 
its thickness is believed to be of the order of 40 kilometres, though 
this is one of the most controversial figures, while in the Pacific region 
it may be absent altogether and under the Atlantic perhaps very thin, 
or absent in places. There is little or no doubt that below the Sial 
comes a thick shell of distinctly higher density (over 3) coiksisting 
largely of silicates of magnesium and iron, and therefore called the 
Sima, ha^^ng the general composition of the lavas of so many oceanic 
volcanic islands. The downward extension of the Sima is unknown 
and everything beyond is highly speculative. But earthquake observa- 
tions show two father well-marked discontinuities at about 1,200 and 
2,900 kilometres from the surface. Goldschmidt has suggested that 
silicates extend down to the first-named : then comes a shell of sulphides 
and oxides of the heavy metals, with a central core of nickel-iron. At 
any rate, as the density of the earth as a whole is nearly double that of 
the surface rocks, the interior must be made of something very heavy 
and by analogy with meteorites, nickel-iron is a plausible guess. 

The Lithosphere or solid part of the earth, so far as it is open to our 
inspection, consists of rocks, and it is necessary to understand clearly 
what is meant by this term. A rock may be defined as an aggregate 
of mineral particles, without any reference to its state of cohesion. As 
usually understood the term conveys an idea of hardness, but this is 
unessential. To the geologist, loose sand or soft plastic clay are rocks 
just as much as the hardest granite, and the hardness is often a secondary 
or superinduced character. 

As will be seen from the above definition, before we can proceed to 
the consideration of the rocks as such it is necessary to have some 


acquaintance with the minerals of which they are composed. Minerals 
are substances having a definite crystalline form and a more or leas 
definite chemical composition, and the number known to exist is very 
great. The majority of these, however, are of small geological import- 
ance , and their detailed study must be relegated to the science of 
Mineralogy. Fortunately it so happens that the number of minerals 
that play an important part as rock-formers is limited, and it is possible 
to dmw up a short list which will suffice for our presCGt needs. In 
later chapters the subject of the mineralogical and chemical composition 
of rocks will receive fuller, treatment. 


Common Rock-forming Minerals. — The great bulk of the rodks 
forming the accessible portion of the globe consist of the minerals 
included in the following list, associated in very variable proportions. 
Some rocks are homogeneous, consisting of one mineral species only, 
but most are heterogeneous, containing two or more. 

It will be observed that some of these are group-names, that is, 
general terms comprising several closely allied species which are 
separated by the systematic mineralogist. However, this scparatioil 
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THE IGNEOUS ROCKS 
List of Common Rock-forming Minerals. 


Quartz. 

Felspar group. 
Mica group. 
Amphibole group. 
Pjnroxene group. 


Magnetite. 


Pyrite. 

Calcite. 

Dolomite. 

Rock Salt 

Gypsum. 

Apatite. 

Garnet. 


can often only be made by refined methods, and for our present purpose 
these minute differences are unimportant, since the physical and 
chemical properties of the members of each group are very 
similar. 

It must be clearly understood that the above list includes only a 
few of the commonly occurring minerals and might be very largely 
extended, but it is fairly representative and the student is recom- 
mended to make himself familiar with their chemical and physical 
characters, both by study of actual specimens and by the perusal of 
a small text-book of mineralogy,^ 

Different Classes ol Rocks. — As we have already seen a rock may 
be defined as an aggregate of mineral particles ; but these aggregations 
are not all formed in the same way. Broadly speaking the rocks 
constituting the earth’s crust may be ^vided into two great groups, the 
igneous and the sedimentary rocks. These two groups differ fundamen- 
tally in their mode of formation, since the igneous rocks are formed by 
consolidation from a state of fusion, while the sedimentary rocks are 
built up of the rema in s of pre-existing rocks, or else are deposited 
from solution by chemical or organic agencies. Corresponding to these 
differences of origin the whole structure and mode of occurrence of the 

two classes are essentially different, and it will be necessary to consider 
each class separately. 

Intermediate in some resj>ects between these two great divisions 
IS the group of rocks known as Pyroclastic. These consist of igneous 
material, but have been formed in a manner more analogous to the 
sediments. They include the volcanic ashes and tuffs, and their con- 
sideration may be postponed tiU we come to consider the phenomena of 
^camcity m detail. Some writers make a fourth great class for the 
Meiam^htc rocks, or those which have undergone such great alteration 
^ugh h^t or pressure, or both combined, that their original character 
IS lo^. However, these rocks were originaUy either igneous or sedi- 
mentary, and so the distinction is artificial. 

in ^ igneous rocks as at present existing occur 

bio^n extrusive or volcanic rocks, which have 

token right through the crust and have been poured out at the surface 

revised 
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,3 lava-flows from volcanoes, and the intrusive rocks, which have been 
injected into the crust, without reaching the surface. These two classes 

differ in form and structure, but have a common origm. 

The forms assumed by extrusions of lava depend entuely on e 
laws governing the flow of liquids, and the chief factor m the case is the 
degree of ^Tscosity in the molten lava at the time of extimion ; obvi- 
ously a mobile Uquid will flow further and spread itself out m a tl^er 
sheet than a viscous one, other things bemg equal. Lava-flows there- 
fore take the form of a sheet of greater or less extent, restmg on what 
was then the surface of the ground, and aU overlying rock m^t be 
newer in date. When a lava-flow occurs m this ^^y m the of a 

succession of sedimentary rocks it is said to be mterbedded with them, 
and is spoken of as a contemporaneous volcamc rock. 

On the other hand, the intrusive rocks have been mjected mto or 
between rock-masses abeady in existence, and the forms a^umed by 
intrusions are capable of much greater variety than those of lava-flows 
On the whole they are determined by the position of the planes of least 


Fio. 1 . — Laccolith. 



resistance. Since they are often injected into sedimentary rocks their 

form depends on the structures of the latter. r. t r 

The m^ost common forms assumed by intrusions are Stocks, Laccoliths, 

Bathyliths, Sheets or SilU, Dykes, and Xecks. 

Stiks are large masses of rock, often many miles in iameter wkeh 

appear to break through the strata without much reference to them 

sfrLture and arrangement ; they have steeply plungmg contacts and 

'''' ^W^'s^ave intrusive masses which have arched up 

form of a bun or flat cake (Fig. 1). Laccoliths are not 

in Britain, but are very well seen in some of the western States o 

sS'or Sills are intrusions which have forced their way 
ihe strata, anS therefore might be mistaken for 

flows IFicr 21 They can, however, be distmguished by the tact tnai, 
th7:ver;^tas welf as the underlying roc^ are altered o ‘ me^ 
phosed ’ by the heat of the intrusion ; and a sill does not - 7 

£ep to the same stratification plane throughout its whole extent, but 
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iDay cut across the strata, from one horizon to another. This is called 
transgression. One of the best examples of such a sheet in Britain is 
the Great Whin Sill of the northern counties of England, which is 
intrusive into the Carboniferous rocks over an area of several thousand 
square miles, and is on the average about 100 feet thick, and transgresses 
for several hundreds of feet. 

The term hathylith or batholith is used to describe masses of igneous 
rock on an enormous scale and often originating at great depths. At 
the surface they are sometimes measurable by hundreds of miles, such 
as the great Coast Bathylith of British Columbia, which is 1,200 miles 
long and 150 wide, and of unknown extension underground in both 
length and width, Bathyliths are sometimes intruded along the axis 
of a major upward fold in the earth’s crust. The best example of this 
in the British Isles is the great mass of granite that extends some 70 
miles to the south-west &om the neighbourhood of Dublin. It is now 
believed that many of the largest and deepest masses of igneous rock, 
where there is little or no evidence of the uplift of a cover, are due 
largely, if not entirely, to fusion in 
place and recrystallisation of 
already existing rocks, sometimes 
sediments, rather than to actual 
injection of liquid material. 

Otherwise, when there is no lift 
of the cover, it is extremely 
difficult to see where the material 
that originally occupied the space 
discussed again in a later chapter. 

Bathyliths may have an irre^ar upper surface, with projections or 
domes, called cupolas in America, such being often the seat of important 
ore-deposits. It is probable that the masses of granite in ComwaU are 
of this nature, only the cupolas being exposed. Sometimes when ero- 
sion has gone deeper isolated patches of the cover rock are left on the 

surface : if these extend downwards more or less in wedge form they 
are called roof pendants. ^ 

are vertical or highly inclined cracks in the crust which have 
be^ filled by an mjection of igneous rock ; they differ from sills in 
being as a rule more or less at right angles to the stratification, instead 
of praUel to it Smce igneous rocks are generaUy harder than the 
sei^en^ rocks, dykes frequently stand up above the surface like 
Zr; suCTounding strata have been destroyed by weathering 

^ ^7 owe th.ii name. Dykes are very abundant^ 

Of England and the south of Scotland 

deS^ ““““ of isooona rook beat 



Fio, 2 . — Intbusivb Sox. 
went to. This subject will be 


as veins* 


Their form is usually very similar to that of dykes 
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but more irregular, and they have no necessary relation to planes or 

ia .Uo ..sed to deacriba airndar atoctoraa not of 

filled by crystalline minerals, quartz and calcite bemg y ar 



Fig. S.-Conb sheets anu Riso tlTKES ^ 

monest Many of these have been deposited from solution m meteoric 

waters at the ordinary temperature, though some qu^-veins ^ 
certainly of igneous origin. The nse of t^ term octn m connection 

with ore-deposits is discussed in Chapter Xlll. 

Cone Sheets and Ring Dykes. -These special types of ^ 

are closely related and occur together, have so far only been clearly 

observed L the British Isles, especiaUy m Skye, 

about 45°, towards a centre, so that a set of them are ^e » 

inverted cones. Ring dykes, on 

tjie other hand, are vertical or 

dip very steeply outwards. 

Both types are considered to 

be due to the filling of cracks 

produced by strains set up by 

the uprise of a plug of molten 

rock deep below. 

Volcanic Necks . — ^lu many 
ancient volcanic regions we find 

masses of igneous rock of a more or less circular cross-section thei^ 

fore somewhat cylindrical in form (Fig. 4). These often bre^ throng 
the surrounding strata quite regardless of the structure Md atrai^ 
ment of the latter. They are masses of solidified lava fillup np 
pipes or vents of ancient volcanoes, and are often spoken 

Besides the foregoing there are masses of igneous rock of qniw 



Fio. 4 .— Volcanic Neck, filled with 
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irreejular forms which cannot strictly be referred to any of the above 
types. The forms of intriisions depend to a very large extent upon the 
structure of the rocks into which they have been injected, and these 
we must now proceed to consider. 

The Sedimentary Rocks. — Since the sediments as a rule consist of 
particles which have been arranged under the influence of gravity, com- 
bined with water action, they frequently tend to occur in horizontal 
layers, often of wide extent. But since conditions are never uniform 
over the whole earth, or even over any considerable part of it, the 
lateral extension of a mass of sediment of any given composition must 
necessarily be limited. The result of this is that the thickness of the 
sediments laid down during a given time varies from place to place. 
A mass of material having a unif orm composition throughout is called 
a hed, and &om the above considerations it appears that all such beds 
must reaUy be lenticular in form, though these lenticles are often of 
enormous extent compared to their thickness. 


It is convenient to use the term strata when speaking in general terms 
of the sedimentary rocks, which compose the greater part of the visible 
crust of the earth, and it is the province of the stratigraphical geologist 
to study the nature and order of succession of the varying layers or 
beds composing these strata. 

The character of the deposits formed naturally varies according to 
the prevailing conditions, and from a study of the nature of the sedi- 
ments of any particular area we are able to draw conclusions as to 
the physical history of past ages in that area. It is unnecessary at 
present to enter into any details as to the minute structure of the sedi- 
mentary rocks, as this subject will be dealt with in a later chapter, 
but one or two examples may be given to show the relation between 
structure and origin. Suppose we find a rock consisting of a mass of 
well-rounded pebbles cemented together, in fact a consolidated gravel, 
it is obvious that at the time of its deposition the area was occupied' 
either by a sea-beach or the bed of a river or lake, and so must have 
been either a land-surface, or close to a coast-line ; similarly, a very 
^e-grained deposit containing only remains of marine animals indicates 
deep sea, and a thick bed of rock salt must have been formed by the 
dr^g up of a lake or inland sea. Thus by a study of the character 

and distribution of the sediments we are enabled to reconstruct the 
physical geography of the past. 


Rock-structures.— The material of the sedimentary rocks is at first 

m a W and mcoherent condition, in the form of sand, mud, and so 

deposits which are formed of material carried 
do^ from the land by water, and deposited in the sea or in lakes and 

o^m 'in accumulations as desert sands, but exceptions 

or by the vital activity of animals or plants. For the present, hLever 
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these exceptions may be disregarded, since the originally incoherent 
deposits form the majority. In coirrse of time they lose this character, 
and become consolidated into hard masses, or rocks in the popular sense 
of the term. Dtiring these processes of consolidation vanons stmctnres 
are impressed on the rocts, and these we must now proceed to consider 
briefly. Besides these original stmctnres there are also stmctnres of 
secondary origin, brought about by outside agencies after, and often 
long after, the original consolidation. Some of these stractures are 
pec^arto’the sediments, while others are common to both great classes 
of rocks, as will be pointed out in due course. 

Stratification ainl Lamination. — If we examine any exposure of sedi- 
mentary rocks, on a sufficiently large scale, we shaU see that the 
is not uniform from top to bottom, but is commonly marked out into 
bands or layers of varying appearance. These layers or beds are 
rendered visible by variations in physical character, such as diffi^nces 
of colour, hardness, and the like, and these usually indicate variatioi^ 
in composition. This well-known feature of sedimentary rocks is 
expressed by the general term stratification. Since the rocks are usually 
laid down over fairly wide surfaces, these beds are at first horirontal ; 
as a result of disturbing forces of later date they often lose their hori- 
zontality, and become inclined at various angles or even bent into 
folds. Nevertheless the original stratification still exists. 

\rhen a considerable thickness of sediment has been piled np, the 
lower layers are naturally subjected to pressure produc^ by the weight 
of the overlying mass, and the simplest effect of this pressure is to 
bring about consolidation of the lower part. This can be clearly seen 
in the case of the muddy sediments of the moderately deep sea. Among 
the older rocks we are’ able to trace every gradation from soft mud, 
through clavs of varying degrees of plasticity, up to a hard rock show- 
ing no definite structure, called a mudstone. This cha^e seems to 
dewnd to a great extent on loss of water, since a very similar change 
can be brought about by slow drying of a clay by artificial means. It 
will be seen later on that drying is probably an important factor in 

producing rock-structures. 

If such an originallv homogeneous rock undergoes still greater 

there will take place compression and rearrangement of 
particles. Rock particles are rarely of equal dimensions in all direc- 
tions, and when subjected to pressure they tend to arrange themselves 
with their long axes perpendicular to the direction of pressure. In the 
case we are now considering this direction is vertical, since the force at 
work is the weight of the overlying strata. Consequently the lon^ 
axes of the particles lie in a horizontal position. If the ^k was origin- 
allv made up of flattened particles they will assume this position from 
the first. A rock built up in this way of particles aU lying in one direc- 
tion will split more easily in this direction than in any other, so that it 
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CONFORMABLE AND UNCONTORMABLE STRATA 


will tend to split into layers parallel to the original bedding. This is 
known as lamination, and the t hin layers are called laminae. A muddy 
sediment possessing this structure gives rise to the easily fissile rock 
known as shale. 

In many of the finer-grained sediments mica is a very abundant 
constituent. As this mineral is always in the form of thin flat flakes 
it is very effective in producing lamination. It is also common to find 
rocks composed of alternating sandy and micaceous layers : these can 
be split easily into flat slabs and are called 

Lamination may also be brought about by pauses in deposition. 
Let us consider the case of a mud-flat between tide-marks. During 
high tide a layer of mud or river silt may be deposited over it : when 
the tide ebbs, the surface is exposed to the drying effects of sun and 
wind, and becomes somewhat hardened on the surface : the next tide 
brings a fresh supply of mud, and so on. Thus a deposit is piled up 
consisting of successive layers with a slight want of coherence between 
them, and this also gives rise to planes of easy separation or lamination. 

It will thus be seen that the difference between stratification and 


lamination is one of degree rather than of kind. Stratification or bedding 
(Plate I) is the division of the strata into larger bands of varying char- 
acter, conspicuous from a distance ; while lamination is a splitting up 
into thinner layers, only visible on close inspection. However, in 
geological writings the term ‘ bedding ’ is often used in a rather vague 

way to indicate the occurrence of evident stratffication on almost any 
scale. 


Current-bedding. — This is a pecuhar type of structure very charac- 
teristic of sandy rocks, and especially of those formed in shallow water 
under the influence of strong ctirrents. In this case the beds are not 
horizontal and continuous over large areas, but often steeply inclined 
in various directions within a smaU space (Plate II) Consequently 
exammation of a small surface often seems to indicate highly inclined 
strata, while the bedding of the whole is really horizontal on a large 
^e, as will be seen if we regard only the top and the bottom of the 
b^. A similar appearance is also often presented by masses of sand 
that have been tran^r^ by wind (sand-dunes), the differing degrees 

of mclination and directions of the stratification being due to winds of 
varying strength and direction. 

Conformable wd Unconfotinable Strata.— A series of beds foUowinff 

one another ^termptedly in sequence, without any change in their 

general pa^el arrangement, is said to be conformable (Fig. 5). In 

thicknesses of strata occur, often for several 

f indicates the prevalence of 
^ar conditions for a long space of time, so that deposition of sedi- 

T ^terruptedly. Such strata have often been 
ov^ &om theu original position, uplifted and inclined, without their 

O 
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conforuiabilit V beins affected. Suppose, however, that a set of marine 
sediments has been uplifted to form drv land ; they are brought within 



Fig 


o. 


HoBIZONTAI. SXB-iTA Ef COSTOBMABLB SkBTI 


the reach of the agents of destruction and undergo denudation (Fig. 6). 
If these denuded strata are again brought below sea-level a fresh series 
of sediments will be laid down on the top of them. This second series 



Fig. 6. — T xrr.TVKn Strata tk Coxtormable Sebees. 


will not necessarily be parallel to the first, and in any case there will 
be a gap in the succession. If the first series has been inclined as weU 
as uplifted, the second set will rest on its worn and denuded edges. 



'Fig. 7. — UycoxFOKanTY. 


and the bedding of the two sets will lie at different angles. This 
phenomenon is known as unconfonnahility, and the two sets of strata 
are said to be uMonfonnable (Fig. 7 and Plate III (i)). Since the sedi- 



FiG. 8. ^UXCOXFORMITV WITH OVERLAP. 


mentary rocks are as a rule laid down in more or less basin-shaped 
areas, with gently sloping sides, such as lakes or the sea, it is evident 
that each successive bed will extend further in a horizontal direction 
than the one below it. This is called overlap (Fig. 8). 
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This type of structure is naturally very common, since every time 
the land sinks (or the sea rises) the area of marine deposit must neces- 
sarily extend gradually over the land, which nearly always slopes 
towards the sea. Numerous examples will appear in the chapters on 

stratigraphy. 

It is by no mea 
for a time, owing 

or a change in the direction of currents, without actual disturbance of 
the area itself : later, deposition may be resumed without any visible 
discontinmty. If the rocks contain fossils it is often possible to show 
that a certain period of time is unrepresented in the succession. This 
state of affairs, called a non-sequence , can obviously only be detected 
by comparison with other areas where the succession is complete. 

Dip and Strike. — ^When a bed is inclined its surface makes a certain 
angle with the horizontal plane, and this angle is called the diip of the 
bed. It is measured in degrees from the horizontal, and the direction 


,ns rare for deposition in any particular area to cease 
, for example, to a failure in the supply of sediment 



Fio. 9 . — Beds DirprNG at a Lesser Angle than the Slope of the Valley 

Floor ; V Outcrops up-stream. 


of the dip is referred to the points of the compass. Thus the surface 

of a certain bed might be inclined downwards towards the north-east 

and the greatest angle which could be measured between its surface 

and the horizontal plane might be 35°. This is expressed by saying 

that the bed dips north-east at 35°. The angle of slope measured in 

any other direction would obviously be less than the true dip. Thus 

it appears that dip may be described as the greatest angle made with 

the horizontal plane by a line lying in the bedding plane. This would 

be the course pursued by a drop of water running freely down the 

surface of the bed, since it is the steepest possible slope, and therefore 
the line of least resistance. 

A horizontal line at right angles to the direction of dip is called the 

Strike. Thus, in the case before supposed, the strike of the beds would 
run north-west and south-east. 

As the ^p changes in direction so also the strike changes, and since 
by definition the strike-line is horizontal, it may also be regarded as a 
contour-hne. In economic work and especially in oil-geology, great 
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use is made of the conception of underground contours at definite 
intervals in one selected bed as a method of representing the geological 
structure of an area, as distinguished from the surface topography. 

If we imagine a piece of absolutely level ground composed of a series 
of inclined strata, the surface of the ground will consist of the truncated 
edges of the beds. The space occupied on the ground by any bed is 
called its outcrop, and the direction and width of this outcrop will 
e^'idently depend primarily on the dip. If the beds are horizontal the 
ground will be composed of the upper surface of the uppermost bed 
only, and the width of the outcrop is infinite. If the beds are vertical 


Fig. 
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XTP-STREAM. 


OUTCBOPS 


the width of the outcrop is the true thickness of the bed ; in any inter- 
mediate position the width will depend upon the angle of inclination, 
i.e. the dip. Thus the outcrop of uniformly dipping beds on level 
ground will be a series of parallel bands of varying width. Here the 
strike and the outcrop obviously coincide. 

If, however, the ground siirface is undulating the matter is less 
simple. Vertical beds must in all cases crop out as straight lines, but 
inclined beds cannot do so. Their outcrops will follow sinuous courses, 
and the less the angle of dip the more sinuous their course will be 
(Figs. 9, 10, and II). Finally, if the beds are horizontal, their outcrops 
will be parallel to the contour-lines, that is, the lines indicating equal 
heights above sea-level. This subject of dip, strike and outcrop is of 
the utmost importance in geological mapping, but cannot here be 
pursued further ; for full details reference must be made to some special 
treatise or text-book of Field Geology.^ 

A very brief reference may, however, be made here to one or two 
points of importance that frequently crop up even in the most elemen- 
tary discussions of field geology. It is obvious that if dip and strike 
remain uniform for a long distance, the outcrop of a particular set of 
strata mav be of indefinite extent, but in practice it always ends some- 

^ A. Harker, A oie-y on Geological Map-Reading^ Cambridge, 1926; G. L. Elies, 
The Study of Geological Maps, Cambridge, 1921. 
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where. The importance of a coast-line as a geological boundary is 
obvious. Further, it is clear that if an unconformity comes to the 
surface, the strata on the two sides of it will be different. If the forms 
of the land surface are such that a patch of older strata is exposed, 
at the bottom of a valley, surrounded by newer rocks, this is called an 
inlier, while, on the other hand, an isolated patch of rock left on the 
top of a hill is called an outlier. As will appear later, similar effects can 
also be produced by various types of disturbance of the earth’s crust 
by folding and faulting. All these are dealt with in treatises on geo- 
logical maps. 



Fig. 11. — Beds dippikq down the Vaixey at a Greater Angle than the 

Valley Slope ; V Outcrops down-stream. 

[Figs, 9, 10, 11 are drawn from Sopwith’s models.] 


Divisional Planes, Joints. — So far we have spoken of rocks as if they 
were continuous structures, forming one solid mass of indefinite extent, 
but this is not the case. Rocks are affected by planes of division of 
various kinds, which break them up into more or less well-defined 
masses. A brief reference has indeed been made to stratification and 


lamination, which are to some extent divisional planes, but frequently 
without actual discontinuity. In very many cases, however, we find 
that a rock-bed consists of separate blocks, often with considerable 
spaces between them. These planes of division are known as joints 
(Plate III (ii)). It is to be noted that joints are found in the igneous 
as well as in the sedimentary rocks. Their origin in both classes appears 
to be very much the same. Most commonly, perhaps, they arise from 
shrinkage after formation : in the igneous rocks during cooling, and 
in the sediments during drying. In other cases joints are due to strains 
set up by movements of the crust, as will be noticed further on. A 
good example of jointing in igneous rocks is afforded by the well-known 
columnar structure of the basaltic lavas of the Giant’s Causeway and 
mgal s Cave, A much less perfect system of joints is almost universal 
m Igneous rocks, and there is a general tendency to split up into hexa- 
gonal columns or cuboidal forms. Jointing may be seen in almost 
any quarry, and it wiU often be noticed that the principal joints have 
a tendency to arrange themselves in two or three sets, more or less at 
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right angles. In sedimentary rocks one set is nsually along the bedding 
planes, while the other two are usually parallel to the dip and strike 
respectively. These are called dip-joints and strike-joints. The smaller 
joints are often more irregular in their distribution. In chalk-pits in 
Cambridgeshire and elsewhere it can often be seen that the rock is 
divided up into irregular blocks by peculiar curved joints, and l^ere is 
often evidence of differential movement along them. The o rigin of 

these curved joints is somewhat doubtful. 

When differential movement has occurred along divisional planes 


of any kind in rocks, the sides of the fissure are often marked by fine 
stria tdons or flutings, called slicketisid^s. In fault-planes, where these 
are very common, they are often useful as indicators of the actual 
direction of the relative movement of the two sides. 


Folding. — ^We have seen that the bedding planes of the stratified 
rocks do not always remain in their original horizontal position. As a 
result of the various movements of the earth’s crust, to be hererffcer 
described, they become inclined in various directions and at vanons 
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Pro. 12 . — Ttpbs of Pou>ikq. 

.1.1a • h fold l C. R 6 Clllnll 61 l% 








angles (cp. Plate Y1 (ii)) But besides this simple tilting movem^ 
they often undergo bending or warping : this process is convemen^ 
described as folding. A special nomenclature is in use to describe Hw 
different types of folds which may be produced, and the different 
of an individual fold. The simplest case is when the strata are snnp^T 
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lifted up in the form of an arch ; this is called an and th# 

beds dip on both sides away from the central line, the fins of tin* fold 
The corresponding structure when the beds di[) towards tlio axis is 
syndine. a, Fig. 12 shows a scries of beds foMfd into a succe^.-ion o 
anticlines and svnclines. In this case the slopes arc similar on bot! 
sides of the axis, and the folds are said to be synihu innil. Since, liow 
ever, folds are most commonly the result of a tlinisting inoN'em'mt o: 
the crust, acting in a tangential direction, one side of tin* fohl [s U'^ual!} 
steeper than the other, as shown at h, Fig. 12. Such a f(.>hl is said tr 

be asymmetrical (cp. Plate \ II (i)). 

The various parts composing such a wave-likc fold are designatec 
limbs, and three regions are usuallv distinguisln'd, viz. arch limit 

✓ V 'w' 

trough limb, and middle limb or septum, as indicated in Fig. l*b Fold.^ 
of the type so far described are itormal. But if the lateral tliru>t is stil 
more powerful, the fold may be more or less ovt*rfurned nn tlie si<h 
away from the stronger pressure, forming wliat is known as an nverfoh^ 
(see c. Fig. 12), In this ca.^e it is evident that a vertical shall 
sunk from the surface may jtass 
through the same bed three times, 
and in one part of the shaft the 
succession will occur in reverse order, 
that is to say the beds in the middle 
limb are inverted. Such inversions are 
very common in many mountainous 
regions, which are usually built up of a 
complex series of folds. 

If the elevation takes place around a ])oint, so that the beds dij 
away from the centre in all directioiis, the resulting strur tnre is callrd 
a dome ; while if the dips are all inwards towards a eentro, it is a hnsin 
Domes and basins are not usually circular, hut oval, anri niav he regar<'ec 
as very short anticlines and synclinos. It is to be noted also that fohh 
are never of indefinite length, hut eventually die oiit. so that in om 

sense they are only very elongated domes and basins. Tht- diiTcrenn 
is therefore only one of degree. 

So far we have tacitly assumed that the axes of folding are hori 

zontal, but this is by no means alwavs the case*. The axi-s are fre 

quently inclined, ancl are then said to pitch. A fold wliose axis wa- 

inclined downwards towards the 8.E. would he said to pitch to th. 

S.E., and the angle of pitch could he expressed in degrees, as in tin 
case of dip. 

One of the simplest cases of folding is the tyj.e known as mococh„nl 
This is often represented as a simple elevation or di-pressii.n of one pari 
of a region in relation to tlie other, with a curved portion lietwcL-i 
them ; hut it is doubtful if siieli a structure realls- exlst'^. .Miuioclih.t 
folds are in nearly all cases very asymmetrical anticlines with nincl 


Fio. 13. — Fold 

a. Arch lirnl* ; //. 'Frfjucl 

Limb ; c, Mid'lle 01 

.septum. 
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elongated arch and trough limbs and a very short, steep septum. 
Unfortunately, the term monocline is also used by American authors 
to describe a series of inclined beds all dipping in the same direction 

like 6. 

By some authors the term reciimhent anticline is used to describe an 
overfold. A series of overfolds arranged in such a manner that both 
limbs dip in the same direction is called isoclinal folding. Consideration 
of more complex arrangements of folds may be deferred tiU we come 
to treat of earth-movements in general, as they are most conveniently 

illustrated by the study of special examples. 

Faulting.— Bocks do not possess much elasticity, and under the 
influence of the strains set up by crust-movements fractures are fre- 
quently produced. These fractures are known as faults. Thus it will 
be seen that faulting is closely connected with folding. The tension of 
the strata during folding frequently passes the limit of elasticity, and 
the rocks break along the line of least resistance. As a result of this 
fracture there will occur more or less differential movement of the rocks 
on the two sides of the fissure, and the amount of relative displacement 
may be measured. The fault-fissure may be either vertical or inclined : 
if inclined, the amount of inclination measured from the vertical is called 
the hade of the fault, and it is expressed in degrees.^ The amount of 



Fio. 14. — ^Di-\gbam of Faults. 

F Vertical fault ; F', Normal fault ; baa', the dip ; h, the hade ; ab, the 
’ heave ; a'b, the throw. 


vertical displacement is the throiv of the fault, and the side wmen is 
relatively raised is caUed the upthrow side ; the other is the downthrow 
side. These relations are indicated in the diagram (Fig. 14). It is 
evidently immaterial in this case whether the strata on the right have 
moved up, or those on the left down : we are only concerned with 

relative displacement. , ■ _* 4 . 

In dealing with inclined faults, however, there is one important 

tinction to be observed : at 6, Fig. 15 is shown a fault mchned to the 

left ■ the downthrow also is to the left. This is called a normal fault. 

c Fiu 15, shows a fault dipping in the same direction, while the upthrow 

to the left, so that one part of the bed Hes vertically above the other 

1 In economic work it i-s now more common to speak of 
to the dip of a bed. If d is the dip and h the hade, obviously d - 90 A. 
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part for a certain distance. This is called a reversed fault. Obviously, 
in the case of a reversed fault a vertical shaft sunk between certain 
points will pass through the same bed twice, while in a normal fault 
it cannot do so, and may even miss it entirely. In coal-mining districts 
the area within which a seam can be missed by a vertical sinking is 
often called a want, as the seam is wanting there. 

It is obvious that a fault cannot extend to an indefinite length, but 
must end somewhere and somehow. Sometimes a fault ends against 


another fault, without any apparent continuation on the other side, 
but more commonly it just fades out ; this means that the downthrow 



Fro. 15. — Differe>-t Tvpes of F.^ttets. 

a. Normal fault, downthrow to left, fissure vertical ; b, normal fault with inclined 

fissure ; c, reversed fault, upthrow to left, 

side is of the nature of a sag, with the greatest throw in the middle 

running out to nothing at the ends. This is certainly the case with the 

peat Worcester fault in the Western Province of Cape Colony, which 

is traceable for about 150 miles and in the middle has a downthrow of 

at least 12,000 feet. The Pennine fault system on the east side of the 

Eden valley in Cumberland and Westmorland appears to be very 

similar on a smaller scale. It seems to fade away at the north end, 

while in the middle part, east of Penrith and Appleby, the throw must 

amount to several thousand feet. At the south end, near Brough, it 

links on to the Dent fault through a mass of small tilted blocks which 

are affected by both systems. It is not really known how the Dent 

fault IS related to the Craven faults, but it does not seem to continue 
to the south of them. (See Fig. 77, p. 214.) 

Since the septum of a fold is the weakest part of it, faults often tend 
to be formed here, and in particular overfolds often pass over into 
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reversed faults, as shown in Fig. 16, and if the thrusting movement 
continues the two ends of the same bed may eventually be separated by 
a considerable distance. Obviously also the hade of the fault may 
become very great, that is to say it may be inclined to the horizon at a 
very low angle ; such reversed faults with an incb'nation approaching 
the horizontal and a large displacement are usually distinguished as 





a. 


Fig. 16. — Formation op an Overthrust. 

arching ; b, becoming an overfold ; c, septum replaced h 
ner strata carried over the lower along the thmst-plane 


tkmst-pl<ines. By them one part of a set of beds is sometimes carried 
over another part for many miles. These over-thrusts often occur on a 
large scale in mountain chains, which have been formed by powerful 
folding (Fig. 17). Some notable examples are found in the north- 
western Highlands of Scotland, where in one case, the Moine Thrust, 
the displacement is at least ten miles, while in Scandinavia a similar 
thrust is believed to have a displacement of 60 miles. 
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It is very coininon for faults to occur in groups, in jiarallel, witLi 
coniparativeiy short distances, and when this hapj»ens in the rase <; 
inclined strata it is clear that the outcrop of any particular bed ma 
be repeated several timeSj as shown in Fiy. 19. 

Faults often produce notable effects on the topographv of a regio 
where they occur by bringing together strata of verv dilYrrent rcsistanc 



Fig. 17.— Thrust-plaxe among the MorNTAixs Somi of 

\\ ALLENSTADT. (After Professor Rothplerz.) 

1, Trias ; 2, Lias 3, Cretaceous; 4, Tertiary. T T, Great 

by Normal fault. 


THE Lake of 
thrust-plane ; 


to weathering, so that the harder rock may stand up like a wall, formin' 
what IS known as a fault-scarp. A good example of this is seen it 
Giggleswick >_car, ni est V orkshire, where a cliff of hard limeston. 
north of the Craven fault sands up above the lower ground formed h\ 
the soiter beds on the soutth side (see Fig IS). 


S.7iearse£-t Scar 


McuaKtcn N 



Fig. 18. — Generalized section across the Craven F wlts 

SHOWING HOW THE CaREONIEERO US STRATA ARE SL'CCE 
DOWN TOWARDS THE SOCTH, 


\\ EST Yorkshire 

SSIVELY FACLTED 


1, Silurian ; 


The total throw of the two faults is about 1,500 

2, Carboniferous Limestone, Lower Carboniferous ; 

Lpper Carboniferous. 


feet. 

3, ]\Iill.-tone Grit, 


, . e hate alreadt been how as a result of the pressure of 

o\ei _^mg rocks there may be set up in fine-grained sediments a fissile 
structure kimwri as lamination. A somewhat similar structure, but 
much more highly developed, frequently results from the intense pres- 
sures set up during earth-movements. Cleavage dilfer.^ from lamina- 
tion however, in one important particular: lamination is necos.'^arilv 

parallel to the onain-j hAr]flL-,n- , ^ 
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with their long axes perpendicular to the pressure, but besides this 
there is always a large amount of actual deformation and shearing, 
accompanied by recrystallisation, so that cleavage involves a good deal 
of mineralogical change as well as .a merely mechanical one. 

For the proper development of cleavage a considerable load of over- 
lying rock is necessary, and the process is essentially deep-seated. If 
the first effect of the pressure is to produce folding, fracture, and com- 
pression in rocks that are not very well consolidated, cleavage will not 
begin until the other effects have reached their Limit, and no more 
relative displacement can occur ; in other words, rocks cannot be 
cleaved until they have been packed as tightly as possible. Cleavage 
takes place most readily in fine-grained sediments, such as clay and 
shale, and also in fine volcanic ashes. The resulting well -cleaved rock is 
called a slate. Sometimes the original bedding is completely obliterated, 
but generally it can be distinguished by differences of colour and 
texture in successive bands (Plate V). This is well shown by the green 
stripes so common in the purple roofing-slates of Carnarvonshire, 
usually making a high angle with the cleavage planes. Rocks may be 
cleaved in more than one direction as a result of successive pressures, 
and will then tend to break up into various regular solid figures, instead 
of thin slabs. 

Coarse-textured rocks, such as sandstones, do not readily undergo 

cleavage, and sometimes slates enclose bands of grit or limestone which 

have resisted cleavage, but have been folded and contorted in various 
ways. 

Foliation. 

foliation. 


Closely allied to cleavage is the structure known as 


This consists essentially of a parallel arrangement of the 
minerals of the rocks, and this parallel arrangement often induces a 
tendency to split in defimte directions ; however, this does not amount 
to toe cl^vage, as the fracture is usually imperfect and irregular. 
Fohation is a result of very high pressures produced by earth-move- 
ments, and it is always accompanied by a more or less complete recrvs- 
tallisation of the minerals, or formation of new minerals. It affects not 
Dnly fine-textured sediments, like cleavage, but also coarse-grained 
rocks of aU kinds, both sedimentary and igneous. The rock types pro- 
iuced by this process are known collectively as gneisses and schists ; 
:1^ difference between the two classes is not very defimte, but on the 
vhole t^ gneisses are coarse-grained and look like crushed igneous rocks 
Plate VI (i)), while the schists are finer in texture, approaching slates. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 1 

In geological maps uniformly-dipping stmte o^n ^ow V-shaped ontorops 

of varying acuteness, as will be seen m Figs. 9, 10 and 1 . ^ i. 

^^^Uowing note wiU explain how the dire^n and acutene® of such 

outcrops depend upon the relative dips of the strata and valley l^r . 

(T^. 20)represent the floor of the vaUey at any small part where 

W*^th^ inclination also represented by w^ outerop along 

bed, iTr^onte.-elockwI. di^io. tato . hcrt- 

acute V pointing Ip the valley. As the plane rotetes towards 



Fio. 20. — ^Ei.KVATio:f. 
XY, Valley floor. 



1 * 1,0 V outcrop becomes blunter, as seen in the diagrans, oft, 

it will be seen that a bed with a dip in toUbv floor) 

(i... dipping dn-n trenm ^ 

will have a V outcrop pomting dtwm-stream , ^ „„„i« ]qb8 
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CHAPTER II 

DENUDATION 


Introductory.^ — It is a fact scarcely needing extended demonstratior 
that the surface of the land is undergoing a constant process of des- 
truction. Every shower of rain can be seen to carry loose material tc 
a lower level, and in flood-time rivers are rendered turbid by the amount 
of solid matter in suspension. At the foot of steep slopes and preci- 
pices in mountain regions may be seen piles of angular rock-fragments 
obviously fallen from above, and the beds of the streams are full ol 
subangular and rounded pebbles derived from higher levels. In desert 
regions an unfailing supply of sand, is whirled along by the wind, and 
fills up the hollows : it can only be formed by the disintegration of the 
rocks of other parts of the desert itself. Examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely to show that the land-surfaces of the globe are undergoing 
a constant process of loss. Since the destruction of the present land 
affords the material from which modem deposits are being built up, to 
be eventually in their turn raised into land, it is logical to begin our 
consideration of geological processes with a discussion of the manner 
of origin of the raw material at the present day, and the light this casts 
on the processes at work m the past. We shall therefore assume the 
existence of the earth in its present condition, and we shall begin with 
a study of the processes of destmction at present in operation, com- 
prised under the general term of denudation. 


Climate and Denudation. — Since denudation is chiefly brought about, 
either directly or indirectly, by atmospheric agencies, the character and 
extent of the denudation in any given district are to a large degree con- 
troUed by the climatic conditions in that district. The different agents 
of denudation will be considered in detail in subsequent sections” but 
it may be said here that the most important of them are gra\’ity, 
water, ice, wind and, in a less degree, plants and animals. Of these 
pavity is unaffected by climate, but the rest are directly dependent 

^ From this point of view the land-surfaces of the globe may be classi- 
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with conspicuous absence of plants and animals. Outside of this 
comes in each hemisphere the temperate zone, with a cool cli^te, 
abundant rainfaU, and a thick covering of vegetation. liasUy, m the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions there is very low temperature, so that 
most of the precipitation is in the soUd form, as snow : running water 
is rare or absent, and the conditions are those of a dry climSte : there 

is little or no vegetation, and animal life is scarce. 

These four types may be summarised as follows ; 

(а) Ecjoatorial belt, bot and damp* 

(б) Desert belts, hot and diy- 

(c) Temperate belts, cool and damp* 

(d) Arctic belts, cold and dry. 

The denudation in each of these climatic zones possesses special dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, according to which of the agents above 
en^ierat^ is dominant. These will be dealt with later m detai 
Marine denudation is also an important subject, and requires sepai^ 
treatment. It is not much affected by climate, except m ^e 
zones, where its effects are complicated by the preface of sea-i^ 
Nature of Denudation.— The process of denudation is th^old : it is 
necessary first to consider the actual loosening and breal^ up of tte 
matS; secondly, the means by '"Hch the 

removed from its original situation ; and, thirdly, the geolo^cadj^ 
it does during transit to its next compara^ely perm^ent 
place These processes are distinguished as Weathenng, Transport ^ 
Corrosion res^tively : the sum-total of their effects is comprised 

under the general term Erosion, 

(1) Weatherinq 

Under this heading, as above stated, are to be indud^ afl Ae 
cesses which bring about the actual dismte^tion of Ae rock^ 
nreoaration of the material for the action of transport^ 

Plate ATI (ii))- Weathering is partly of the nat^ of ch^<^ 

composition, usuaUy known as gl^, *5® X ofSi^ 

of cry^Uine minerab. Some rocks consist wholly of mineral paniiue*^ 

crvstab or grains, while others consist m part of mineral 
i^art of cementing material, which holds 

Sto a coherent mass. The facility with which a rt^ I 

no into its component particles wiU evidently depend on the natom 
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this cement, other things being equal. Most of the sedimentary rocks 
are held together by a cement which is somewhat easily broken up, so 
that they readily undergo mechanical weathering, and many of them 
are distinctly soft. 

The igneous rocks, on the other hand, have crystallised from the 
molten state, and they are held together by the cohesion of their crystals 
alone : in their original form they never possess a soft cement, and may 
therefore be regarded as hard. This is true of the fresh, unaltered 
rocks ; some are much more susceptible to weathering than others, so 
that igneous rocks do not always resist denudation better than sediments. 

Chemical Weathering. — The minerals composing rocks may be 
regarded as chemical compounds, whose composition and physical 
properties depend on the conditions of their formation. If these con- 
ditions remain unchanged the min erals also will remain unaltered : 
that is to say they are stable. But in the course of their existence 
rocks are subjected to great changes, so that some or all of their minerals 
may become unstable under the new conditions, and will themselves 
undergo alteration. The general result of these processes is to break 
up the rock : the minerals are decomposed, and their constituents are 
set &ee to enter into new combinations, either among themselves or 
with substances brought in from outside. Thus a great variety of 
chemical reactions are set up and new compounds are formed. 

Chemical Action of the Atmosphere. — The ordinary constituents of 

the atmosphere are nitrogen, oxygen, carbon dioxide and water- 
vapour, with a very small proportion of nitric acid and ammonia. 
Nitrogen is very inert and plays no part in weathering, and the amount 
of nitrogen compounds is so small that they also may be disregarded. 
The carbon dioxide in the air of the open country generally amounts 
bo about 3 parts in 10,000, though it is somewhat variable. Small as 
;his amount may seem it is of great importance, and it is clear that 
jarbon ^oxide dissolved in water plays an important part in chemical 
weathering. This will be discussed more fully when dealing with the 
iffects of water on rocks and minerals. 

Many of the processes of weathering depend on oxidation. Here 
igain, however, the action is much intensified by the presence of mois- 
ure and carbon dioxide, and many processes of oxidation cannot 
)roceed at all if the air is perfectly dr 
usting of iron and steel, and the same 
hemical reactions. 


. A familiar example is the 
applies to innumerable other 
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It appears, then, that it is difficult, if not impossible to separate 
the effects of the different gaseous constituents of the atmosphere 
from the effects of water in the liquid state within the rocks them- 
selves, since these constituents, are most active when dissolved in 

water. 

Physical Action of the Atmosphere. — Besides the chemical processes 

briefly enumerated above, there are certain important physical wither- 
in'^ agents which must be ascribed to atmospheric causes. It is weU 
kiTowS that most ordinary sohd substances expand when heated and 
contract on cooling. Now rocks are not homogeneous, but are aggre- 
orates of substances which behave differently in this respect. They 
will not act as a whole, as a homogeneous substance would do, but 
each individual crystal or grain will expand or contract according to 
its nature. As a consequence of heating and cooling great strains are 
<;et up and fractures of all degrees of magnitude may take place. In 
tropical countries, and especiaUy in dry regions where the sky is clear 
and radiation is uninterrupted, the difference between day and night 
temperatures is often very great, and the fall of temperati^ after 
sunset is rapid. In such regions disintegration of rocks by this means 
occurs on a verv large scale, and gives rise to the great piles of angular 
scree material so common at the foot of monntam slopes m desert 
remons In temperate climates the same process undoubtedly occurs 
on an appropriate scale, though its effects are usuaUy masked by the 
effects due to the expansion of water in freezing. 

Chemical Action of Water.— 

weatherm«T agent, it will be found that its effects are manifold. Ithw 

already been pointed out how the chemical activity of the ps^ of Ae 

atmosphere is increased by the presence of water but ^ 

water has many effects peculiar to itself, and it is undoubtedly the most 

important agent of weathering. 

Most of the ordinarv constituent minerals of rocks are for all practi<p 
purposes insoluble in 'pure water. It is only such exceptiopl depoaita 
L beds that are freelv soluble. Calcium sulphate (gyppm p 
anhydrite) is somewhat soluble, as also is calcium carbopte, but tte 
case of the last-named is complicated, as its solubility is grp y 
increased by the presence of carbon dioxide in the water. Tlmsubj^ 
wiU be dealt with later. Pure silica is hardly affected unle^ 

is alkahne, when it is slightly soluble, especiaUy if m the ^ 

But a large part of the solvent effect of natural water. is dp to 

presence of acids, especially carbon dioxide, and 
by oxidation of sulphides, such as pyrite, marcasite and 
A good example of the last-named process can often be 
corrosive effect of mine-waters and the draining from 
which often have a disastrous affect on vegetation, ^ 

acidity. The large group of organic compounds known coUecti ly 
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the humic acids, formed by decaying vegetable matter such as peat, 
also help in the decomposition and solution of minerals. 

As mentioned above, the case of the calcareous rocks, especially the 
carbonates, is specially important since the solubility of calcium carbon- 
ate is much increased by the presence of carbon dioxide dissolved in the 
water, when a much more soluble bi-carbonate is formed, thus : 

CaCOa + COj + HjO = HjCalCOa)*. 


Water percolating through the rocks of limestone districts and along 
their fissures dissolves away the rock, often to a large extent, and may 
result in the formation of caverns, like those of the Mendips, Derby- 
shire, or West Yorkshire, or the gigantic caves of Styria and Kentucky, 
These caverns are the courses of tmderground rivers, and have in most 
cases been hollowed out by the solvent action of the water of the rivers 
working along joints previously existing in the rocks. 

Oxidation is of considerable importance as a weathering agent ; its 
effects are most conspicuous on the compounds of iron, so widely dis- 
tributed and so abundant in the rocks. In most of the igneous rocks 


a large part of the iron exists in combination in the ferrous state, and 
when the complex molecules of the silicates are broken up this ferrous 
iron readily passes into the ferric condition. To this process of oxida- 
tion of iron is due the yellow or brown crust so common on weathered 


surfaces of rocks which when fresh are black, grey, green or blue in 
colour ; and, in fact, the prevailing colour of almost all rocks depends 
on the state of oxidation of iron. Almost all soils show some tint of 


yellow, brown or red, whatever may have been the original colour of 
the rocks from which they were derived. Here also the change of 
colour is due to oxidation. 


The reverse process of deoxidation or reduction is apparently not of 

much geological importance, and cannot be expected to occur frequently 

on a large scale, since under the prevaibng conditions of the earth’s 

surface the highly oxidised compounds are the more stable. The 

most common reducing agent in nature is organic matter, and it is to 

be noted that strata stained red by ferric iron often show green or white 

spots, doubtless due to local reduction of iron compounds to the ferrous 

state during decomposition of organic matter originally entombed in 
therm 


Decomposition of Some Common Minerals.— It is impossible to give 

a full account of the innumerable processes of mineral decomnosition 
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They therefore tend to survive and to be concentratea m tne resianes, 
quartz bein^ by far the most abundant. Musco^dte. however, is rather 
easdv broken up mechanically owing to its very perfect cleavage, and 
is therefore often finely divided in transported deposits. 

The decomposition of the felspars is very important, owing to the 
abundance of the minerals of this group. The subject is, however, 
rather complicated, as the results are not always, the same and it is 
not clear what the determining conditions are. The felspars are 
alumino-silicates of potash, soda or lime, often mixed : they are thei^ 

fore salts of a strong base and a weak acid and babie to hydrol^ 
In the case of the potash and soda felspars the alka^ and some of the 
silica (probably coUoidal) are set free and the residue is nibble 
hvdrated compound of alumina and silica, which when crystalhsed is 
called kaolinite. It may be regarded as the purest form of clay- 
material. The lime of the plagioclase felspars m most cases eventually 
forms calcium carbonate. Sometimes, however, it app^rs that ^tash 
and soda felspars give rise to finely divided mica, which may also be 
regarded as a clay-mineral. Biotite is changed to a colourless imca 
with separation of iron, or to green chlonte, while the magnesia 
also Yield chlorite. Hornblende, augite and obvine as a rule eventually 
decompose to some green silicate of magnesia of the sepentme group 
with separation of iron as oxide or hydrate. The whole subject of 
the decomposition of aluminous silicates and of the co^titutaon of 

their derivatives is extremely complex and ca^ot be dealt 

but it may be stated briefly that such mmerak in the mam yield the 

components of clay. It is probable that aU the calcii^ 
abundant among the sedimentary rocks was nltimately derived ftom 
lime-bearing siUcates in the primary rocks of the earth s crast. 

Of the non-siHcate minerals, pyrite reacts with water 
the final products of a complex reaction being hytkated feme o^de 
free sulpLric acid. This is a good example of osdataon m 
Apatite is rather insoluble, and often remains unaltered, unless attacked 

and rock-salt are all more or 

by^dilnte adds. In the case of rocks compo^d of these mmerals, 

cnlntion is the most important weathermg agent. 

To S« tL cief produL of the weathering of the oomrnoa 

silicate minerals are alnminons T ' 

chlorites, iron oxides and carbonates, while the carbonates, 

and othe'r soluble minerals are themselves the products of weat enng 
and other secondary processes. 

- - ' mechamcal action oi 


Mechanical 


The 


j provinces of transport and corrasion 
:;::h:rg!Vn“rti;r7 ^one process which strictly appertam. 
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to tliis part of the subject. As is well known, water differs from most 
other common substances in that it expands in passing to the solid 
state, and this expansion is large, amounting roughly to 10 per cent. 
The expansion also exerts enormous pressure, so that when water 
freezes within the cavities and interstices of a rock great strains are set 
up, and fragments may be broken off, or the rock shattered to a con- 
siderable depth. This agency is of great importance in cold climates 
and in high mountain districts, and the great accumulations of rock 
debris in such regions are chiefly formed in this way. Frost also plays 
an important part in loosening surface accumulations and rendering 
them more easily acted on by agents of transport. This effect can be 
easily seen on the surface of roads and ploughed fields after a thaw. 
The water in the soil expands on freezing and increases the distance 
between the solid particles : when the ice melts and the water returns 
to its original volume, or is removed altogether by evaporation, the soil 
is left in a spongy state, so that it is easily carried away by running 
water. 

Action of Plants and Animals. — Besides the inorganic agents of 
weathering described above, a good deal of rock-destruction can be 
traced to the vital activity of plants and animals, especially the former. 
The roots of plants secrete acid juices which enable them to decompose 
the minerals of the soils and rocks, into which they often penetrate for 
long distances. They have also a considerable mechanical efficiency in 
widening existing fissures and facilitating the entrance of water and air. 
A thick covering of vegetation has also a certain conservative effect in 
protecting the soil from removal. As a consequence of this the surface 
of the ground even in temperate regions is usually covered by a thick 
::oating of disintegrated material, formed by weathering in situ. 

Even such lowly organised plants as mosses and lichens play their 
jart in weathering, since they help to retain moisture on rock surfaces, 
ind their juices also have a corrosive effect. Tufts of moss and lichens 
ire frequently found to lie in little hollows formed in this way, and 
hese are true rock-basins on a small scale. 

The geological activity of animals lies rather in the direction of 
ransport and deposition than of denudation. Darwin has clearly 
hown the importance of earthworms in bringing to the surface great 
[uantities of finely divided soil which has passed through their bodies 
nd is in a state fit to be easUy carried away by water or wind, and the 
Teat moimds of soil piled up by ants and white ants are well known. 
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trorv, since a large proportion of them have undergone more or leas 
transport from their original situation, and some, such as river alluvium 
and glacial deposits, consist of material which is now at a long distance 
from'^its point of origin. These will be dealt with fully in the chapter on 
Terrestrial Deposits. It is a fact, however, that large reg;ions of the 
earth are covered with loose material actually in situ. Reference has 
alreadv been made to the great blankets of weathered rock in tropical 
reo^ions, and something of the same sort occurs in temperate climates. 
It is a commonplace that when not masked by transported deposits 
the character of the soil is controlled by the underlying rock. The rich 
deep red soil of the Severn Valley on the Old Red Sandstone differs 
greatly from the thin whitish or grey soils of the Chalk, and these again 
from the sparse sandy covering of the Yorkshire moors, lying on sand- 
stones and shales. In extreme cases the superficial layer consists only 
of the portion of the original rock that is unattacked by any weathering 
agents, like the flint gravels of East Anglia. Curiously enough the 
more open and higher parts of the South Downs are covered by thin 
red or even black flinty soil, which can only be regarded as the insoluble 
residue of the Chalk. Of similar origin is the Terra Rossa, which covers 
large areas on the limestones and dolomites of the Adriatic region and 
other Mediterranean countries. 

An interesting example of an unusual type of residual surface deposit 
is to be seen in parts of the Southern Transvaal. Here large areas are 
covered by what appear to be masses of modern gravel, consisting of 
large and well rounded water-worn pebbles. These pebbles are in 
reality derived by simple weathering from beds of conglomerate of 
enorrnous thickness constituting a large part of the most ancient seg- 
mentary rocks of the region, and the appearance of violent water action 


in recent times is wholly deceptive. 

Influence of Latitude on Weathering. — Weathering is not a uniform 
process all over the world, its nature and extent being largely controlled 
by climatic conditions. From this point of view four types of climate 
inay be recognised, as follows,— first, the damp equatorial belt ; second, 
the desert belts ; third, the temperate zones ; and fourth, the Arctic 
regions. Hence it appears that the principal factor m determining the 
character of the weathering in any given area is latitude. Naturally 
however, there is much variation in different parts of the world and 
ven,- different conditions may prevail in the same latitude on the two 
sides of a continent : a good example is afforded by Natal as con- 
trasted with South-West -\frica. The central parts of large land mas^ 
often differ much from the coastal belts, and it has been said, wite 
much truth, that in Central -\sia the temperate zone is missing, the 


desert belt merging directly into the Arctic 

Weathering in Equatorial Regions. — In n 

(jungle countries) owing to high temperatu 


iqnatorial repons 

excessive rainfall 
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chemical weathering is specially active and thick vegetation hinders 
transport. Hence in many places the rocks are thoroughly decomposed 
down to very great depths, sometimes 100 feet or more. Among the 
igneous rocks formation of kaolinite and laterite is specially characteris- 
tic as hereafter described, while sedimentary rocks are rapidly dis- 
integrated : by removal of the cement in the case of sandstones, 
conglomerates and even quartzites, while shales, slates and schists are 
converted to soft clay. Naturally also limestones are rapidly dissolved , 
even deep underground, and extraordinary effects are sometimes pro- 
duced by collapse of overlying less soluble strata into cavities left by 
underground solution of limestones. A notable feature of tropical 
weathering, difficult to explain, is the extreme sharpness of its lower 
limit, in many cases. Sometimes in a quarry it is seen that the passage 
from completely rotten to hard, fresh rock takes place almost in the 
thickness of a knife-blade. It is a moot point whether bacterial action 
plays a part in this kind of rock-decay. The high temperature of the 
ground-water, often up to 80°, would naturally be favourable, and 
the possibility must be taken into account, though there is no 
proof. 


Weathering in Desert Regions. — In those parts of the world specially 
characterised by a dry climate and consequent absence of vegetation, 
that is to say in deserts, peculiar conditions prevail, and the character 
of the weathering differs a good deal from what is found elsewhere. 
True deserts chiefly occur in more or less continuous zones on either 
side of the equatorial belt, and in the majority of cases the temperature 
is high, at least during the day, while the nights are often cool or even 
cold. Consequently the daily range of temperature is very great, so 
that here the effects of alternate expansion and contraction have full 
play, and it appears that true desert sands may be formed by the 
simple breaking up of rocks into their constituent crystals by this 
means, without perceptible alteration of the minerals themselves. 

Although ordinary rainfall is practically absent, now and then, even 
in the driest regions, there are violent rainstorms and cloud-bursts, so 
that there is always a certain amount of ground-water in depth. Since 
the air is always very hot and dry, this water travels upwards by 
japillarity, carrying with it salts dissolved out of the rocks. These salt 
jolutions react with the minerals of the rocks near the surface and 
leconapose the less stable ones, causing disintegration. This effect, 
mmbined with rapid changes of temperature, often causes the surface 

X. * 1 » . 
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has beeE greatly exaggerated : deserts are usually pale yellow or grey, 

like the sands of the seashore. ■ • v vi i 

A very common phenomenon in desert regions is a bro^ or bl^k 

shiny crL on the rocks, the so-called ‘ vemis du c^esert, which eonsiste 

of oiides of iron and manganese. It is probably due to evaporation of 

wat;r brought up by capillarity, containing salts of iron and 

and chlorides in solution. It is thoroughly character^tic of deserts, 
both ancient and modern, and according to Walther it affords a sure 
test of the prevalence of such conditions. 

Weathering in Temperate Regioiis.-The type of weathenng prevail- 
ing in regions of temperate climate is to a certam extent a combmabou 
of all the others, but naturaUy each exists m a less marked degree than 
in dLstricts where the cUraatic conditions are more extreme. There are 
luo to be noted considerable seasonal variations. In wmter frost 
action is dominant, whereas in summer water plays a more conspicno® 
nlrt It is only in specially dry seasons and in locabt.es where tie 
climate is nnnsnallv arid that wind action and dry wi^thermg are of 
aiiv importance, it must, however, be borne m l^d that clunabe 
cmiditions, and especially the rainfall, show wide variations W 

Zited areas. To take one case only, the average minlall of the 
western coast of the British Isles is much higher than that of the east 
"oast so that it is difficult to compare the activity of wi^thenng pro- 
cTsis in the two regions. Elevation above sea-level is a^ an im^r- 
tant factor and even in the comparatively low mountains of As 
British Isles the higher portions show conspicuously the effects of 

effect On The whole, perhaps, solution and chemical 

“Ln is restricted to a smaU part of the year, but is very efficient while 

WraUierlng under Arctic Conditions.— Owing to the low temperate^ 

WeamcMg «m the organic agencies are alm.^ 

chemic . the' most important weathering agent B ^ 

tnoperatiie. Bj far the n 

expansion of water on treczing, cause of the 

SilS^'of^^'e tgTesT 

,now-line. Voder .ho,se condil.on., <>ee7P7;^.f„ to 
minimum, and the dominant Proee-ss is dBint^ton w 

o- -Teathering mnsthe 

almost non-cxistriit. 
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(2) Transport and Copra sion 

The material loosened by the various processes of weathering des- 
cribed in the last section is subjected to further influences which 
remove it from its former situation and deposit it elsewhere, and these 
processes of removal are summed up under the general designation ol 
tramvort. To effect transport mechanical energy is required, and this 
energy is supplied by gravity acting alone, by wind, and by moving 

water and ice, . ^ e ^ 

Every moving particle is capable of doing a certain amount of work ; 

and the kinetic energy of the transported particles, whether falling 
freely under the influence of gravity or carried along by wind, water oi 
ice, is able to overcome the cohesion of other particles, so that rock- 
fragments, when once loosened from their beds, form effective graving 
tools by which the surface is carved out. It is difficult, therefore, tc 
separate clearly the effects of transport and corrasion, as the lattei 
process goes on concurrently with the former. It will be most con- 
venient to consider the two processes together, since to treat them 
separately would involve much needless repetition. 

Agents of Transport — The chief agents of transport arc : gravity 
wind, and especially water both in the liquid form and when solidified 
into snow and ice. Besides these, other agencies sometimes come intc 


play to a small extent, such as animals and birds, which may carrj 
RTnall quantities of material for long distances, and by their burrowing 
and scratching sometimes facilitate the effects of wind, gravity oi 
water. The results are so small as to be practically negligible. 


Gravity. — When material is disintegrated in any of the ways des 
cribed above under the head of weathering, the action of gravity tendi 
to cause it to seek a lower level. When rock-fragments are brok^ 
from the face of a cliff or from a steep 
freezing water or by changes of temperature, they will fall or roll to th< 
bottom, and will there give rise to those accumulations of fallen materia 


slope, either by expansion o 


which are so conspicuous a feature of mountain scenery in all climates 
These accumulations are known as screes, and some very fine example! 

are to be seen in the English Lake District ; the well-known screes or 

_ • 

the south-east side of Wastwater may be specially mentioned. 

A similar effect on a smaller scale is universally found wherever rocks 
are being weathered in situ : if the slopes are steeper than the natura 
angle of rest of the loose material, this will slide down and will arriimn 
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marked by a trail of fresh fractures and weU-marked scratches on the 
weathered surfaces of the older fragments. This shows that every 
falling block does its share in comminuting the older fragments, that 
is to say 

Landslips. — In mountainous and hilly regions, where slopes are steep, 
and on sea-coasts bounded by clifiFs, landslips are undoubtedly a geo- 
logical agent of first-class importance. They are extremely common 
in nearly all parts of the world, but for their fall development on a 
large scale rather special conditions are required. A steep slope alone 
does not necessarily produce a tendency to slips, but both the inclina- 
tion of the rocks themselves and their character have to be taken into 
accoimt. A dip in the same direction as the slope of the surface natur- 
ally favours slipping, but in most large landslips it seems that water 
is undoubtedly an important agent, acting partly by softening and 
wearing away porous or incoherent strata, and partly as a lubricant. 
Some of the most extensive landslips in the British Isles are to be seen 
in Kent, in the Isle of Wight, and on the Dorset coast near Lyme 


, it helps in the process of corrasion. 



Fig. 22. — A Peat-bog held up by a Landslip in the Clkvelastd Hills, 

Yobkshike. 


Regis, where massive Chalk overlies soft clays, such as Gault or Lias. 
Many important and destructive landslips have been recorded from 
tfie Alps in historic times, sometimes holding up temporary lakes and 
causing disastrous floods. 

In hilly districts, where landslips occur in flat-lying strata, especiaUy 
where the hills have a cap of hard rock overlying softer beds, it can 
often be seen that the slipped portion has a markedly curved lower 
surface and becomes tilted during its descent. Peat bogs or even small 
lakes, such as Gormire near Thirsk, often form in the hollows thus 
produced (Fig. 22). 

It is obWous that in areas where such slipping is frequent great care 


necessary in geological mapping, to make sure that any given outcrop 


is really in place. 

During ^dolent rain-storms and cloud-bursts land-slipping is often 
very conspicuous and in rivers running in narrow gorges it often mten- 
sifies the destructive effect of floods by temporarily d ammm g the water, 
thus creating an extra rush of water when the dam bursts. This is 
often the cause of the destruction of bridges. Among well-wooded 
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mountains in tropical regions of violent and heavy rainfall, landslipping 
of this kind seems to be the most important agent of erosion , the 
scars thus formed are often very conspicuous on steep, jungle-covered 


aosely allied to land-sUpping is the cracking and slow sliding of 
sUces of boulder-clay on steep hillsides, and in fact it is impossible to 
draw any sharp distinction between sudden and conspicuous landslips 
and the slow creep that is so common in many clay formations. Evi- 
dence of the process is abundant in the British Isles, and even in an 
area of such low reUef as the district round Kettering and Northampton 
it is clear that there has been much slipping of the harder limestones 

and ironstones over the Lias clays in the valleys. 

Although the direct action of gravity is comparatively of minor 
importance in geology, it must not be forgotten that the power of water, 
snow, and ice as agents of denudation is ultimately due to gravity. 

Wind as a Geological Agent — In our own country and in other 
temperate climates the geological effects of wind are not very con- 
spicuous, partly because of the thick coating of vegetation which acts 
as a shield for the loose material, and partly because of the prevailing 
dampness, which prevents the formation of dust to any great extent. 
It is only in certain sandy districts, such as the country round Aldershot 
and in parts of East Anglia, and on the western coasts of the island, that 
wind action is of any considerable importance. To obtain a true con- 
ception of the geological importance of wind we must turn to a desert 
region, where it is by far the most potent agent of transport and 
corrasion. (See Chapter IV). 

Transport by wind possesses one special peculiarity in that material 


may be, and often is, carried uphill against the influence of gravity. 
This peculiarity is to a certain extent shared by ice transport. Fine 
dust may also be carried by wind over water areas, and this is by no 


means uncommon. The rain which falls in the south of Europe, for 
example in Sicily, is often quite turbid owing to solid matter in sus- 


pension, derived from the deserts of Africa, and this affords a means by 
which small organisms and spores and germs of larger organisms may 
be distributed over wide areas. In volcanic eruptions also enormous 
quantities of fine dust are carried into the air, and spread far and wide. 
The dust from the eruption of Krakatoa in 1883 was carried by air- 
currents in the upper layers of the atmosphere all over the world, and 
produced remarkable sunset effects even in Europe. 
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Running Water as an Agent ol Transport and Corrasion.— Under 

temperate conditions of climate and general surroundings, by far the 
most important agent of transport and corrasion is running water. It 
may be said that in temperate latitudes with a normal rainfall the 
existing relief of the land is due almost entirely to this cause, the effects 
of gravity and wind being very subsidiary. 

From the point of view of the study of river development it is unfor- 
tunate that so much of JiTorth-western Europe, including most of the 
British Isles, and also a large part of the United States, were subjected 
in geologically recent times to intense glaciation, which introduced 
innumerable complications into their topography and rendered its 
elucidation extremely difficult. Furthermore, until surprisingly recent 
times British geologists were obsessed by the idea that plains and broad 
valleys had been excavated by the sea, and that narrow valleys and 
gorges were cracks in the earth caused by earthquakes : aU this was a 
relic of the catastrophic theories of the eighteenth century. It was 
only when the subject was taken up seriously in the unglaciated regions 
of the western United States and especially in the Great Basin, where 
the geology is on the whole very simple and on a large scale, that true 
enlightenment began. The earliest attempt in this direction was 
Gilbert's classical ‘ Report on the Geology of the Henry Mountains,’ ^ 
while later his conclusions were much extended by I. C. Russell and 
W. M. Davis, 2 and the last-named afterwards extended his work to 
some of the rivers of the British Isles, notably the Thames and the 

Severn.® 

The Energy of a Stream. — The starting-point of Gilbert’s theoretical 
conclusions is the conception that every stream possesses a defimte 
amount of energy, depending on its volume and velocity. The volume 
of a given stream is regarded as a fixed quantity ; but the velocity 
depends on several other factors, and in particular on the gradient. 
Friction between the flowing water and the sides and floor of the 
channel is also taken into consideration, so that the form of the chajmel 
is also of great importance. The energy of a stream is partly utilised 

1 Gilbert, Beport on the Gedogy of the Henry Mountaine. Washington, 1880. 

* Davis. Physical Geography. Boston, 1898. Russell, Biver Development: 

Progressive Science Series. London, 1903. -iook 

* Davis, ‘ The Development of certain English Rivers.’ Oeogr. Joum., v. 1890, 

p. 127. 
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by friction and partly by the transport of solid matter in suspension. 
As the energy is a fixed amount, there is evidently a close relation 
between friction and transport, since their sum is a constant. 

Material which is simply carried along in suspension has little 
geological effect, but the coarser particles rolled along the bed of the 
stream perform work by tneans of the energy imparted to them by their 
movement. Every moving fragment striking the sides or bottom of 
a stream has a certain effect in overcoming the coherence of the rock 
over which the stream flows, and thus removing particles which can 
be carried away by the r unnin g water. This is the most important 
part of corrasion. The tools employed are rock-particles carried along 
the bottom of the stream, and the driving force is the energy of the 
stream itself. We thus see how closely connected are the two processes 
of transport and corrasion. 

Load of a Stream. — ^It is evident that a stream of a given volume 
and velocity will be able to transport a certain definite amount of solid 
material, and this is called the load of the stream. Theoretically, the 
total weight which can be carried should be unaffected by the state of 
division of the material, provided the size of the particles did not 
exceed the maximum which could be transported by the given stream ; 
but it is found that in reality a stream can carry a larger load of fine 
detritus than of coarse, or, as Gilbert puts it, it is easier to carry ten 
particles of one grain than one particle of ten grains. Hence the 
effective load of a folly loaded stream depends on the fineness of division 
of the particles. In a fully loaded stream any further addition of material 
must be balanced by dropping an equivalent quantity of the load 
already carried ; corrasion and deposition must be equal, and the 
stream cannot cut down vertically. A stream with no load does very 
little corrasion. Therefore, there must be some intermediate load for 
which the effective vertical corrasion is at a maximum. Where, on 
the other hand, the load brought into any part of a stream is \oo great, 
deposition must occur. 

It was pointed out many years ago that increase of velocity increases 

the transporting power of a stream in much more than the simple ratio, 

and Hopkins showed that the weight lifted should vary theoretically 

as the sixth power of the velocity. However, it is found by experiment 

^t the actual ratio is somewhat less than this. The very rapid 

increase of transporting power as the velocity rises explains the powerful 

effect of floods. If a stream during a flood runs three or four times as 

as usual, its transporting power will be multiplied several himdred 

traes, and it will be able to carry with ease boulders which at other 
times would be quite immovable. 

The Curve of Elrosiom In the case of most streams the upper part 
of the course is the steepest, while near the mouth the slope, and 
consequently the velocity, becomes less. This decrease of 
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diminish^? the power of transport, and some of the load must be thrown 
down. Hence it foUows that a stream deposits material m the lower 
part of its course while it is still corrading near its head. In the same 
way minor variations of slope in the course of a stream will lead to 
alternate regions of deposition and corrasion. Suppose that at some 
period of its existence the course of a stream, seen in vertical section, 
shows the form illustrated in Fig. 23 (continuous line), with an alterna- 
tion of steep and gentle slopes. \NTiere the slopes are steepest corrasion 





Fic. 23 . — Gbades'G of a Riveb-bed. 


wiU take place, and where they are gentle deposition will occur, so that 
eventually the whole is planed down and levelled up to one uniform 
slope (dotted line). Such a river-bed is said to be graded. If the 
volume of water and rate of erosion remained uniform throughout, 
this graded slope would be represented in section by a straight line, but 
under natural cotiditions this is not the case. The volume of water 
increases from the head downwards, while the rate of erosion is le^ 
near the sea. since the stream cannot cut down below sea-level, and the 
limit is soon reached in this part of the course. Erosion is also ^ 
near the head in consequence of the smaller volume of water. The 
ultimate result, therefore, of stream erosion is to produce a curve 
with the concave side upwards, which is commonly known as the curve 



Fig. 24. — Ctrvx of Water Ekostox. 

(It U a logarithmic curve.) 

of water erosion (Fig. 24). This is the form towards which the 
of all existing streams are tending ; many of the slugg^h nvers of the 
eastern and midland counties of England have attamed it m an excw- 
sivelv flattened form, having a regular slope from so^e to mouth, 
unbroken bv anv sudden changes of slope. On the other hand mosl 
of the rivers of the north and west show numerous rapi^, waterfall 

and other inequalities in their courses, which prove that ^lave “o 

yet reached their lowest level of erosion, but are still engaged in plami { 
MT nmiections and filling up hollows, in the endeavonr to attam ti 
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the uniform curve above described. When a river has reached a stage 
at which it can no longer appreciably deepen its course it is said to 
have reached its ba^e-level ; this term is of American origin, and is 
rather a misnomer, since the line attained is not horizontal or a level 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but a curve lying in a vertical plane. 
Base-line of erosion would be a much better term. 

It is much to be wished that some suitable word existed in English 
to express the course of a stream considered in a vertical plane. For 
this purpose the German term Thalweg is generally employed. It 
might well be called the valley-track, which is the literal translation 
of Thalweg. 

In streams which have reached base-line the thalweg is a uniform 
logarithmic curve with the concavity upwards, while in younger 
streams, and those still actively corrading, the thalweg is an irregularly 
curved line. 

The Law of Straetores. — Rate of erosion is influenced by the char- 
acter of the rocks, and especially by their hardness. Since the soft 
rocks are worn away more rapidly, the hard ones are left as elevations, 
and this differentiation will continue to become more marked until the 
’ soft rocks have reached their base-line of erosion. But the hard rocks 
are then still undergoing erosion, and this will continue till these also 
are worn down to base-line. When this is accomplished the differences 
in elevation will have disappeared, so that the law of structures is only 
strictly true in the youth and huddle age of a region of denudation, 
and not for the later stages, or matonty. However, with this limitation 
it may be said that the topographical forms of the earth’s surface are 

primarily due to differences in the hardness of the rocks of which it is 
composed. 



Pig. 25 . — C!oktinxntai. Uplift in tub Form op an Akticlinb, 


Development of a Typical Biver-i^stem. — ^The starting-point of 
modem tlieories of the development of drainage-systems is a plain of 
marme sedimentation, which is uplifted in the form of a simple arch 
or antac^e on a continental scale (Fig. 25). In this simple case the 
dip of the beds composing the arch will be away from the axis of eleva- 
tion on eiA« side towards the sea, while the strike is paraUel to the 
axis, f^ on the new land surface and tends to run down the 

slopes ajeng the dip. The rain which falls on the top of the arch sinVa 

into the ground to a certain extent, and issues again as springs a little 
lower down the slope. * ° 
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Consequent Streams.— It is assumed that the springs would rise from 

the ground at approximately equal distances apart, at the coiners of 
a series of equilateral triangles, so that the arrangement of the springs 




Fig. 26.— Isitial Stage ix the Development op a River-systim. 

a. Springs ; r, r, Rivers ; D, D, Axis of uplift, forming the main divide or 

watershed. 



f, 


7 Fttktheb Development of the system. 

r, r. Rivers ; D, D, Main divide. The dotted 

sirp^A. f^rained bv each 


V 
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f the watershed or divide would be as shown in Fig. 26. 

this arrangement is the development of two of 

V, ci/Ia rk*F t.hft divide. Biid flowing 
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Btralglit down the slopes of the upUfted continent to the sea. These 
are called consequent streams, because their formation is a direct 

consequence of the uplift. r <. 

In a short time the effects of denudation make themselves manifest, 

and their first result is the formation of a half-funnel-shaped hollow 

^oiind the head of each stream, leading do-nm to a straight valley below 

(Fig. 27). After a time these hollows encroach on each other, so that 

from the head of each two passes or cols lead over into the upper parts 

of the adjoining valleys on either side, while the ground between them 

stands up as a mountain peak. 

Thus we have a watershed or divide of zigzag form separating two 
series of alternate valleys, each of which has a mountain peak at its 
head, and from the opposite side of this peak there runs a long ridge, 



Fig. 28. — D, D, Main watershed, with zigzag outline ; db, cd, ef. Secondary 
watersheds ; a, d, e. Culminating peaks ; ar, y, z. Cols, or passes ; r, r. Rivers 


forming the secondary di\dde between two adjacent valleys (see 
Figs. 28 and 29). 

This simplicity of structure is not often maintained, but there is an 
approximation to it in the case of the chain of Monte Rosa ^ and 
elsewhere. In spite of many local modifications the zigzag form of 
the main divide of a district is often recognisable. 

The form assumed by the thalweg of a stream imder normal condi- 
tions, the curve of water erosion, has already been discussed, and it is 
evident that a section through the ideal continent at right angles to 
the axis of uplift will show a double curve of the type shown in Fig. 30* 
The dotted line in the figure indicates the original outline of the 
continent, which is supposed to have been produced by a symmetrical 
uplift- We should therefore expect such a region to possess a com- 
paratively level surface near the sea, with slopes gradually increasing 
in steepness upwards, and culminating in a central mountain-range, 

^ Marr, Scientific Study of Scenery, 1900, p, 77, Fig. 15. 
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This is precisely the structure which is found in the majority of land 
masses, and it is clearly displayed in the north of England. There, 
are in Northumberland, Durham and Yorkshire a number of large 
rivers running more or less parallel to one another in an easterly 
direction to the North Sea : all of these take their rise from a central 
watershed, the crest of the Pennine chain. These afford the best, 
example in Britain of primary consequent streams of this type. On 
the western side the symmetry is spoilt by the later dome-shaped uplift 



Fio. 29. Block Diagram of Watershed Phexomkka showh is Plan in 

FIG. 28. 


of the Lake District and the greater steepness of the Pennine chain 
itself on this side. Hence the rivers of the western slope are much 
less regularly arranged than those of the eastern side. 

Subsequent Streams. — So far it has been assumed that the streams 
are simple and constant in volume, without regard to the additions 
received in the lower parts of their courses, but in reality this is not so. 
Rain is constantly falling on the land, and must be carried off by 



Fig. 30. — Section across Continental Arch. 

.Sbowinc curve of water erosion on either side of ]he axis. Dotted 
►^nowui^ tui ^ ^ .r liiie — double curve 


iiirface 


surface drainage. Since the conditions are never uniform the effwt 
of denudation will be to produce an uneven surface ; the ramwat^ 
wiU coUect in the hoUows and will form subsidiary streams, wth 
secondary watersheds between them. The subsidiary str^ flow 
into the main streams as tributaries, and the position and 
of these secondary streams are detenmned by the geologi^ 
of the land, since they depend primarily on differences of hardness o 

the underlying rocks. 
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RIVER-CAPTURE 

Let ns consider briefly tbe simplest case, that of a series of originally 
horizontal strata, uplifted into a continental arch and denuded as before 
described ; and let us suppose that these strata are composed of 
alternate hard and soft beds. Here the effect of denudation will be to 
expose alternate bands of hard and soft rock, forming a series of ridges 
and hollows- parallel to the axis of the country and at right angles to 
the consequent streams. The tributaries will flow along the hollows 
thus formed, and they are known as subsequent streams, because they 
are formed after the consequent streams (Fig. 31). 



S Z A 


Fig. 31. — PBnnnvE 


R-SYSTEM, 


Consisting of consequents, or dip-streams, c, c ; with tributaries, subsequent 

or strike-streams, s, a, flowing in soft strata. 


If we regard further the relations of these two sets of streams to the 
imderlying beds we shall see that the first set flows down the steepest 
slope, or dip-slope, of the underlying beds, while the second set flows at 
right angles to this, or parallel to the strike of the beds. Hence conse- 
quent and subsequent streams may be spoken of as dip-streams and 
strike-streams respectively. 

River-capture. — ^Fig. 31 shows the type of river-system which might 
be developed in a region where perfectly uniform conditions prevailed, 
but actually such u n iformity does not exist. As a result of the diversity 
of structure and conditions which always occurs in nature, many 
complications are introduced. In particular the rate of erosion varies 
in different streams, owing to variations in declivity, volume of water, 
and other factors, so that some will work backwards more quickly at 
the head, while others will carve out a deeper valley. In these and 
other ways the symmetry of the system is destroyed, and in some cases 
the waters of one river may be diverted into another. 
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Let us suppose that in Fig. 32 the subsequent stream h, a tributary 
of B, is so much more active than the corresponding stream a that it 
has driven back the watershed between the two to d, and has been tius 
enabled to capture the drainage-water which originally flowed into the 
head of a. The extra volume of water thus acquired will stiU further 
increase the activity of h, so that in course of time it may be able to 



Fig. 32. — Initial Stage nr Rtveb-captubb. 

The secondary divide, d, receding before tribatary 6 towards a. 


cut completely through the secondary divide d. If the level of b is 
here lower than that of A at the point of junction of A and a, the water 
of stream A must be switched off down the valley of h, and the lower 
part of A will be deprived of its water (Fig. 33). This process is known 



SEA 

Fig. 33. — Riveb-caftijbe ob Beheading. 

The npper waters of A have been diverted by tributary 6 of river B. 

as river-capture, and stream A is said to be beheaded by b, a tributary 

In this case the lower part of vaUey A is left dry, or with an in^- 
ficant stream only, which appears to be too small to have eroded the 
valley in which it flows. Such a stream is called a misfit. 

At the head of the lower abandoned part of valley A is a broad paM 
or col, leading into valley b opposite the great bend of the river. Such 
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a notch at the head of a vaUey is called a wind-gap, and it often gives 

a clue to the history of the valley. 

It is evident that by a long continuance of processes of this y 

compUcated drainage systems may be produced, smce one particularly 
active stream may successively capture a large number o o ers. 
Sucb appears to have been the history of the development o ® 
present main drainage system of Yorkshire and Durham (see ig- )• 
Leaving out of account certain complications in the eastern po^rt ue 
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Fig. 34. — ^Map of the Ouse River-System. 


to glaciation, the origin of the nvers of this region appears to have 
been somewhat as follows : 

It may be assumed that the system was initiated as a series of dip- 
streams, consequent upon the uplift of the Pennine chain. This uplift 
gave rise to a series of rivers flowing eastwards down the dip of the 
strata to mouths far beyond the present coast-line of England. These 
rivers were the forerunners of the present ones, Tyne, Wear, Tees, 
Swale, Yore, Nidd, Wharfe, Aire, Calder and Don. The more northerly 
of these, Tyne, Wear and Tees, have undergone comparatively little 
change, and are still on the whole consequent streams. With the rest 
of the rivers enumerated the case is very different. They no longer 
form independent consequents, flowing separately to the sea, but all 
unite to form one great river, the Ouse, which joins the Trent, and the 
two together form the wide estuary of the Humber. The course of the 
Ouse is approximately north and south, and it flows in the broad belt 
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of «>ft Strata formed by the outcrop of the Triaa. Thia Cart ia 
tirant, and pru^Mibly afTord.H the explanatum of the whole phenomaweaL 
The present course* of the Aire may be regarded aa a direct conrtnMtina 
of the Humber, and this fornvs one conaequent stream. This eaMi^ 
quent develo|)ed subsequenta, and one of these, working back ^OQg tba 
soft Tria.ssic strata, was able to capture the next consequent, and som 
successively for the rest. The Ouse, however, has not yet saooasdad 
in capturing the head waters of the Tees, although the watankad 
between them has been reduced, by the working back of the tnbutariM 
of the Ouse, to only 150 feet in height. 

Dip^lope and Esearpment. — The Law of Stmcturea atataa that 
hard masses tend to stand up aa enunencea, while soft ooaa fonn 



Fio, 35. — Sacnos acboss EscAantxars, aioso thx Dir. 

a, a, Eacarpmeots ; b, 6, Dip-elopea. 

hollows, and this law makes itself manifest in the relief of aa area 
undergoing denudation by river eroeion. Assuming simple ideal 
conditions, as before, the tract in question will be traversed by a 
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C C Consequent streams ; «, », Subsequent streams ; o, Ow Ohaeqwnt 

e', c'. Secondary consequent sireama. 


series of subsequent valleys, parallel to the coast and at r^t 

to the consequent streams. Since the general dip of the area 

the sea, each of these valleys will be limited on the seaward side iy a 
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steep slope or and on the landward side by a gentle dip- 

slope. This can be well seen in the case of some of the larger valleys 
of the eastern Midlands. The valley of the Cam and Great Ouse is 
bounded on the south-east by the escarpment of the Chalk, which is 
comparatively steep, and on the north-west by the very gentle slopes of 
the Lower Cretaceous and Upper Jurassic beds, which here dip to the 
south-east at a very low angle. Owing to the contour of the ground 
these escarpments do not form straight lines, but assume a curved form. 
When denudation has proceeded so far that these scarp-slopes attain a 
considerable aize, they may themselves give rise to small streams. 


tributaries of the subsequents ; these will flow in a direction opposite 
to that of the consequents, that is, away from the sea. They may 
also be described as flowing against the dip of the beds. Streams of 
this kind are distinguished by Davis as obsequent streams (o, o, o, in 
Fig. 36), In a similar way small secondary consequents will develop 
on the dip-slopes (c', c\ c'), so that the whole system eventually 
becomes very complicated. Of course, in nature the extreme regular- 
ity and rectangular arrangement shown in these diagrams is never 
attained. One important modification is introduced by a general 
tendency of the junction point of two streams to move downhill and 
a well-developed river system often shows in plan a strong resemblance 
to the branches of a tree, tending to be fan-like rather than rectangular. 
This is well seen in the map of the Yorkshire rivers (Fig. 34). 

Meanders. — When a stream has reached its base line of erosion it 
can no longer cut downwards; but it still possesses energy, which 
must be used up somehow, and this energy is employed in' lateral 
corrasion. So long as a stream is quite straight the corrasive effect 
on both banks is equal, but so soon as any deviation from straightness 
owma the current impinges with greater force on the concave side of 
the curve, so that the banks on that side are eroded, while there is a 
tendency for deposition to occur in the slack water on the convex side 
TO that the course of the stream is gradually shifted and the curves 
become more and more marked. In sluggish streams flowing through 
level tracte this formation of curves goes on to a great extent, and gives 
rise to what are known as meanders (Fig. 37). Many of our English 
^ers exhibit the phenomena of meandering in a very high dcCTee 
Tim pro^ obviously occurs at a late stage in the life-bistory of a 

ofTld^age"'^'^ pronounced meandering may be taken as an indication 


In many cas^ the amplitude of these curves becomes great and the 
gs complex, so that the distance separating two points of the 

river channel may intervene between them. In some casef the^ river 
eventuaUy break through the narrow neck of land separating the 
two reache., abandoning the intermediate part of ita chaTl! Such 
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Af** upf^iAllT |>mn«^ to or«-ur during flood*, and ai^ m«r1k 
A.viiAt 4 Hl hy the steeper graile which nmst exist between two aoch pointa, 
as conipare<l with the old channel Such alkandoned channeU are 
common aloni; the lower reaches of many larjre rivers, and aloof 
the lower rour?*e of the Mississippi they have fiven rise to a aerie* of 
crescent-shaiesl lakes, which are there known as ax~hmr». Similar 
structures on a small scale may l»e seen along many a winding Kngliaii 

st ream. 

Meanders not only tend to increase in amplitude and complexity, 
hut the whole curve moves Isxlily down-stream, since the curretit 

always sets more strrmgly afainat the 
down stream Itank. Thus in coarae 
of time a river may work over a very 
considerahle area of ground, and wiU 
give rise to a large level plain, or 
alluvial flat, which is boumled on 
either side hy fairly steep slopes. A 
plain formeii in this way is called 
meander-U'lt, and within this 
the whole of the soil must consist of 
material which has been sorted and 
redeposited by river action, down to 
the base-line of erosion. Such flood 
plains are very commonly bounded 
on either side hy a steep slope, which 
in the normal case in cross- section 
ap|>oar9 as a notch cut in the solid 
rock of the valley side. Since at one 
time or another the bed of the river has 
occupied every point in the meander 
CoNVKxmEs. plain, it is filled to the average depth 

of the stream with alluvium deposited 
by the river; gravel, sand or sUt, according to the velocity of the 
stream at the. time of deposition of each. Below this alluvium coroe* 
the eroded surface of solid rock. 

In hillv districts, however, with steeply graded streams, meandering 
is much less conspicuous. Nevertheless, most valleys soon depart from 
ideal straightness and become winding, so that each side ia bordered 
by a succession of rocky spurs, with tributary valleys running 
between them. When leaking up such a valley we see a 8uo<^ion of 
rocky points, one behind the other, running cut from either side alter- 
nately, and so long as downward corravsion continues these only become 
more' and more accentuated. But when lateral corrasion comes into 



thc 90 spurs and romo 
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tnmcated ends of these spurs, though this effect is more commonly 
the result of glaciation, as will appear later. 

So long as the conditions remain unaltered a river may continue to 
increase the width of its meander-belt ; and it is possible that the width 
of this may eventually become so great as to encroach upon the meander- 
belt of another river, so that their curves intersect. In this case the 
river which happens to be at the lower level will have the advantage, 
and will tap the waters of the other. The latter will then forsake the 
lower part of its own channel, and will be permanently diverted into 
the other stream. This is one method by which beheading and capture 


may occur. 

Rejuvenation of Rivers. It is not uncommonly observed that the 

course of a river of evidently ancient date is not a continuous curve 

from source to mouth, but is broken by one or more rock-steps at 

certain points of its course. This phenomenon is sometimes explained 

as due to the existence of a barrier of specially hard rock, through which 

the river runs steeply in a gorge, but this explanation is not always 

adequate. The effect can often be accounted for more satisfactorily 

in another way ; namely, by the occurrence of an uplift of the land after 

the river has reached the base-line proper to the earlier conditions. 

When such an uplift occurs, the river regains its power of cutting back 

from its mouth, so that the lower part of its course takes the form of a 

gradually receding waterfall or series of rapids, while the upper part 

still maintains its old level. Thus at some point, whose distance from 

the mouth depends on the date of the uplift, there will be a sudden step 

in the floor of the valley. If more than one uplift has taken place, 

there will be a corresponding number of steps. This is one of the 

methods by which ‘ hanging valleys ’ may be formed, this term being 

used to describe valleys in which there is somewhere a sudden increase 

of slope ; other examples are described in the chapter on glacial 
denudation. 


River Terraces. — Along the courses of many rivers it may be seen 
that the sides of the valley do not slope up regularly and gradually, 
but are marked by a succession of steep and almost flat portions. One 
way in which a single steep bank of this kind may be formed has already 
been described (p. 56), but a series of them requires some further and 
less simple explanation. They are usually in fact the result of uplifts 
of the land, one corresponding to each of the terraces. If such an 
nplift affects a river with an already established flood-plain, the river 
^ acquire a new power of vertical corrasion and will begin to cut into 
Its own flood-plain, first deepening its bed and eventually meandering 
agam as before. If, as often happens, the new and lower flood-plain is 
not so wide as the first one, a part of this will be left as a terrace on 
toe aides of the valley, and so on for any number of uplifts. It follows, 
of course, that the highest m;wt be the oldest and this can often 
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be proved by fossil evidence. The higher terraces of many English 
rivers contain remains of extinct animals and flint implements of very 
early types. 

Terrace systems of this kind are specially well developed in the 
Thames Valley, in and around London, where the principal ones are at 
heights of about 100 and 50 feet respectively, and at Cambridge, where 
there are also two terraces at about half these heights or a little less. 

Let us next consider the case of a river which has already reached 
its base-Hne and has established a system of meanders. Then, at a 
comparatively late stage in its history the region is uplifted, so that 
the river is again enabled to effect downward corrasion. Such a renewal 
of the activity of a river may be called rejuvenation. Lateral corrasion 
will then cease or will become comparatively unimportant, and the 
energy of the stream will be concentrated upon cutting downwards, 
so th^at its channel will be sunk below the general surface of the land. 
But the plan of its course will be preserved, so that the river will flow 
in a series of meandering curves in a deep valley cut out of a compara- 
tively level high-1 jdng plateau. Incised meanders of this kind are an 
indication of uplift subsequently to the establishment of the base-line 
of a river. One of the most staking examples is afforded by the deep 
winding gorge of the Moselle, while in our own country the Wear 
between Durham and Sunderland flows in a similar valley. The great 


bend of the river through the city of Durham is a conspicuous feature ; 
it encloses the cathedral and castle on three sides, and to it was due the 
strategic importance of the city in olden times. Appleby occupies a 
very similar situation in a great loop of the Eden, and this was also 
a strong place in very early days. 

The Law of Unequal Slopes. — If the uplift which has produced the 
primary divide of a river was asymmetric, so that the slope on one side 
is steeper than that on the other, denudation will be more rapid on the 
steeper side, and the watershed will gradually work back towards 
the more gentle slope, as is shown in the section in Fig. 38. Here the 
dotted line represents the original form of the divide, and the unbroken 
line its form at a later stage. In this case the watershed is receding 
towards the right : the recession will obviously be most rapid at the 
heads of the principal streams, so that by this means alone an originally 


straight divide may assume a zigzag form. 

This process is very well illustrated by the streams drainmg the 

northern part of the Pennine range, along the Cross Fell escarpment. 
This escarpment is determined on the west by the great Pennine faults, 
which have produced a steep slope facing the Eden valley, while the 
east side consists of a gentle dip-slope of Carboniferous rocks. Con- 
sequently the head- waters of the Tees rise close to the edge of the escarp- 
ment, and flow eastwards with a very slight fall. On the other hand, the 
ft rftnid fall, and have excavated deep 
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RIVER MOUTHS; ESTUARIES ANT) DELTAS 

valleys. The most striking example is High Cup Gill, near Appleb;; 
which heads far to the east of the highest point of the range, and ht 
cut back into the valley of a tributary of the Tees (Fig. 39). 

High Cup Gill runs through a deep gorge into the wide Eden vaUej 
On ascending it and reaching High Cup Nick, at the head of the valley 
a broad valley is found, sloping gently down to Maize Beck, a tributar 



Fio. 38. ^Recession of Watebshed, dub to UitequaIi Slopes. 
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J?IG, ay. -UIAGRAMMATIC SECTION THBOUGH THE HiQH CuP VaLLEY, 

P^nt watersh^ ; W', Ancient watershed. The continuous line 
the present surface, the dotted line the ancient one. (aS^aSS.! 


h it T- stream nms over the dip-snrface of the 

TjTie Bottom limestone. This vaUey once extended much further 

west, but It has b^n cut into by the High Cup stream and remains 

of the floor of the old valley can stiU be seen as a kind of ledge slonino 

^twards, on either side of the head of High Cup Gill (Plate 'flll^il 1° 

^ fh! H i’ n n “•’ser'-er. In time the head 

!L tuffieiently to tap the MaiS B«k 

thus depnvmg the Tees of one of its chief head-waters 

endmg, the estuary and the delta Geolofrin.li ^ ‘^erent type.s of 
sections on sedimentary deposits. ’ ^ appear more fully m the 
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It so happens that the British Isles afford three typical examples 
of estuaries, the mouths of the Thames, .Severn and Humber ; while 
on a larger scale the St. Lawrence in Canada is a striking case. The 
chief characteristic of an estuary is its funnel-shaped plan, the river 
widening so gradually into the sea that it is quite impossible to say 
where one stops and the other begins. All estuaries also are necessarily 
tidal, and this has a most important bearing on the kind of deposit 
formed therein — since this mav bury a mixture of the remains of 


marine and freshwater or even land animals and plants, and a very 
characteristic feature is the deposit of masses of mud (river silt) in 
shallow water. Estuarine deposits are geologically unimportant. 

Deltas, on the other hand, are never indentations, but form straight 
coast-lines or bulge out into the sea : an extreme case of this is the delta 
of the l^Iississippi, which projects as long fingers into the Gulf of Mexico. 
A delta may, however, be a filled-up estuary, as is possible in the case 
of the Nile* The most striking feature of a typical delta is that the 
main stream of the river divides up into numerous branches, which 
wander by meandering over a large area and often change their courses 
forming a complicated network. 

The most typical deltas are formed by rivers subject to periodic 
violent floods,' and this leads to a special type of sedimentation (see 
p. 91). Their deposits contain remains only of freshwater and terrestrial 
animals and plants, and are thus easily distinguished from those laid 
down in estuaries. Delta deposits have been of enormous importance 
in past ases, since most of our Coal-measures belong to this category. 

Consequent and Inconsequent Drainage. In the cases hitherto con- 
sidered the arrangement and distribution of the river system are directly 
dependent on the geological structure of the rocks on which it rests, and 
are a consequence of the uplift of the area. Such a drainage system may 
be called cotisequerd. But there are also cases in which the drainage 
system does not appear to have any direct relation to the structure of 
the underlying rocks, but is quite independent of it. Such dramage 
.systems are spoken of as inconsequent, and they may be produced in 
various wavs, of which the two following are the most important 


A. Antecedent Drainage . — After the establishment of a complete 
river system in anv given area, and its adjustment to existing conditions, 
part of the area m'av undergo uplift, so that a barrier is produced across 
the course of a stream. The uplift may be so slow that stream erosion 
can keep pace with it, so that the river is able to saw through the 
obstruction as it rises, and thus keeps its channel open The best 
. xamples of this process are found in the rivers of Northern India, ihe 
Indu< and the Brahmaputra both rise on the northern side of the mam 
c ham of the Himalayas, through which they cut in great gorges and 
flow to the Indian Ocean. In this case it is evident that the rivers were 
in existence before the mountains, which date from a comparative y 
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late period in the geological history of Asia, viz. from the pliocene. I 
is impossible to account for their present relations on any other sup 
position. The rise of the moimtain-chain vras so slow that the river 
were able to keep open their former channels during an uplift of ver 
many thousands of feet. Since the origin of the rivers was anteceden 
to that of the principal tectonic features of the district, a drainagi 
system of this type is said to be antecedent. A striking example ma^ 
also be found in Europe. The Danube twice cuts through the Alpim 
mountain system : once near Vienna, between the Alps proper and thi 
Carpathians, and again at the Iron Gate, between the Transylvaniai 
mountains and the Balkans. 

B. Superimposed Drainage . — The second case is where the arrange 

ment of a river sysfem has been determined by the structure of a sel 

of rocks on which it was originally formed, but which have been since 

removed by denudation, so that the rivers now rest on the underlying 

rocks of different structure. They have completely cut through the 

rocks which originally determined their distribution, and have settled 

down on the subjacent strata. Such a drainage system is said to be 
^perimposed. 

The Drainage of the English Lake District. — -A good illustration of 
superimposed drainage is afforded by the English Lake District (Fig. 40). 
The central part of this area consists of a mass of highly folded and 
faulted Lower Palaeozoic rocks, which have a general strike approxi- 
mately m a N.E.-S.W. direction. This is surrounded by a more or 
less continuous rmg of Carboniferous and newer rocks, which, neglecting 
nmor variations, dip away from the centre in all directions. The whole 
distnct may thus be regarded as a denuded dome, from the centre of 
which the newer rocks have been removed, so as to expose the Palaeozoic 
wre which was folded and faulted before the occurrence of the uplift 
1 he arrangement of the drainage system confirms this view. The dome 
IS not stoctly circular, but slightly elongated in an east and west direc- 

W ^ ^ watershed, which runs 

from the Sca^feU group m an easterly direction. The arrangement of the 

f considerable lakes, is distinctly 

VB.]leys, regarded Is a whole and 
S:ot and ^ ^ i ^ ^he Carboni- 

^e ordmary i^e. It may be concluded, therefore that this drainage 

dome-shaped uplift 

Si • of Tertiary age, though chreci 

ock!°^r^ IS wantmg. In course of time the cover of newer 

he streani^^tri*^ denudation from the centre of the district, and 

e streams settled down mto. or were imposed unon 
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INFLUENCE OF ICE ON RIVER EROSION 

\rery complicated life-histories, having undergone a great deal of capture 
and diversion. It is impossible to discuss this matter in detail, but it 
may be said that many of the more interesting and striking cases are 
largely due to glaciation ; some of these will be mentioned in Chapter VI. 
The whole subject is discussed in an interesting if somewhat popular 
way in Chapter XI of Lord Avebury’s Scetiery of Eixgland (London, 
Macmillan, 1903), though not all of the conclusions there set out would 
now be accepted. 

The Influence of Ice on River Erosion. — Many of the large rivers of 

the northern hemisphere become frozen to a considerable thickness in 

winter, and it is necessary to take into accoimt the possible influence of 

this state of things on their geological activity. In Britain the geological 

effect of river-ice is probably not great, although Lyell long ago pointed 

out that in the Tay and other rivers pebbles are often carried along by 

floating ice ; and sometimes after a hard winter important changes are 

brought about on the banks and in the beds of British rivers by a sudden 

break-up of the ice, especially if , as is commonly the case, the thaw is 

accompamed by a flood. But to realise the full effects of river-ice we 

must turn to the colder regions of the globe, such as Siberia, Canada 

or Alaska. Here the freezing-up of the rivers in winter and their release 

in spring is a regular annual occurrence, and its powerful effect has long 
been noticed. 

Rocks and boulders partially submerged are often surroimded by 

large masses of ice, which form roimd them as a centre. If this mass of 

ice becomes large in proportion to the mass of the boulder, the buoyancy 

of the ice may enable it to float off and carry the boulder with it. A 

process analogoiis to this occurs in connexion with what is known as 

gr<mnd-i4x. In many rapidly flowing rivers in cold countries ice forms 

along the sides and bottom of the channel long before the surface is 

frozen over. Under the influence of the current masses of this ground- 

ice or anchor-ice rise to the surface and bring up with them stones of 

various sizes, which they may transport for long distances. This 

proc^ seems to be of great importance in many of the rivers of the 
arctic and sub-arctic zones. 

In the ^se of a river of considerable length flowing from south to 
ttorth in high latitudes, on the approach of spring the ice will break up 
arst on the upper southern part of the course, and floods of water 
md half-melted snow, bearing much detritus, will be carried down on 
o the u^elted ice surface further north. In this way ice-barriers are 
requ^tly formed during spring floods, so that the waters are held back 
ind often diverted mto new channels. The bursting of such ice-barriers 
aay ^u^ sudden floods, which may produce very weU-marked effects, 
»oth m the way of transport and corrasion. This phenomenon is well 
aiown m the case of several European rivers, notably the Vistula, and 
auses extensive floods nearly every year in the nemhboiirhnnd nf 
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Danzig. This helps to account for the changes that have taken place 

in hi'^toric times in the lower course of that river. 

In some highly civilized countries the courses of rivers have been a 

good deal interfered with by man ; hence a map of a smaU ar^ might 

and Grea wandered off to the N.W. to jom the 

xinra few mikvs from Wisbech, and at the present time the so-^lM 

water .s orr.ed by two parallel canals the tom 

E irith to Denver : except in flood-time the flow of the Old \V est I^ver 

:riim::ion w^h -tb: Ouse IS entirely artificial. The course of 

the Nene also below Peterborough has been changed sever^ times and 
L now mostly artificial : the old channel through March being appar- 

entlv the last wholly natural one.» 

. .r .SdraO/ir S.rr^ <■/ .*« J’SSl 

book 1938. especially the map on p. 21 and Chapter XIU.. 
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EARTH SCULPTURE 


The Work of Rivers. — It is a self-evident fact that the characters 
of rivers vary within very wide limits. There is a striking difference 
between the impetuous torrents of mountain districts, with a swift 
current of clear water, abounding in rapids and falls, flowing over a 
rocky bed, and the slow and tortuous streams of the plains, with their 
sluggish currents of muddy water, bounded by marshy banks of clay 
and silt. These differences are due to various causes, the principal 
being the character of the material over which the river flows and the 
extent to which denudation and deposition have gone on in the district in 
question. In other words, the topography of any river valley depends 
on several factors, of which the chief are the hardness of the rocks, the 
relative age of the river, and the climate. Mountain torrents are young 
rivers, and the accidents which diversify their courses are due to 
incomplete denudation, while the rivers of the plains are in an advanced 
state of development. They have long since established their base-line, 
and have become completely adjusted to the structure of the country. 
It must not be forgotten that in such rivers erosion is practically at a 
standstill. The general level of the surrounding country is not being 
lowered, and the only corrasion is in a lateral direction. Since the 
tendency of erosion is to reduce the bed of a river to one uniform curve, 
the very existence of inequalities, such as falls and rapids, is in itself 
evidence that the process is incomplete. 

It is often not made sufidciently clear that in a region of moderate 
chmate and rainfall, with not very large rivers, practically all the work 
is done during floods. This is certainly true of the British Isles, though 
even here a slight qualification is necessary. On the western side the 
rainfall is so much heavier and more continuous that for long periods 
at any rate the rivers are always more or less in flood, and therefore 
much more active than those of the eastern side. It has already been 
stated that theoretically the carrying power of a river and therefore its 
capacity for work varies as the sixth power of the velocity and in 
practice is somewhat less. If we assume that by doubling the velocity 
the power for work is increased 50 times and by trebling it certainly 
several hundred times, the marked effect of floods becomes intelligible. 
Very steep and rapid streams are probably always doing some work, 
cut a river of clear water running over a rocky or gravelly bed of gentle 
dope at a moderate speed is performing no erosion and very little 
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transport. It is not until solid matter is visibly mo\dng that anything 
happens. 

On the other hand, very large rivers draining vast areas are nearly 
always muddy : hence work must be going on all the time. This 
means in reality that flood conditions always prevail in some part of 
the drainage basin : transport is continuous and therefore also erosion 
and eventual deposition. 

It now becomes necessary to consider in some detail the actual 
mechanism of water erosion in various cases, since there is a good deal 
of variation in the means employed and the results produced in different 
circumstances. The most important determining factor is undoubtedly 
the character of the rock acted on, both as to its composition 
and its structures. Among other things, in addition to varying 
hardness, bedding and jointing, or their absence, are of first-class 
importance. 

Pot-holes. — ^As before stated, slow running rivers* carrying no load 
can do little work. There is, however, one kind of mechanical erosion 
by such streams that is of importance in deepening river-beds. The 
flow of a stream is never perfectly uniform, but the velocity varies in 
different parts, so that differential movements are set up. Inequalities 
in the bed produce minor currents and eddies which often possess a 
circular or swirling motion, and these cause a grinding movement of 
the pebbles on the bottom. Thus hollows of a more or less circular 
form are produced, and in course of time these may become very 
pronounced, forming deep holes with curved sides in the solid rock 
(Plate IX (i)). Such hollows are commonly known as pot-holes, and 
they are conspicuous features of most streams that flow over a rocky 
floor. Pot-holes often coalesce, and thus carve away large masses of 
rock. The formation of pot-holes is often specially marked when a 
river flows through a lake and is thus deprived of the solid matter in 
suspension by settlement. This can be well seen in the case of the 
stream flowing from Watendlath Tam in the Lake District, which runs 
for some distance over a rocky barrier. The bed of the stream is 

pot-holes. Other excellent 

occur in the Glens of Antrim in the streams which flow in gorges cut 
in the edge of the great basalt plateau. The remarkable gorge above 
Ingleton, in* North-west Yorks, seems to have been carved out mainly 
by the coalescence of many very large pot-holes.^ 

Bad-land Topography. — An erosion-type rarely seen in the British 
Isles but of great importance in many semi-arid coimtries is conveniently 
described by its American name. Bad-land Topography. This may 
occur on any scale from a few feet to some thousands in height, and it 
is so called from the difficulty of traversing it. The essential conditions 

^ Another (local) meaning of the word pot-hole or pot will be found in a later 
aoction of this chapter (p. 72). 


carved into a succession of large 
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are a homogeneous deposit, soft and little cemented, lying flat for some 
considerable distance and forming the sides of a valley or the edge o) 
a plateau. In such semi-arid regions rainfall, when it does occur, i? 
often violent and in any case the result is that such a deposit when 
thick is carved into steep faces with a complicated system of gullie? 
and ridges, as seen typically in many of the western states of America. 
In parts of South Africa again much of the low ground is occupied by 
great thicknesses of sandy or loamy material, probably formed in an 
earlier wetter climatic cycle. These are often washed out by sudden 
storms into narrow, steep-sided gullies, sometimes extending down to 
solid rock. An example from Natal is shown in Plate IX (ii), which if 
increased in scale some scores or even hundreds of times wouhl do very 
well as an illustration of tjrpical American bad-lands. In different 
countries these small-scale gullies are called nullahs, dongas, and so on. 
They carry no permanent streams. The nearest approach to bad-land 
topography in Britain is afforded by some of the cliffs composed of 
glacial material on the east coast of England. 

Earth-pillars. — One of the most striking cases of the dependence of 
topographic form on rock structure is afforded by the so-called earth- 
pillars found in certain parts of Scotland and the Tyrol. When the 
rock is not homogeneous, but consists of large blocks of hard material 
embedded in a matrix of finer texture, the erosive effect of rain is very 
unequally -distributed. The large blocks act as shields to the finer 


material below them, which is thus protected from removal, while the 
material not thus protected is carried away. If the blocks are but 
sparingly distributed as in boulder clay and in some conglomerates 
the result is that the large blocks are left standing on the tops of columns 
of varying height. 


Escarpments. — Well-marked topographical and scenic features are 
often produced when a soft homogeneous flat-lying or gentlv dipping 
rock is overlain by a harder massive stratum. In this case the soft rock 
weathers away more rapidly and the hard rock is left standing up 
above it, often as a steep or even vertical scarp. Instances of this in 
cliff-formation will be mentioned in Chapter VIII, but the .same effect is 
seen in many inland localities. Perhaps the best and simplest large- 
scale example in England is afforded by the Cotswold Hills whFch 
consist of the hard limestones of the Middle Jurassic overlying the much 
softer Lias. Of very similar structure is the north-western and western 
face of the Cleveland and Hambleton Hills overlooking the plain of 
Cleveland and the Vale of Mowbray. This is well seen from the 
L.N.E.R. main line north of 1 ork. The great ridge on which Lincoln 
Minster stands is precisely analogous, the Lincolnshire Limestone over- 
lying the soft Upper Lias. All of these are examples of e.scarpments 

carved out of nearly flat-lying rocks. For a more theoretical discussion 
of the origin of escarpments see page 54. 
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Dip-Slopes. — If the hard bed as described in the previous section is 
horuontal a plateau will be formed, but if the rock dips gently and is 
overlain by another soft stratum, easily removed, the natural con- 
comitant of an escarpment is a long dip-slope, inclined in the opposite 
direction. These dip-slopes are often the seat of an elaborate river 
system : for example, the dip-slope of the Cotswolds carries the head- 
waters of the Thames system. Edge Hill in Warwickshire is an 
interesting case ^ here the hard rock is the valuable Harlstone ironstone 
of the Middle Lias, which extends to the S.E. with little or no cover 
even beyond Banbury, making the working of the ore cheap and easy. 

Plains and Plateaus. — In ordinary language both these words bear 
the meaning of a large flat surface, but it is difficult to define the 
difference between them. The commonest idea is that a plain is low 
and flat, while a plateau is high and flat, but low and high are relative 
terms. In England a flat surface at 500 feet above the sea would be 
called high, but in Asia, Africa or America very low. The best solution 
is to say that a flat surface notably elevated above its surrounding is a 
plateau, while a flat surface not so elevated is a plain. By this criterion 
we have in England several plains : the Fenland, the Vale of York and 
parts of Somerset (Sedgemoor, etc.), but few plateaus ; only hill-ra^es 
with escarpments and dip-slopes. Obviously a plateau is the limiting 
case of a dip-slope, where the dip is zero : hence the Cotswold country, 
where the dip is very small, is a near approach to a plateau. 

Residual Elevations. — When a series of flat-lying strata, consisting of 
alternate hard and soft beds are undergoing denudation, the lowering 
of the surface is never uniform : nearly always isolated portions capped 
by a hard stratum are left outstanding. GeologicaUy these are one 
type of outbers ; geographically various names are applied to them m 
different countries : buttes and mesas in America, kopjes in SouA Afnca, 
and so on. As features of this kind are best developed in arid region 
the subject will be discussed in more detail in a later section, m 
America the word monadnock (from the name of a co^icuous moun^ 
in New Hampshire) is much used to describe a residual elevation due 
to almost any cause— while the German expression InseXberg, wi^ the 
T^^anincr has acoufred considerable currency in English geological 


literature. 

Influence of Joints.— When a rapid stream flow«i over a com- 

posed of a well-jointed rock which is not soluble, it can oto be ^n 
that the surface does not possess a smooth, uniform curve, but ^a ratliM 
composed of a series of steps parallel to the joint-planes of the rocfc 
In this case it is evident that the rock is not worn away by the pndmg 
of fine particles, but by the breaking off of blocks along the 
In the general discussion of this subject the term joint s^oidd 

interpreted in a wide sense, to cover not only true 

other kinds of divisional planes in rocks, actual or potential, especiauy 
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scliistosity and cleavage, which have the same practical effect. Related 
to this is the action of streams on limestone rocks, where the effects of 
dy solubility are superadded to those of the ordinary processes of 
mechanical erosion. Solution takes place most readily along joint- 
planes, which are rapidly enlarged, so that streams in limestone districts 
tend to run in gorges cut along the major joints. Here the drainage is 
often underground, in caves and fissures, formed in a similar manner. 

There is no doubt that as a determining factor in topographic forms 
divisional planes in rocks in the broad sense just defined are of the 
utmost importance. In all or nearly all natural rock faces, except 
where sculpture by wind action has been prominent, the actual surface 
is usually some kind of joint face. Rock-falls and land-slips also are 
often determined by joints. Hard rocks exposed at the surface in 
steep faces undergo denudation by the falling of joint-blocks rather 
than by small-scale disintegration. This is proved by the enormous 
piles of scree material so often seen on steep slopes. The actual summits 
of mount ains are often covered by piles of large blocks, which must 
have been split up by frost action. 

Waterfalls. — When a stream flows over the edges of a series of thick 
beds of different hardness it often forma waterfalls, which are marked 
features of many incompletely graded streams. The most favourable 
conditions for the formation of a waterfall exist when a hard and 
well-jointed layer overlies one of a softer nature. Such is the origin 
of the much-described Falls of Niagara, where hard and well-jointed 
beds of limestone, the equivalent of the well-known Wenlock Limestone 
of England, overlie a softer shale, representing our Wenlock Shale. 

The origin of many British waterfalls is very similar, and as an 
example we may take High Force in Upper Teesdale. In this part of 
its course the Tees flows over Lower Carboniferous rocks, chiefly lime- 
stones and shales, with a thick bed of intrusive igneous rock, the Great 
Whin Sill, of somewhat superior hardness. The actual fall is about 
70 feet high, and the upper part of the precipice is formed by the Whin 
Sill, while the lower part consists of more or less metamorphosed lime- 
stones and shales. The igneous rock is very well jointed in the form 
of vertical columns, and, so long ago as 1823, Sedgwick ^ remarked 
that ‘ the interest of the scene is greatly heightened by the singular 
contrast presented by the horizontal beds which form the base, and 
the prismatic masses of trap which form the crown of the escarpment. ’ 
A few miles farther up the valley of the Tees is another well-known 
fall. Cauldron Snout, also determined by the Whin Sill ; and in other 
parts of the north and west of England are many fine falls whose 
exi^nce depends on hard beds overlying softer rocks. Of somewhat 
similar origin are the Falls of Lodore, near the head of Derwentwater. 
Here the hard volcanic rocks of the Borrowdale series form a steep 

^ Trana. Cambridge Phil. Soe., ii., p, 168. 
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scarp above the softer Skiddaw Slates, which underlie them and form 
the floor of the main valley, into which the Lodore stream descends 
as a tributary. 

Much attention has been attracted by the great Victoria Falls on 
the Zambesi, which were originally discovered by Livingstone. In 
this case, as at Niagara, the river suddenly plunges fix)m a high tableland 
into a deep chasm, which is continued as a gorge or canyon for many 
miles below the falls themselves. By its discoverer and other early 
writers this gorge was considered to be a crack formed during an earth- 
quake or some other convulsion of nature, but modem research has 
shown that it is primarily due to water erosion acting on well-jointed 
rocks. 

This region was investigated by A. J. C. Molyneux ^ and by G. W. 
Lamplugh.* The Upper Zambesi flows over part of the high plateau 
of South Africa, and while at a height of some 3,000 feet it begins a 
sudden descent over the eastern margin of the plateau, which here 
consists of a thick series of lava flows, the Batoka basalts. These rocks 
are wg 11-j ointed and are traversed by well-marked lines of fracture, and 
these two sets of divisional planes together constitute lines of weakness 
which have materially assisted the erosive action of the river. The 
chief lines of weakness run east and west, with subsidiary ones at right 
angles, so that the gorge consists of a series of zigzags having correspond- 
ing directions. The chasm at the falls is due to one of these planes of 
weakness, probably a fault, with a vertical belt of soft, easily eroded 
veinstuff. The tributary streams below the falls descend into the m a i n 
gorge by subsidiary falls and gorges having a structure exactly analogous 
to those of the main river, while above the falls the beds of the tributaries 
have been graded down to the level of the Zambesi. For some hundreds 

of miles below the falls the river runs in a series of deep gorges cut 

* 

through hard rocks, but the angle of slope of the walls giaduallj 
decreases, owing to the longer period during which erosion has been 
able to act, and this affords additional evidence for recession of the fells 

themselves. 

Canyons and (Gorges. — The term canyon is popularly used in America 
to designate a valley of almost any form, but in this country it is most 
commonly understood to indicate a narrow valley or gorge of great 
depth in proportion to its width, and having sides of great steepness. 
The best-known example is, of course, the celebrated canyon of the 
Colorado : this is perhaps the most remarkable example of river erosion 
that the world has to show. The conditions of its formation are some- 
w^hat peculiar, since the Colorado is one of the very few known examples 
of a great river cutting through a desert region. Since the action of 
surface-water and tributaries is practically excluded, the case becomes 


^ Geogr. Joum., xxv., 1905, p. 40. 
» Ged. Mag.» 1905. p. 529 ; Quart 
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comparatively simple, as we have only to consider the action of the 
main stream. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is some 300 miles long, and has a 
maximum depth of about 6,000 feet. When regarded in cross-section 
it is seen to consist of two parts : a wide upper valley having a total 
breadth of about ten miles, with a flat floor and sides of moderate slope, 
and an inner part, the canyon proper, which is very narrow and has 
walls in places approaching the perpendicular. It is considered that 
the upper, wide part was formed during a period of more normal 
chmatic conditions than those now prevafling : it is, in fact, a river 
valley of very ordinary type, due to water erosion and planation. 
After a time the climate changed, local rainfall practically ceased, and 
the river began to cut exclusively downwards. In spite of its vast size, 
it is quite e%ddent that the Colorado. canyon is a young valley, in which 
the processes of denudation are very incomplete. Canyons on a large 
scale also occur on the Yellowstone, the Snake River, and many other 
rivers of the western United States. 


Although in Britain we possess no canyons on the stupendous scale 
of these American examples, yet there are to be found cases of deep and 
narrow valleys which merit the name of gorges. One of the best known 
of these is the Cheddar Gorge in the Mendip Hills in Somerset. This 
gorge, whose ma ximum depth is about 420 feet, has been cut in beds of 
well-joined Carboniferous limestone, which dip south at about 20^^. 
On the southern side the cliffs are nearly vertical, while on the northern 
side the slope is more gradual and often coincides for a short distance 
with the dip of the limestone. For the greater part of its length the 
gorge is now dry, but near its lower end a stream issues from th^e rock. 


^ regards its manner of formation, it has been suggested that the o-orf^e 
is due, in the main, to the subterranean action of water, which, by 
enlarging fissures, gave rise to a cave, whose roof eventually fell in. 

Many of the most remarkable gorges in Britain are due to special 

circumstances, viz. to glacial action. Many of the preglacial valleys of 

Britain appear to have been filled up by ice or drift material, or both, so 

that the streams were forced to car\-e out new channels for themselves ; 

these new channels often possess characters very different from those 

of the old valleys (cp. Plate X (i)). We shall return to this subject in 
a future chapter. 


Denudation in Limestone Districts.— In manv limestone districts 

there is developed a peculiar t^^ie of topographv which merits special 
description. The weathering of limestone differs, in some important 
respects, from that of other rocks ; and this difference is due to two 
principal causes, viz. the solubility of calcium carbonate in natural 
waters and the highly developed system of joints nearly alwavs found 
m such rocks. As a result of these two causes taken together, the 
greater part of the water circulation in limestone regions is under 
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ordinary conditions underground, and this leads to the formation of 

fissures and caverns, often on an enormous scale. 

When rain-water falls on a well-jointed surface of limestone it soon 
runs into a joint-fissure. Here the action of solution comes into play, 
and the joint is rapidly enlarged. A constant stream of water falling 
down a fissure of this kind will eventually produce a funnel-shaped or 
cylindrical shaft, often leading down to a great depth. Such structures 
are well seen in the Carboniferous Limestone district of North-west 
England, especially in the area to the north of Settle along the valley 
of the Kibble. It is found that, on the whole, the flow of underground 
water in limestone rocks follows the direction of the major joints ; but 
some deviations from this rule occur. A study of the development 
of such a system shows that as soon as a channel sufficiently large to 
admit of a free flow of water is formed by solution a number of other 
factors come into play, which tend to modify the original dir^on. 

If the rocks are inclined j erosion is stronger on the downward side, w 
that the stream cuts sideways. When there are cross-joints the dip 
may produce a lateral escape along these, so as to give rise to a rigzag 
course. Up to a certain point erosion is entirely by solution, but as 
soon as the external opening becomes large enough to admit sand and 
gravel, mechanical erosion begins. This rounds off the sha^ a^l^ 
of the zigzags and produces a meandering course. As the size of the 
channels increases there appears to be a tendency to smpbficataon and 
straightening, and deserted channels often ex^. Ai^ng the most 
remarkable features of this region are the verti^l shafte or swallow- 
holes ; the largest of these is Gaping Ghyll, which is feet deep. 
At the bottom of the shaft is an enormous chamber, 480 feet long, 
80 feet broad, and 110 feet high. The underground circulation of i^ter 
in this neighbourhood is very complex, and some remar^ble features 
ocnur In one case a stream which faUs down a swaUow-hole reappears 

as a spring on the other side of the Kibble, 12 feet above the Wei of 

the w?te^ the river. Many of these swallow-holes 

as ‘ pots ’ or pot-holes : this term must not be confused mth the 

pot-holes formed in the bed of a river, as described on p. 66. 

The absence of surface water has a peculiar effect on 
since it causes limestone to behave as if it were a hard rwk, and to 

form conspicuous plateaus, which are often bounded by a 
ment. tL formation of these dry, rocky platea,^ is a 

speciaUy well developed in the Carboniferous area of West York^ 

around the head-waters of the Kibble^ ^ bare ^ ^ 

stone are locally known as ‘ dints.’ A good example of such a plaWu 
L a&rded by Ingleborough. The middle platform of tW mountain 
consrits of tL thick Umestones of the Lower Carboniferous 
surmounted by a mass of Yoredale rocks, chiefly shales and gnts, forming 
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the higher slopes, with a capping of Millstone Grit on the sumirnt. The 
surface of the plateau presents a very pecuKar appearance : the lune- 
stone is so pure that there is no soil, and the whole consists of a bare arid 
corrugated surface of smooth rock, with innumerable jomt-fissures, m 
which ferns' and other shade-loving plants grow luxuriantly. These 

fissures are locally called grikes. 

Dry Valleys. — The character of the drainage systems of these lime- 
stone districts, both above and uniergroimd, shows that at one time 
the volume of drainage water must have been much greater than at 
present. Almost everywhere there are to be found large and deep 
valleys, now entirely streamless or only occupied by temporary streams 
during periods of unusually heavy rainfall, but showing indications of 
having been eroded by subaerial denudation of the usual type. A 
good example is the dry valley which extends from a little below 
Malham Tam to the top of Malham Cove, at the head of Airedale 
(Plate X (ii)). Some of the valleys of the Mendips are very similar to 
this. It may indeed be said that dry valleys occur in almost all districts 
where calcareous rocks are dominant, and they are common even in 
the Chalk. The probability is that these valleys were formed during 
a period of heavy precipitation, either during or just after the Glacial 
Period ; and the idea has been put forward that some of them, at any 
rate, were formed while the rocks and soil were actually frozen, so that 
water falling on the surface was not able to penetrate downwards in 
the usual manner. 

On the eastern side of the Adriatic, in Carinthia, Camiola and Istria, 
is a vast spread of dolomite-rock, which presents all the features here 
described in a remarkable degree, and on a much larger scale than in 
Britain. This region is locally known as the Karst. The great plateaus 
of Jurassic limestone in the south-east of France, in the neighbourhood 
of Montpellier, are very similar. 

Caves. — Incidental references have already been made to the common 


occurrence of caves in limestone regions ; and it may be stated that 
they are almost restricted to this class of rock, since no other possesses in 
such a high degree the requisite characters, viz. well-developed joints 
and high solubility. The formation of caves is, in fact, very closely 
connected with the underground circulation of water just described, 
and caves or caverns, using the term in its popular sense, are only 
unusually large channels formed by underground circulation and 
denudation. The best-known caves in Britain are those of the Mendip 
Hills in Somerset, the Peak district in Derbyshire, and the neighbour- 
hood of Settle and Ingleton in North-west Yorkshire. Caves are 
sometimes simple, cohsisting of one chamber only ; but more commonly 
there are several chambers, communicating with one another by means 
of narrower passages, often of the most complex nature. As would 
naturally be expected, these narrow passages generally run along the 
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joint-planes of the rock, so that the whole system has a more or less 
rectangular arrangement. This peculiarity shows itself both in the 
horizontal and vertical planes, hence many caves consist of a series of 
chambers one behind the other in a step-like manner, with a general 
downward slope towards the entrance. The connecting passages are 
frequently vertical or nearly so. 

Many caves present features of great palaeontological and archaeo- 
logical interest, since they have served as dwelling-places for many 
animals and for man, and traces of their occupation are often well 
preserved in deposits afterwards formed. 


Cave Deposits : Stalactites and Stalagmites. — The water which circu- 
lates through limestone rocks is always peculiarly rich in dissolved 
carbonate of lime, and when this water drips from the roof a certain 
proportion of it is evaporated, and the carbonate is deposited either 
on the floor or on the roof of the cave. It often forms most beautiful 

structures like icicles. When these hang 
from the roof they are called stalactites, and similar cone-like masses 
on the floors are called stalagmites. When the deposit shows no 
particular form, it is generally spoken of as calc-sinter or traverjtine, 
or sometimes as calcareous tufa. Besides these chemical deposits, caves 
often contain great accumulations of mechanical sediment carried in 
by streams, especially during times of flood. 

Undei^ound Circulation of Water.^rOne of the most important 
applications of geology to practical problems is in connexion with water- 
supply. This subject is intimately connected with geological structure, 
and is of considerable complexity, so that it is only possible here to 
give a brief outline of the leading principles. 

When rain falls on the surface of the land there are three courses 


incrustations or long pendent 


open to it : it may evaporate ; or run off at once, ultimately to umte 
into runnels, streams and rivers ; or it may to a greater or less extent 


penetrate into the rocks. Probably it always penetrates to some 
extent, so that the exterior portions of the earth’s crust always contain 
a good deal of water. The downward extension of this ground-water 
varies widely in diff erent places, being dependent not only on climate, 
but also on the porosity of the rocks and the presence or absence of 
open fissures, such as joints and fault-fissures. Most borings of moder- 
ate depth and shalloyr mines show abundance of water, but really deep 
mines are often quite dry, unless definite fractures happen to be specify 
large and numerous. Further, there is a limit to the depth at which 
openings of more than capillary size can exist, since rocks under very 
high pressures behave as plastic material. In any case, the downward 
limit of ground-water is usually vague and ill-defined. For our present 
purpose this is of no practical importance, and we have to deal only 
with the conception of a region at a certain depth saturated with water, 
and possessing a more or less definite upper surface, above which the 
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rocks are not saturated. This upper level of saturation, or v:atrj- 
table, is of the utmost importance in practical questions of water- 
supply, since its position is directly dependent upon geological structure, 
and is the controlling factor in determining the occurrence of springs 

and in fixing the position of artificial wells. 

In regions possessing an abnormally dry climate the relations of 
underground water are peculiar, as explained later ; but in temperate 
regions it may be said that more water always falls on the surface and 
percolates downwards than is required to maintain the saturation of the 
ground-water belt. Consequently, the upper limit of this belt tends to 
rise, and would do so continuously were it not that the water is usually 
drained off and kept at a constant level by outflow in the form of springs. 
Where the geological structure is suitable, the water-level may reach the 
surface, or even extend above it, forming marshes, swamps or lakes ; 
here the water accumulates until it is enabled to find an outflow in the 
usual manner, or until a change of climate lowers the level of saturation 
below the surface. Thus it will be seen that the position of the upper 
limi t of saturation is a fimction of many variables. 

Origin of Springs.— The permeability of rocks to water is very 

on the composition and texture of the 
rock. Water naturally penetrates much less easily into a close-grained, 
compact substance like clay than into a porous rock like sandstone, or 
into a well-jointed limestone. A distinction must here be drawn 
between rocks which are actually porous, like gravels and coarse sands 
and sandstones, and those which are close-grained and dense, but are 
traversed by numerous open joints or other planes of division, so that 
they can hold water in the open spaces and allow it to circulate. In 
rocks of the last-named category, water travels much more quickly than 
in the continuous but porous types. If the pores are very small, 
capillarity acts so strongly that the water can move only very slowly, 
or in extreme cases not at all. 


variable, and depends largely 


Wh thus arrive at a threefold classification : ^ (a) Rocks that are 
both porous and permeable— e.g., sand, gravel, breccia, sandstone, 
chalk, oolitic limestone, dolomite, brown ironstone and weathered rocks 


in general, (b) Rocks holding water in open spaces— e.g., quartzite, 

grit, conglomerate, limestone, most igneous and metaraorphic rocks, 

when jointed, (c) Impervious rocks — e.g., clay, shale, marl, brick- 

earth, also slate and most igneous and metamorphic rocks, when not 
j ointed. 


The distribution and mutual relations of masses of permeable and 
inapermeable rocks, stratified and unstratified, are the principal deter- 
mining factors in the circulation of underground waters and the 
distribution of natiiral springs. They are also of great practical 


^ ^ H. B. Woodward, The Geology of Water-Supply (London : Arnold. 1910). o. 19. 
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unportance in choosing sites for artificial wells and borings. The 
principles involved can be best illnstrated by a few examples. 

The simplest case is where a tract of country consists of a wisusi ©f 
permeable strata overlying impermeable ones. Here the ground-water 
will accumulate in the lower part of the permeable roefe, and wherever 
denudation has trenched the land deeply enough to expose the junction 
of the two series, springs will issue (Fig. 41). The upper surface of the 



Fig. 41. — Piagrammatio Sbctioh to show thb Rklations or the Ou>sb 
AKD Newer Bocks in West Yobkshieb, with Sfbinos issuing aiong 

THE UnCONFOEMITY. 

A, Highly folded, impervious Lower Palaeozoic rocks; B, Cawbonifi^iis 

Limestone ; C, YoredaJe Shales, etc. ; «, «, Springs. 


ground- water is found to be not horizontal, but to follow more or less 
closely the contour of the ground. This is due chiefly to the hindrances 
to fiee flow within the rocks themselves, owing to friction and capillarify. 
This state of affairs is well illustrated by some of the valleys in the 
Ingleton district in West Yorkshire, where porous Carboniferous Lime- 
stone rests on the massive slates and grits of the Silurian and older 
formations. On the limestone there is hardly any surface flow of water ; 



Fig. 42. 

The spring. S, rises at a point far from the outcrop, O, which 

snppliea it with water. 


all the rain sinks down joint-fissures and circulates underground. When 
it reaches the Palaeozoic floor its further descent is prevented, and 
copious springs issue on the sides of the valleys which have been eroded 
deeply enough to expose the older rocks. Although the actu^ junction 
is commonly concealed by drift or alluvium, it can be followed on the 
ground with the greatest accuracy by means of the line of spring 
issuing frrom it. An almost exactly similar state of affairs exists in 

and eastern Eneland. where the Chalk rests on the impervious 
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clays of the Gault, or on the Chalk Marl, as in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge. 


If a pervious water-bearing stratum lies between two impervious ones, 
the water which falls upon the outcrop of the former will follow its 
underground course, and may issue as springs in a locality far removed 
from where it fell, as shown in Fig. 42. The number of possible varia- 
tions of arrangement in connexion with water-bearing strata and 
springs of this kind is almost infini te, and no good purpose would be 
served by discussing them in detail. One important case, however, 
deserves mention, where the continuity of the strata is interrupted by a 
faxilt, so that a mass of impervious rock is brought up against a pervious 
one, as shown in Fig. 43. Here a kind of natural reservoir is formed, and 
springs will issue along the line of the fault. 



Fig. 43. — ^FoBiLATioN of a Spbeso by a Fattlt. 
a. Impervious ; 6, Perviotis strata ; S, Spring. 


Artesian Wells. — One of the most important questions connected 
with water-supply, both from the scientific and economic standpoint, is 
the possibility of obtaining water from deep-lying strata. For all 
purposes this is much to be preferred to water from shallow wells and 
springs, owing to its freedom from contamination. The most favourable 
conditions for artesian wells and deep borings for water are found where 
a water-bearing stratum is enclosed between two impervious ones and 
the whole folded into a synclinal form. The water falling on the 
outcrop of the pervious stratum runs into the synclinal basin, and is 
there stored under the pressure of a large head of water. Consequently, 
if the upper stratum is pierced by a boring, the water will be forced 
out under pressure, and may even form a jet rising high above ground- 
level. These conditions are almost ideally realised in the London 
Basm (Fig. 44). The water-bearing stratum, the Chalk, lies between 
the London Clay above and the clays and marls of the Gault, etc. 
below. The Chalk has a wide exposure in the North Downs to the 
south, and the Chalk hills of Bucks, Beds, Herts, and Cambs to the 
north. The rain which falls in these latter districts is nearly all 
absorbed, since there is hardly any surface drainage in Chalk districts ; 
and it accumulates below London under a pressure equal to the weisht 
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of a column of water whose height is the difference in level between the 
tops of the Chalk Hills and the base of the London Clay, Of course, 
in reality the effective pressure is much less than this, being enormously 
reduced by friction ; but still it is sufficient to cause the water to rise 
freely to the surface in such wells, or at least it did so in the case of 
the earlier ones. Owing to the increasing number of deep wells, 
pressure is now much reduced 
pumping. 

There exist in the town of Cambridge many deep weUs, in which the 
general principle is the same as that just described. Here the water- 
bearing stratum is the Lower Greensand, which yields specially good 
water. Its outcrop is about four miles west of Cambridge, and the dip 
is very gently to the south-east, so that underneath the town the Lower 


, and recourse must generally be had to 



Fig. 44. — Diagrammatic Sscnoir across thr Loitdok Basts, anownre 

COKDITIOSS FAVOORABLB FOR ArTBSIAK WEIXS. 

a, a, Gault (impervious) ; 6, b. Chalk (pervious) ; e, London day 

(impervious) ; W, Well. 


Greensand lies at a depth of about 130 feet. It rests on the impervious 
clays of the Upper Jurassic, and is overlain by the equally impervious 
Gault. Consequently, if a well is sunk 130 feet or more, water will tend 
to rise in it. Here also, owing to the number of wells, the pressure is 
now much reduced. 

It wiU be seen that the structure just described is in realify half of 
an artesian basin : it is not known how or where the Greensand ends 
off to the south-east, but it is obviously water-tight in that direction. 
A structure of this kind is conveniently called an artesian Slope.^ 

Min eral Springs. — This term is applied in popular phraseology to 
springs which contain sufficient mineral matter in solution to give a 
distinct taste to the water. The term is therefore very vague, since 
a spring may hold in solution a large amount of a tasteless compound, 
such as calcium carbonate, and yet it would not be called a mineral 
spring, while the presence of a very small proportion of magnesium 
salts or sulphuretted hydrogen would give a decided flavour to the 
water. The term is most commonly applied to such springs as have, 
or are believed to have, meAcinal properties. Saline sprmgs contain 
comnounds, especially chlorides, of sodium, potassium and magnesium ; 


‘ For an admirable snmmaiy of the whole subject see Bemaid SmiUi, Oadogiail 
ArptxU of Underground Water Supptiea, a reprint of lectnree g^ven to th® Royal 

Society of Arts, London, 1936. 
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sulphur springs contain compounds of sulphur, especially sulphuretted 
hyiogen. This is usually derived from the decomposition of mineral 
sulphides in the rocks through which the water has flowed : some 
sulphur springs are of volcanic (solfataric) origin. Chalybeate springs 
are those rich in compounds of iron. Speaking generally, it may be 
said that the mineral constituents of spring water are derived by 
solution from the rocks through which the water has percolated, and 
its character naturally depends on the prevailing soluble compound 
in these rocks. Some springs issue at U temperature at or near that 


of the air ; some are colder, especially when of fairly deep origin, 
while others are distinctly hotter than the air or ground temperature. 
Hot springs are known whose temperatures range up to boiling-point, 
and these are described in the chapter on Vulcanicity. The temperature 
of springs of deep origin is often very constant, being at or near the 
invariable ground temperature, so that they appear cool in summer 
and warm in winter. 


There is only one hot spring in England, at Bath, but that is a 

remarkable one. The actual temperature of the water is about 120° F. 

and the yield about 400,000 gallons a day. The water is saline and 

distinctly radio-active. Since Bath is far removed from any volcanic 

region, the high temperature is suggestive of a very deep-seated origin, 

and the same is true of some high-temperature springs in the Worcester 

district of Cape Colony. Most of the famous hot springs of Europe 

are in or near regions where vulcanicity has been active in comparatively 

recent geological times and they will be mentioned in the chapter on 
that subject. 


Denudation in And Regions. — It has already been mentioned that 
m arid regions the topographic forms are often peculiar and character- 
istic, ^ermg considerably from the results produced under more humid 
conations. Yet it is not altogether easy to account for the differences. 
Probably presence or absence of vegetation has a good deal to do with 
It. Abundant vegetation is certainly protective, as is clearly proved 

by the rapid denudation that follows the clearance of forests even on 
quite low ground. 


Ac<mr<^g to the usual American classification any region with less 
than K) mches of rainfaU is arid, and between 10 and 20 inches semi- 
an , ut depends also on temperature so far as vegetation is 

^ncerned. With a very hot climate more rain is necessary for plants. 

w^ch are qmte fertfle have a rainfaU very Uttle above the semi-arid 
W just given (e.g. Cambridge 21 inches, and parte of Essex under 20 : 

ther^r^rf^-^ jears). Before there was any extensive tree-planting 

^d a strong likeness between the Breckland of Norfolk 

and Suffolk and parte of the southern Transvaal. 

Some of the most characteristic features of arid and 
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regions, especially if composed of horizontal strata varying in hardness, 
are the formation of plateaus, often cut by steepsided gorges ; and in 
a more advanced stage of erosion, isolated residual elevations, buttes, 
mesas, kopjes and so on, as before described. The essentials for this 
type of landscape are occasional well-defined bands of harder rock to 
act as a cap, and some rainfall, but not too much. From what has 
already been said earlier in this chapter the actual manner of formation 
of such features will be obvious, and need not be described further. 

In true deserts, however, ^here there is little or no rain, the only 
important weathering agents are changes of temperature and strong 
solutions brought up by capillarity. These lead to a rapid and deep- 
seated breaking up of the rocks, and provide vast quantities of dry, 
finely divided material to be acted on by agents of transport. Besides 
<Travity, the only transporting agent of general importance is wind : 
water action is rare and local. It is true that on occasion great effects 
■may be brought about by the sudden and violent rainstorms commonly 
•spoken of as ‘ cloud-bursts,’ but compared to the total amount of 
■erosion these are probably insignificant, though occasionally very 

striking effects are produced over limited areas. 

The study of desert erosion begins most conveniently with what are 

inown as rock-deserts. These consist of great expanses of bare rock, 
usually of a mountainous nature, and here processes of denudation 
have full play. The sand formed by weathering is carried away by 
wind, and tends to accumulate at lower levels and to fiU up inequahties 
in the ground, so that the final stage of such denudation is the production 
of a level plain. The higher ground is destroyed by erosion, and the 
hollows filled up by sedimentation, and after an intermediate stage of 
hiU and valley we finally arrive at the vast almost level plain of sand, 

the popular idea of the desert. 

It is in the intermediate sts^es of this process that the most mterestang 
phenomena are observed. Chemical weathering o^n extends v^ 
deeply, and in an apparently capricious manner ; it is facilitated ^ 
heavy dew, especiaUy on the shady side of projecting rocks md cliff 
faces and as a consequence curious hollows are produced, and a rock 
may sometimes be worn away to a mere shell. This kind of withering, 
in conjunction with the scaling off of flakes from the surface {d^gvama- 
tion of Richthofen), often leads to very remarkable results. A “jass ® 
projecting rock is often weathered into the semblance of a 
rows of windows and a continuous hollow passage behind, or rows of 
rock-pillars, columns and needles may be formed. All this 
be due to intensive weathering along regular jom^pl^es. Wh® ^ 
sort of action is combined with undercuttmg by blown ^ ^ 

often with a fringe of needles projecting downwards &om their under 
surface. 
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The production of rock-pillar.^ and niushrnnm rocks is not confined 
to dc?crt regions. Even in Kn^dand exatnpk'S ar^- known, such the 
Briniham Rocks near Harro.Liatc, the Hemlock Stoie- at Staph-ford in 
Notts, and some verv good exampkes in the Calcareou.s (drit ot the East 

Yorkshire moors (Plate XI (i)). 

On level ground there is often little or no evidence of a general lower- 
ing of the surface, except where there are alternate beds of hard and 
soft rock, such as limestone and shale. Channels are cut by weathering 
and the sand-blast along the joints of the limestone down into the shale 
(see Fig. 45). These fissures are shaded, and chemical weathering 





Fig. 45. — Stages rx the Formation of Zeugen. 

proceeds freely, so that the limestone bed is undercut. Thus tables 
and pillars are formed with a cap of limestone on a support of shale. 
Eventually the caps fall off, and the shale is then rapidlv weathered 
down to the next hard band, and so the whole process is repeated. 
These stratified masses projecting above the general plane surface are 
called Zeugen, and they are found of all sizes, up to 100 feet or more 
in height. Adi these and similar phenomena are well seen in parts of 
the Libyan and Arabian deserts, and along the Red Sea. 

The Sahara. — As an example of a typical desert we mav take the 
Sahara. This area is by no means uniform, and a studv of it bv Zittel 
Waither and others has led to a recognition of several more or less 
clearly defined types of desert topography. Contrary to the commonly 
received opinion, the Sahara is not a vast low-lying level plain or basin, 
but it is essentially a plateau or series of plateaus several hundreds or 
even thousands of feet above the sea, and only one or two verv limited 

T.G. 


o 
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areas at the eastern end are below sea-level. There are one or two 
isolated mountain-chains composed of disturbed rocks, but almost the 
whole area consists of horizontal strata. The essential structure of the 
Sahara is that of a series of terraces or plateaxis, rising one above the 
other and bounded by steep cUffs. These cliffs are a prominent feature, 
and it is on them that the peculiar erosion-forms before described are 
specially developed. They are usually bordered by a conspicuous 
girdle of Zeugen of varying size, and they also show rock walls with 
windows, rows of pillars and other peculiar forms. 

As regards the form and character of the ground, four chief t^pes 
are recognized by Zittel — 

1. Plateau desert, or Hamada. 

2. Erosion desert. 

3. Sand desert. 

4. Mountain desert. 


Of these, the first is the most widespread. It is the desert in the true 
sense, — the hard surface of a plain without noticeable elevations or 
depressions, without water or vegetation. The surface consists of bare 
rock or of hard loamy soil covered with rock-fragments. 

The second division, or erosion desert, includes the most remarkable 
forms of weathering and erosion ; it possesses a highly diversified 
surface, and includes the bounding walls of the plateaus with their 
Zeugen and Wadys, Besides valleys of the Wady type, which are more 
or less similar to ordinary river- valleys, there are also to be found great 
hollows, often called Schotts, These are sometimes completely dry, and 
sometimes contain salt lakes. When a certain amoimt of water is 
constantly to be found, and the ground is not too strongly impregnated 
with salt, these depressions form oases which are sometimes marvellously 
fertile. In many of them are copious springs, which issue at a high 
temperature up to 105° F. The water from these springs is, however, 
all removed by evaporation and transpiration of plants, and none of it 
reaches the sea. In many parts of the Sahara underground water is 
abundant ; new oases have been established in Southern Algeria by the 
French engineers, by means of deep borings and artesian wells, and much 
new ground has been brought under cultivation. 

Sand or dune deserts are the most desolate of all ; they show a single 
vast sea of sand, of s white or yellowish colour, often mixed with 
gypsum. The surface is by no means level, but is broken up into great 
sand-dunes from 50 to 400 feet high, and sometimes between these the 
rocky floor is exposed. The structure and origin of sand-dunes is 
discussed elsewhere, under the heading of Terrestrial Deposits 
(see p. 27). 

In the central and higher parts of the Sahara the Hamada type passes 
into mountain desert : the highest plateaus reach as much as 6,000 feet 
above sea-level, and they are dissected by erosion into marvellously 
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complex forms, of essentially the same type as those of the erosion 
deserts already described, but on a larger scale. 

Wind Erosion and Transport. — ^After the rock-material has been dis- 
integrated by weathering, in the manner previously described, by high 
temperatures and chemical action, the further processes of erosion are 
almost entirely performed by wind. It is true that there is occasionally, 
even in the driest cUmates, violent local action due to cloud-bursts and 
torrential rains, but, compared to the whole amount of denudation 
performed, this is insignificant. In the more hilly regions streams arise 
and carve out valleys for themselves for a certain distance, but they 
are soon lost by evaporation and the porosity of the ground. 

Erosion by wind ^vides itself naturally into two parts — removal of 
material or deflation, which, of course, comes under the heading of 
transport, and actual corrasion or wearing away of the rocks by the 
dynamical effect of moving sand. 

As above pointed out, deflation is the active agent of transport, and 
practically the only one ; in con j imction with a special type of weather- 
ing, it is responsible for the peculiar relief of the desert. The action 
is very simple, so much so that there is really little to be said about it : 
it consists in removal of loose material from exposed surfaces, its trans- 
port for a greater or less distance according to circumstances, and its 
final deposition, usually in a hollow or at a low level. In many regions 
wind-blown sand exists chiefly in the form of dunes or wave-like masses, 
whose form is determined chiefly by the effect of obstructions on air- 
currents. This subject is dealt with elsewhere. 

Another point worthy of notice is that, unlike most agents of trans- 
port, wind can carry material uphill, and also across water-surfaces. 
Sand and dust from the Sahara are often carried by southerly winds into 
Sicily and other parts of Southern Europe. Very commonly also sand 
and dust are carried in large quantities into the salt lakes of desert 
regions and choke them up with deposits, which eventually solidify into 
sandstone and marl, and may frequently be interstratified with beds of 
rock-salt, gypsum and other soluble salts. 

It appears that the maximum diameter of sand-grains commonly 
removed by ordinary winds is about 2 mm. , but during storms particles 
of much larger size are carried up into the air, and when they strike 
the surface of rocks they have very considerable energy. 

However, according to the best authorities, erosion by blown sand is 
of much less importance than is commonly supposed. As compared 
with the effects of weathering and deflation, it is likened by Walther to 
a small decoration on the front of a great building. It is everywhere 
observable, but its power is much over-estimated. ‘ 

The general effect of the sand-blast is to produce a conspicuous round- 
ing and polishing of surfaces exposed to it. It brings out differences of 
hardness in stratified rocks, it digs out the felspar crystals from porphy- 
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ritic' lava.H, aiiil cau^A concretions and bard fomilii to stand ovt 
pr(^jccti<>ri.H. However, in the raA«* of fussils in partkriUar, all finor 
details are >;encrany lost, since the surface is usually much smootJbsd 
and rounded. Unlike glaciated rocks, wind-polished surfaces never 
s^how Acratch<*s. The effect of the sand-blast on exposed pehblea lying 
on the ground is peculiar ; they are polished by the sand-blast and are 
worn into smooth faces, which tend to enlarge and give a facetted 
ap|>earance. These facetted faces eventually meet in straight edgea, 
and from their prevailing three-cornered form these pebbles are known 
as DreiXron/cr. The edge between two facets is parallel to the direetkm 
of the air-currents along the ground, but does not necessarily ootneide 
with the direction of the prevailing wind, as commonly stated, nnee 
local deviations may arise from many causes. 

The occurrence of Dreikanter is of great geological importance, 
in conjunction with wind-polish they form an indicator of the former 
existence of wind action. 

Although its geological effects are small and rather superficial, the 
sand-blast is actually an agency of great power. Some instances of this 
are quoted by Walther : the telegraph wire on the Trans-Caspian rail- 
way had to be renewed after eleven years, as it had lost half its diaiu ffter 
by the action of blown sand, and on one occasion the sand-blast was 
sufficiently powerful to scrub all the paint off the locomotives on the 
same line of railway. 


It has been shown in the foregoing chapters that the general effect 
of denudation of all kinds is to lower the surface of the land and 
eventually to smooth out differences of elevation, though in the inter- 
mediate stages the relief may be highly accentuated. The theoretical 
limiting surface thus assumed to be produced as the ultimate result of 
denudation is called a peneplain or peneplane. There has been a good 
deal of unnecessary discussion as to spelling of this word : the meaning, 
* almost a plain,’ is obvious. It may be doubted whether peneplanatioai 
has ever been carried to the limit : something has probably always 
occurred to interrupt the process. Most of the land-surfaces discovered 
among the older rocks are by no means flat. At the prraent time mo^ 
of the world’s greatest plains are due to deposition rather tha n to 
denudation. As will be shown later a plain of marine denudation ia 
also a possibility and would be difficult to distinguish from n subaerial 
peneplain among the older rocks. 



CHAPTER V 
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Climatic Zones. — In the first chapter of this book it was stated that 
the land surfaces of the world can be divided into four climatic zones. 
This now requires a little amplification, since it happens that both the 
arctic and the temperate zones as there defined each show a considerable 
amount of variation. In the following list the last two items are the 
same as those previously given, but each of the others is divided ^ — 

1. Glacial. 4. Temperate forest. 

2. Tundra, 5- Subtropical desert. 

3- Steppe and Prairie. 6. Tropical forest or jungle. 

It is not necessary that all of these should be present, and it has 
already been remarked that in parts of Central Asia the true temperate 
zone is absent. In other areas either steppe or tundra, or even both 
may be absent : temperate forest often merges gradually into tundra 
and in most cases steppe is best regarded as alternative to forest : for 
example, the Russian steppes join the desert belt and are far south 
of the Scandinavian and north Russian forests. 

However, it will be more convenient to discuss terrestrial deposits 
from a different point of view, not geographically, but according to 
origin, as the result of the working of the different geological agents 
whose modes of action have been described imder the general heading 
of Denudation. As we have seen, the final resting-place of denuded 
material is the ocean-basins, where it is deposited to form the sedi- 
mentary rocks ; but much of this material is not carried directly to 
the sea as soon as it is broken up by agents of weathering and denuda- 
tion. Some of it finds a temporary resting-place in lakes, while some 
remains, for a time at any rate, on the surface of the land. It is with 
this last that we have here to deal. 

The Regolith. — The character of such terrestrial accumulations 
naturally varies according to the physical conditions under which they 
were formed and the materials of which they are composed. A good 
deal of attention has been paid to this subject in America, and the 
following classification was proposed by Merrill. 2 In this scheme no 

1 This scheme was originally worked out by Nehring in the Geological Magazine 

for 1883. For an excellent discussion of the whole subject see the late Professor 

Marr’s Deposition of the Sedimentary JRocks, Cambridge University Press 1929 
Chapter V. f 9 

* Bocks, Rock-weathering and Soils, 1897, p, 300, 
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mention is made of soils in tte ordinary sense of the word, since the soil 
is merely the superficial layer highly modified by the growth of vegeta- 
tion. For the sum-total of all these terrestrial accumulations Merrill 
proposes the convenient term Regolith. 

MerrilVs Classijicaiion of the Regolith. 

f Residual . « Residual gravels, sands and cla^, wackS, 

-! laterite, terra rossa, etc. 

ICumulose . Peat and swamp deposits (in part). 

/Colluvial . . Talus and clifi debris. 

I Alluvial . . Modem alluvium and swamp deposits^ 

< loess (in part). 

I Aeolian . . Wind-blown sand, loess (in part). 
\Glacial . . Moraines, drumlins, eskers, etc. 

The wording of this classification has been slightly modified by the 
omission of a few terms understood only in America. The terms in the 
second column mostly explain themselves ; the only new words here 
are cumulose, which refers chiefly to accumulations of vegetable matter 
in situ, i.e. growth in place, and colluvial (derived from colluvies, a 
mixture), which signifies heterogeneous aggregates of rock debris 
derived from various sources, such as screes and mud-flows. 

It will be seen that some of the items in this list have already been 
described to some extent in the chapters on weathering and earth 
sculpture. Again, many or most of these types are found in a more 
or less altered state among the older sedimentary rocks, to be dealt 
with in Chapter IX. Here, therefore, for the sake of completeness 
there must necessarily be some repetition of what has gone before and 
anticipation of what is to come. For this reason not much will be said 
in this chapter on the actual mineral and chemical constitution of the 
deposits described. Attention will be confined as far as possible to 
origin and geological significance rather than to petrographical char- 
acter, and some terms be used by anticipation, without the strict 

definitions given in later chapters. 

Residual Deposits. — Under this heading are included various deposits 
now covering the earth’s surface in places, and consisting of material 
left behind during the ordinary processes of subaerial denudation. 
The mode of formation of residual deposits is fairly obvious, and 
scarcely needs detailed description. When a rock consisting of hetero- 
geneous materials is weathered, some of its constituents are removed 
more easily than others ; for example, nearly all soluble rocks, as 
limestone, contain more or leas insoluble residue. In Uie case of a 
sandstone with calcareous cement, the latter is easily dissolved by 
water, and an aggregate of loose sand-grains left behind. The 
constituents of conglomerate may be washed away, leaving the pebbly 
behind, and so on. Thus are formed accumulations of clay, sand, 


Sedentary . 


Transported . 
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gravel, etc. , which are to be regarded as the residues of the rocks of 
which ’they once formed part. In the same way some of the con- 
stituents of igneous rocks are more easUy removed than others, which 
are left behind, and often undergo marked chemical and physical 
changes. Evidently deposits of this kind show a close af&nity to 
ordinary soils, from which they differ in many cases only by their 
greater thickness. In recently glaciated regions such residual deposits 
do not generally show a great development, as sufficient time has not 
elapsed since the removal of all loose material by ice ; and the formation 
of the heterogeneous accumulation of varying origin known as glacial 
drift is not residual, since it involved much transport. Residual 
deposits are best developed in regions covered by luxuriant vegetation, 
which prevents removal of weathered material. CJonsequently, in 
tropical regions the rock is often completely hidden by a great thickness 
of material of this kind, which is essentially soil above, graduating 
downwards into rotten rock, or sometimes quite sharply separated 
from fresh rock. 

As an example of residue from a limestone, mention may be made of 
the deposit known as Terra Rossa, a red ferruginous material which 
covers large areas on the limestones of the Adriatic region, and on the 
plateau of Franconia and Suabia. It is simply the insoluble residue 
of the limestone. With this may be compared the reddish soils often 
found on the Carboniferous Limestone of the north of England and 
some of the Jurassic Limestones of the Midlands. The widely spread 
deposit known as Clay- with -flints in the south of England was formerly 
believed to be simply the insoluble residue from the Chalk, but it is 
now thought that some of the Tertiary clays have taken part in its 
formation. North of the Thames some of the Clay-with-flints appears 
to be simply boulder clay of direct glacial origin. On some of the 
higher elevations of Cambridgeshire and Norfolk there are to be 
seen thick accumulations of gravel, chiefly flints, but containing 
also boulders of foreign rocks. These platdau graveb are believed 
to represent the heavy residue of the boulder-clay, from which the 
finer material has been removed by water action. At the foot of the 
South Downs, an^ especially in the neighbourhood of Brighton, there 
occurs a peculiar deposit known as the Elephant-bed, or more commonly 
as the Coombe Rock. It is a mass of angular flints and Chalk, which 
show Uttle signs of rolling by water action, and is entirely unstratified ; 
the only organic remains are broken teeth of elephant and horse. For a 
long time the Coombe Rock was supposed to be a marine deposit formed 
by a temporary submergence, but aU the evidence is against this view ; 
and it is in aU probability an accumulation of material carried down 
from the higher parts of the Chalk downs at a time when the soil and 
subsoil was frozen to a considerable depth, so that rain was tmable at 
once to sink in to the Chalk as it does now, but formed rapid streams 
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on a steeply inclined surface. The Coombe Rock is thos to bemgazded 
as a torrential deposit formed during the prevalence of glacial condi- 
tions over Britain, but in a region not invaded by the ice-sheet. A 
somewhat similar accumulation, known as Head, is found in other parts 
of the south of England beyond the limits of glaciation, especially in 
Cornwall. 

Another important class of residual deposits consists of those formed 
by alteration in place of igneous rocks. The outcrop of a granite is 
often covered by a layer of coarse sandy or fine gravelly material, 
according to the grain size of the original rock, and consisting of qnaitz 
alone or of quartz, felspar and mica, according to the degree of chemical 
decomposition of the minerals, quartz being much more stable than the 
others. Igneous rocks without quartz often weather to a clay-like 
substance, sometimes called tcacke. The composition of this is com- 
plicated and uncertain : it consists mainly of the group of aluminous 
silicates and hydrates which for the present may be called clay-materiaL 

In many tropical regions there are very extensive developments of a 
group of deposits mainly though not entirely derived from igneous 
rocks, the most conspicuous being laterite and its variety bauxite. 
Similar deposits are also found here and there among the older rock- 
formations, e.g. in France and Ireland, where bauxite is worked as the 
chief ore of aluminium. There is also in India a manganiferous variety. 
During the last forty years there has been much controversy as to both 
the composition and the origin of these rocks, and even now the ques- 
tions are far from settled. It should first be mentioned that some of 
the red material so commonly used for road-surfacing in tropical lands 
under the name of laterite is not really such at all, but simply iron-ore 
of various ages. True laterite is a red, yellowish or dark brown material 
with a curious cellular or vesicular structure, often so strongly marked 
that in earlier days some of the darker varieties were mistaken for lava. 
One notable property is that underground it is often quite soft, and can 
be cut into blocks with a spade : it hardens rapidly on exposure to air 
and forms a good building material ; hence the name (later = a brick). 

It was formerly stated that laterite and bauxite consist essentially 
of hydroxides of iron and alumina, aU silica having ^een washed out in 
weathering, but it is now known that combined silica is present in 
considerable quantity in most types and that the aluminous varieties 
show a close approach to kaolinite in composition : only in varieties 
of laterite derived from basic rocks with low silica are the hydroxides 
dominant. As to the exact mode of origin of laterite and bauxite it is 
impossible to say anything definite at present. All the older theories 
are open to strong objections of one sort and another and the whole 
subject is in a very unsatisfactory position. 

Cumulose Deposits. — These for the most part consist of material 
which has actually grown where it is now found. Consequently, they 
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are chiefly of vegetable origin. By far the most important of them is 
the material comprised under the general designation of peat, which is 
described on p. 180. Probably also mangrove swamps and many other 
tropical vegetable accumulations come in here, although there is not 
much information on the subject. Their usual representative among 
the older rocks is of course coal in all its varieties. Much coal was 
undoubtedly formed in deltas. 

Colluvial Deposits. — This heading includes chiefly the piles of debris 
found at the foot of precipices and steep slopes generally, and com- 
monly known in this country by the name of scree. We must also 
include here the material brought down by landslips, and the peculiar 
phenomena best described as mud-flows. It is unnecessary to enter 
into details of the formation of scree deposits : the subject has already 
been dealt with imder the heading of Denudation. Screes are found in 
all mountain regions, and are specially well seen in the English Lake 
District. Mention may be made of the great Wastwater screes, and 
those on the west face of Skiddaw. The angle of inclination of a scree 
naturally depends on the nature of the material, but it rarely exceeds 
30"^. It is impossible to distinguish sharply between scree and landsbps, 
which are connected by innumerable gradations : the formation of 
landslips has already been described in some detail. Scree formation 
is also very conspicuous in mountain regions with an arid climate : 
examples of deposits of this origin are abtmdant also among the older 
rock-formations and when cemented into a solid form are known as 


hrecdas. They are characterised by the angular form of the component 
fragments, as distinguished from the rounded pebbles in conglomerates. 

Alluvial Deposits. — Under this very wide heading are comprised all 
the deposits formed by streams and rivers as a result of transport and 
deposition. We cannot logically exclude even the masses of great 
stones and coarse gravel formed in the beds of moimtain torrents, but 
the most important are the finer-grained deposits of the flood-plains 
and deltas of rivers, and the fillings of lakes. Estuarine deposits con- 
taining marine elements are to be excluded. It is to be emphasised 
that from this point of view there is a great difierence between upland 
and lowland rivers : between the clear, rapid, rocky bums and becks 
of the north and the slow, muddy, reed-choked, canal-like watercourses 
of the plains, but of course all intermediate forms exist, even in the 
system of a single river. Here again at the risk of tiresome repetition, 
stress most be laid on the importance of floods, either seasonal or at 
irregular intervals. It is in the flooded state that rivers do nearly all 
their work, both of erosion and of deposition. This is clear even in 
British rivers : many South A&ican rivers are normally wide expanses 
of stones and gravel, with hardly any water, though all the material is 
obviously water-borne and water-worn, and it is well known that 
Australian rivers often dry up altogether, except perhaps for a few pools. 
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The coarser elements of river-deposits are characteristically rounded 
and smoothed and as on beaches so in rivers, there is naturally much 
sorting of the material : coarse in the rapid parts, finer where the 
current is slow, grading to sand, silt or even mud in quiet pools and on 
flood-plains and in deltas. The types of material foimd in alluvial 
deposits naturally show much variation in size : for practical purposes 
the following terms are useful and mostly explain themselves : boulders, 
cobbles, gravel, sand, silt, mud. Many attempts at a classification 
graded according to scales of size have been made by petrographers, 
nnining engineers, workers in soil-science and others, but for our present 
purpose this is hardly necessary ; the matter may well be left to 
common sense. There are objections to the word boulder, as it might 
be taken to imply a glacial origin (from boulder-clay), but there is no 
satisfactory substitute. For blocks of such a size as could be used for 
street-paving the name cobble has been suggested and has some advan- 
tages, but it excludes the larger sizes. It also seems quite hopeless to 
fix an upper limit of size for gravel or shingle, and fine gravel grades 
down into coarse sand. Most alluvial deposits contain more or less 
vegetable matter and some of them grade into the cumulose class : 
e.g. fen-peat, described in Chapter IX. They generaUy yield a very 
rich soil and form some of the most fertile districts of the world. 

Some of the best examples of alluvial flats in this coimtry are found 
alongside of meandering rivers, often occupying the concave sides of 
the big bends. For this kind of thing many local names are in use. 
In Yorkshire alone, for example, they are known in different parts of 
the county as carrs, ings and holms, and no doubt other names could be 
found. In Somerset a moor (e.g. Sedgemoor) is an alluvial plain and 
not high ground as in the north. The Fenland of eastern England is a 
rather exceptional case, as in parts of it there is much marine silt : 
it belongs partly to the estuarine class, although now many rivers 
wander over it, and form alluviTim during floods — or any rate they 
did so into historic times, before there was any drainage. OccasionaUy 
they do so even now, when floods get out of control, as in 1928 and 

1937, ! 

When a river runs in at the head of a lake it begins to drop its load 

of sediment in the stUl water : a delta forms and extends, often assisted 
by the growth of water plants, imtil eventually the whole lake may be 
filled up. The later stages of the filling often include a good deM of 
peat, especially at high elevations, as in many of the old tarns of the 
Lake District. In some instances also deltas are formed by strea^ 
entering at the sides of the lake and growing outwards. Derwent^ter 
and Bassenthwaite in Cumberland once formed a smgle lake about 
9 miles long ; two considerable streams happened to enter it from 
cither side rather above the middle and their deltas eventua 7 
It is now cut into two lakes separated by an aUuvial flat some 3 miles 
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long, over whicli the river meanders (Plate XIT, (ii)). Putterrnerc and 
Crummock Water were also once continuou.s, hut are now si-paraf .-d 
by the delta of a side stream, which has driven the main river o\ er to 

the S.W. side. 

Deltas. — Delta formation in its simplest form is best seen in big 
freshwater lakes, owing to absence of interference by tides and currents, 
but of course the deltas formed where great rivers run into the sea are 
of far rnore importance. It is hardly necessary to ex[)Iain that the 
name arises from the resemblance in shape of the delta of the Nile to 
the Greek capital letter of that name. In the case of an ideal delta, if 
the slope of the floor is moderate the following types of deposit can be 
distinguished : the chief materials carried by the river being sand, silt 
or mud, according to the velocity of the current. First of all we shall 
probably find a series of fine-grained material spread out in beds flat 
on the original floor of the sea, forming the hottomset beds : suppose 
now a flood or series of floods occurs, then coarser material will be 
spread over these, often very much like the building of a railway 
embankment or slag-dump by tipping trucks of material over the end. 
The result is the formation of a series of foreset beds each consisting of 
coarse material, often separated by finer layers, the whole with a steep 
apparent dip, which is wholly deceptive as to the real thickness of the 
deposit. On the upper surface of this series there may again be laid 
down more flat-lying strata, the io'psei beds. Often after a slight tilting 
of the area the whole process may be repeated and sometimes there are 
complications due to slumping of masses of material from the steep 
seaward end. Some deltas, however, consist mainly of flat-lying 
bottomset and topset beds, with little or no foresetting, although even 
in these the bedding on a small scale is often very irregular, and endless 
variations are possible. A very notable feature of large deltas is that 
the river after a time tends to split up into branches, which wander over 
its surface, somewhat like the meanders in the higher parts of its valley, 
with frequent changes of course. Since delta deposits naturally remain 
soft and unconsolidated for a long time, this may result, especially 
during floods, in what are conveniently known as wasfi-outSy where a 
channel scooped out of the older alluvium may be filled in by material 
of later date and different character. Many examples of these are 
known also among the older rocks ; for example, in Fngland, among 
the Coal-measures and the Middle Jurassics of Yorkshire 


It is hardly necessary to enter into a detailed description of the 

deltas of the Nile and the Mississippi and the great plain of China, 

which are the classical examples given in all books on geography ; it 

^ill only be added that the Mississippi delta consists very largely of 

fine mud, while the deposits of the Nile delta contain, in addition to 

silt and mud, a good deal of sand blown into the river from the Libyan 
desert. 
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Aeolian Deposits. — ^Wind as an agent of denudation has already been 
considered in Chapter I, but it is necessary here to give some account 
of the character of the deposits in whose formation wind plays the chief 
part. Aeolian deposits are most largely developed in those and r^iona 
popularly known as deserts, but they also play an important role in 
some temperate regions, as sand-dunes, steppe-depoaits and loess : 
they form a peculiar and characteristic type of sedimentation which is 
largely developed both at the present day and in the older fonhations. 

The special character of the dry weathering of desert regions has 
already been described, and it was pointed out that the disintegTatioii 
of the rocks is almost entirely due to the effects of strong solntions and 
high temperatures. These lead to a rapid and deep breaking up of the 
rocks, and provide vast quantities of dry, finely divided material to be 
acted on by agents of transport. Besides gravity, the only transportmg 
agent of any importance is wind : water action is rare and locaL 
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Fio. 46. — ^Diagram to show thh Formation of Sanu-dunrs. 

The direction of the air-cmrenta is shown by the barbed line s. (After 

Vanghan Comish.) 

A great part of the Sahara and other extensive deserts insists of a 
vast sea of sand of a grey or yellow colour, often mixed with gypsum. 
The surface is by no means level, but is broken np into great sand-dunes 
from 50 to 400 feet high, like petrified waves ; sometimes between 
these the rocky floor is exposed. These dunes appear to 1» a permanent 
feature of the landscape : when once formed they remain fixed in the 
same position and do not possess a movement of translation, like the 
sand-hills of more northerly regions. Wind action is very powerfi^ 
and during a sand-storm, or Samum, there is great transfer of matei^ 
from one dune to another, but their positions as a whole lemam the 
same The reason for this is that their place is determined once fw all 
by some irre^arity of the surface, and it is only rader exceptranal 
circumstances that changes are produced. Sometimes, however, a 
chance obstacle, even a dead camel, is sufficient to cause an cumula- 
tion of sand during a storm, giving nse to a new dune. AU the 
of dunes along the caravan routes possess names, and are weU known 

to the natives as permanent features. . , -j - 

Individual dunes show a gentle slope on the wmdward mde, and 

steep slope to leeward, due to eddies in the air-cnrren^ wffich hav^ 

sort^of scooping action behind their crest (Fig. 46). 

h«ve to travel alone the foot for a great distance before a chance 
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depression allows them to cross over into the next valley. As a rule 
the distance from crest to crest of the waves varies from half a mile to 
a mile in the open desert. 

Form and Arrangement of Sand-dunes. — Since the piling up of sand 
into dunes is wholly due to the action of the wind, their form and 
arrangement is controlled by the direction and intensity of the pre- 

up into 

mounds, these are often arranged in rows either parallel to the wind or 
at right angles to it. When it takes the form of long narrow ridges, 
true dunes, the arrangement of these follows the same law ; the parallel 
or transverse character of the ridges depends on the relation between 
the supply of sand and the average strength of the wind. In North- 
western India the prevailing winds are from the S.W., and the supply 
of sand comes from the ^me direction. Near the coast the ridges 
are parallel to the direction of the wind, while in the interior they are 
transverse to it, and this seems to depend on diminishing strength of 
wind at a distance from the coast. In the deserts of Central Asia the 
sand is often piled up into peculiar crescent-shaped forms with their 
convex sides facing the wind. These are called barchanes and are very 
characteristic. In regions where the wind is variable in direction this 
regularity of arrangement is naturally destroyed, and the sand is merely 
piled up into confused heaps of no definite form and arrangement ; 
and similarly the ideal symmetry of a dime with its steep leeward and 
gentle windward slopes is also obliterated by changes of wind. These 
large-scale dunes are characteristically covered by innumerable ripples 
in the sand, which of course are small scale sand-waves, like the small 
ripples on big water-waves at sea. 


vailing winds of the district. When the sand is merely heaped 


Sand-dunes and Sand-hills* — In many temperate regions there are to 
be found along the coasts great accumulations of blown sand. These 
are of essentially the same character as the sand-dunes of the desert, 
but they differ in this respect, that the sand is mostly prepared by 
marine erosion, and not by dry weathering. Consequently, sand-hills 
are most conspicuous along coasts exposed to the prevailing winds of 
the region. In Europe, therefore, accumulations of blown sand are most 
noteworthy on coasts much exposed to westerly and south-westerly 
winds, such as Devonshire, Wales and Cumberland, some parts of the 
west of Scotland, and the French coast of the Bay of Biscay. They 
are also found to a less extent on the eastern coasts of Scotland and 
England, where easterly winds are prevalent. The mode of formation 
of these accumulations is very simple : the sand is prepared on and 
near the Wch by wave-action, cast up by the waves and carried inland 
y the wind ; and the formation of the sand-dunes follows much the 
same laws as in desert regions, except that they are not stationary, 
ut m a continual stete of movement, often rapid, so that new tracts 
of country are continually being overwhelmed by them* 
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0xsi2iplc tins is tliB li is tor ic c<xsq of tli© Cnlbiii 
?ands on the shores of the iloray Firth in Scotland, where, in the 
seventeenth centurv, several thousand acres of fertile land are said to 
lave been overwhelmed by sand-hills during a single storm. 

The Loess. The origin of the peculiar deposit known as loess has 

riven rise to much controversy : it appears, however, that no single 
explanation will account for all the materials known by that name, 
rhe classical description is that given many years ago by von Richthofen 
of its occurrence in North China. He seems, however, to have exag- 
crerated the thickness, not having realised that in many instances 
the loess is merelv plastered up against the sides of steep hills of solid 
rock and does not actuaUy form the hills. At any rate it is clear that 
the tvpical loess of Asia and Eastern Europe is an aeolian deposit 
formed under an arid climate : it is also clear that in Europe loess 
formation has taken place more than once and that it was somehow 
associated with glaciation. It is now generally believed that the loess 
was formed in the non-glaciated areas contemporaneously with the 
widest extension of the ice-sheets, as it was only then that the climate 
was drv enough for wind-transport to be of importance, the mterglacial 
periods being'' much more humid. In many places it has been shown 
that the older loess was weathered and decalcified before the deposition 
of the newer : this weathering must have taken place durmg the mter- 

vening humid period.^ • .1 

The tvpical loess of Europe and Asia and of a very large area m the 

Mississippi! basin is a fine-grained calcareous loamy material of a yeUow- 

ish or brownish colour and penetrated by innumerable fine vertical 

tubes due to the rootlets of grass growmg on the surface during its 

formation. This indicates steppe conditions. Owmg to these tubes, 

when eroded it can stand up as very steep or even vertical faces, a 

characteristic of the scenerv' of loess regions 

It is doubtful whether much of the material caUed lo^ m Western 

Europe e g in Belgium, is really the same thing : it shows a strong 
bkeness to the brickearths of South-eastern England, whose origm is 
doubtful. It will be necessary to refer to the loess again in later chap 
ters, as it undoubtedly has an important bearing on the difficult pro- 
blems of the Pleistocene glaciation of Northern Europe. 

Steppe Deposits.— Only a brief reference need be made ^re to the 

cot uTa Tit Tot cotain 

Tchernozom, a soil of quite remarkable fertil y. 7 

* \yoldstedt. Das E iszeitaUer . Stuttgart, 1929, pp. 
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soils of North America and similar ones in Argentina are closely allied. 
All this, however, is soil-science rather than geology. 

The Tundra Region. — Of somewhat greater geological significance 
are the deposits now existing in the tundra region. This comprises all 
those parts of Northern Europe and Asia and North America which 
though not under a permanent ice-cap like Greenland, are still some of 
the coldest regions of the earth. The dominant deposits, especially the 
vast development of peat, really belong to the cumnlose group, but 
owing to the very low temperatures it may be said that glaciation also 
plays a part, and the subject may conveniently be mentioned here. 
The most notable feature is that throughout the true timdra region the 
subsoil is frozen to a great depth for a great part of the year, and over 
very large areas even all the year round. It is somewhat surprising 
to find that in Central Siberia this last-named condition prevails even 
as far south as the latitude of London. 


To put the matter as shortly as possible, the chief result is the develop- 
ment of peaty deposits on a very large scale, owing to the extremely 
slow decomposition of vegetable matter, largely mosses, under such 

mentioned extraordinary 


conditions. Here also as already briefly 


sffects are often produced by spring floods in great rivers flowing from 


more southern latitudes to the Arctic Sea over the still frozen ground, 
[n Siberia many rivers and shallow lakes apparently freeze solid to the 


very bottom in winter, and in places the frozen soil-belt is known to 


extend downwards for several himdred feet. Every one has heard of 
bhe mammoths and other animals preserved in natural cold storage in 
Siberian gravels for thousands of years. Many of these frozen gravels 
contain a good deal of gold, which can be mined with profit even in 
juch conditions, and they have therefore been very fully investigated. 

The glacial deposits of Merrill’s classification are dealt with in the 


lext chapter. 


c 



CnATTER VI 

SNOW AND ICE AS GEOLOGICAL AGENTS 


Formation of Snow and Ice. — In earlier chapters we have studied in 
detail the geological activity of water in the liquid state : it is now 
necessary to consider in a simil ar manner its effects when in the solid 
form, as snow and ice. Under the ordinary atmospheric pressure the 
transition of pure water from the liquid to the solid state occurs when 
the temperature of the water is 0° on the centigrade scale. In many 
parts of the world the temperature of the air frequently falls below 
this limi t, and as a consequence water is solidified. The surface water 
of the land, in rivers and lakes, freezes to ice, and sometimes the sea 
also, although the freezing-point of salt water is much lower than that 
of fresh. Again, the aqueous vapour of the atmosphere, when con- 
densed at a temperature below freezing-point, falls as snow or hail. 

The occurrence of low temperatures under natural conditions depends 
upon several factors, of which the chief are latitude and elevation above 
sea-level. It is well known to every one that the climate becomes 
progressively colder from the equator towards the poles, and also as 
we ascend above sea-level ; and it is unnecessary to discuss the cosmicJ 
and meteorological causes of these phenomena. Geology is concerned 
solely with the results, which are of extreme importance. 

To study in full completeness the geological effects of low tempera- 
tures we must turn to the polar regions, where they occm on the 
largest scale. However, many of the fundamental facte have been 
ascertained from an examination of the phenomena flayed m 
mountain regions in lower latitudes, and in particular the Alps. 

Cause of Glacial Ckinditioiis.— It is well known that in all parte of 

the world, at a certain variable height above sea-level, the mean a^^ 
temperature of the year is at or below freezmg-pomt, and this conation 
favoms the accumulation of ice and snow ; but to is not the sole or 

tion fox the existence of perpetual ice and snow is t^^t the amo^t 

formed during the cold season shaU be equal to or grw 
amount removed by melting during the warmer period. Given a 
sufficiently low temperature, the lower limit of the snow is o vio y 
to level at which there is equilibrium between to snowfaU of 
ItVthe melting of summer ; above to Une 

to . lower and thia eompensatron « .3 a rule effected 
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by the movement of glaciers, which often extend, as rivers of ice. far 
below the normal snow-line. This is possible because material is 
carried down faster than it can be removed by melting. It foUows 
from this that the lower limit of an ice-stream is rarely stationary for 
any length of time. It is generaUy either advancing or retreating. It 
the supply from above is checked while melting is stiU going on below 
at the same rate, the front of the ice will retreat, although the stream 

may actually be moving downwards. 

It is evident, therefore, that one of the necessary conditions for the 

existence of perpetual ice and snow, apart from temperature, is a 
sufficiently large precipitation. The coldest region of the globe appears 
to be Eastern Siberia ; but here the surface of the ground is not per- 
manently snow-covered, because the snowfall of winter is comparatively 
small, and the heat of summer is sufficient to melt it. In Greenland, 
however, there is an enormous accumulation of ice and snow, because 
this region is well within the reach of the moisture-laden wdnds from 
the Atlantic, and the snowfall is large. In the Antarctic also sim ilar 
conditions exist on an even larger scale. 

Snow-fields and Glaeiers. — In regions of heavy precipitation, above 
the snow-line snow accumulates to a great depth, especially on plateaus 
and in the valleys. The pressure of the overlying layers consolidates 
the xmder parts into a firm, more or less coherent, mass. This kind of 
ice derived from snow is called in the Alps neve or Fxm^ and these 
terms are now in general use in other districts. As this n^'e accumu- 
lates it begins to move downwards, and forms what are commonly 
spoken of as glaciers. Although ice, regarded in small masses, is a 
very brittle solid, yet in bulk it possesses some of the properties of a 
viscous fluid, since it is able to flow ; and in many ways the beha^’iou^ 
of glaciers presents certain analogies to that of rivers, and they may 
be conveniently regarded as rivers of ice. There has been much con- 
troversy as to the mechanics of the movement of glaciers, and the 
question is still far from settled. The subject will be dealt with in a 
later section (see p. 107), after some actual examples have been des- 
cribed, Ice formed from snow by pressure possesses some peculiar 
characters, serving at once to distinguish it from ice formed directly by 
the freezing of water on the surface of lakes, rivers, or the sea. In a 
few cases, again, considerable masses of ice are formed by the freezing 
of the lower layers of masses of water in contact with a cold floor. 
This ground-ice is only of importance in arctic or sub-arctic regions, 
where, however, it often occurs on a considerable scale. 

AvalMiches.— Where snow accumulates to a great depth in mountain 
regions, where steep slopes are common, it often falls in large masses 
by its own weight. Such snowfalls are known in the Alps as avolunches 
or Lawinen, They have been exhaustively studied by Heim and 
others, and several types have been distinguished. Primarily they 
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mav be divided into ice-avalanclies and snow-avalancbes, and the latter 
alone are of much importance. It is often assumed that avalanches 
are of exceptional occurrence, and necessarily very destructive, but 
this is bv no means the case. Avalanches are a pertectly normal and 
restilarlv occurrmg phenomenon over the whole region of the Alps, 
and they also occur in all other snow -cl ad mountain-ranges. In many 
localities an avalanche is a regular yearly occurrence, which takes 
place at a more or less definite time, and in some cases it has been 
observed that the avalanches from the different parts of a given moun- 
tain mass fall yearly in a fixed order. Like glaciers, avalanches have 
their own sath'ering-ground, their well-defined track, and their place of 
meltine. Thev often brina down considerable quantities of rock- 
materid, and their path is often scratched and more or less polished. 
When left behind on the melting of the snow, this rocky materiallooks 

much like the deposits of glaciers. 

In the Alps avalanches most commonly originate at a height some- 
where between and feet, where the yearly snowfall usually 

amounts to about five metres. There are two typ>es of snow-a vouches, 
which are called in Switzerland Stauhlaicir^n and Grundlaicinen. 

Staublawinen occur in the coldest weather in winter, and consist of 
dry, powdery, newly fallen snow, which will not cohere, and often slips 
bodily off an inclined surface of older snow. The dry snow rises in 
air like a cloud as it fads, and causes a strong wind-blast to arise, 
foUowina The course of the snow. This wind often does more damage 
to the buildings and trees in the vaUeys below than the snow itself, 

since it travels further. • n zi. 

Grundlawinen occur in spring, during thaw-weather, especially after 

a sudden rise of temperature. At this time the snow is wet, heavy and 
adhesive, and melts from below; this produces hollows, and often 
causes it to slip off steep surfaces. The movement is a complex rnixture 
of flowins rollins. sliding and falling, and when it stops the whole ma^ 
Li almost^ instamlv soUdified by regelation. The wmd action here is 


'^^^enThe'^snow is in a condition of nicely balanced equilibrium an 
avalanche is often started by some verv' trifling disturbance, such a= 

an incautious footstep. 

Glacien.— In most cases, however, the removal of ^ow ® 

Low IS consoUdated into ice, and moves downwards ^ 

a sradual manner, prcducmg ice-streams or glacier:.. 

ordmarv sense are found in most high mountam re^^ ^ven^^ 

studv originated in the Alps, and has now been Le 

parts of the world. The termmology employed m de^Dxn„ 
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various features of glaciers is mostly, therefore, of Swiss origin, bemg 
derived from the local dialects of the Alpine region. 

Glaciers of the Alps. — In the higher parts of the Alps glaciers are very 
abundant, although none of them reach the great dimensions of those 
of some other regions. In all there have been enumerated some 
1 200 permanent and independent masses of ice, but only about 250 
of these are glaciers of the first order. A large proportion of the 
remainder are mere accumulations of snow in hollows, which scarcely 
merit the name. It is obviously impossible to draw any definite dis- 
tinction between a true glacier and a snow-field, since one merges into 
the other, and the upper part of a true glacier is always a snow-field. 

A lart^e glacier may usually be divided more or less definitely into 
two regions — an upper one composed of neve or F irn, and a lower one 
of ice ; the limit between the two, where the snow changes to ice, is 
often spoken of as the Firn-line, but this of course applies to the surface 
only, since the lower layers above this line are consolidated by pressure. 
It is to be noted that this Fim-line does not necessarily coincide with 
the snow-line on the rocky parts of the adjoining mountains ; for 
example, in the Finsteraar district the Fim-line is some 650 feet lower 
than the snow-line. This difference is due to the movement of the 
glacier. The mass of ice below this Fim-line is commonly regarded as 
the true glacier. It appears, therefore, that in the Firn region pre- 
cipitation is in excess, and below it, melting. The F irn-line represents 
the condition of equilibrium between the two. 

The upper part of a glacier-basin, then, is filled with coarsely granular 
ice, the Fim or n^'e. These «^’e-fields are not generally simple, 
except in the case of the smaller glaciers, but they usually comprise 
several tributary valleys, as in the case of the well-known Aletsch 
glacier, and most of the other large glaciers of the Alps. The Mer de 
Glace consists of three main streams, each of which is again made up 
of tributary branches. The glaciers of the Alps very rarely branch 
downwards, though this is common in high northern latitudes. Owing 
to the configuration of the ground in the Alps, i.e. sharp peaks and 
ridges, without high plateaus of large extent, several glaciers never 
radiate ftom a common snow-field, as they do in Norway, Spitsbergen 
and elsewhere. Hence simple, independent glaciers of this kind are 
distinguished as the Alpine type. 

Characters of Alpine Glaciers. — Turning now to a consideration of 
the ice-stream, the glacier proper, we find that its surface is not smooth, 
but is diversified by various features. The glacier rests on an uneven 
floor, and this unevenness is the cause of inequalities at the surface. 
Sometimes the glacier falls over a steep slope, forming an ice-fall, 
analogous to a rapid or a water-fall. This causes tension, and results in 
the formation of transverse cracks of varying width, called crevasses, 
which are often of great depth (Plate XIII (i)). Again, since the ice 
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behaves more or less like a viscous fluid, it obeys the ordinary laws 
regulating the flow of streams, and the centre flows more quidkly than 
the sides ; this results in the formation of crevasses, starting £rom near 
the sides and pointing up-stream (see Fig. 47). Sometimes afeo longi- 
tudinal crevasses are formed, and the diagonal crevasses may be 

r^arded as the resultants of combined trans- 
verse and longitudinal strains. Since the siqper- 
flcial parts of a stream flow more rapidly than 
the under parts, there must also be differential 
movement between different layers in the ice, 
resulting in shearing strains, which often set up 

foliation in the ice. When a glacier passes over 
a sudden dbange of slope in the rock floor, as for 
example on is«ining firom a hanging valley, such 
compticated strains are set up, tiiat the ice is 
broken up into a bewildering mass of blocks 
pinnacles, exceedingly difficult to traverse. 
A go^ example may be seen at the top of tiie 
ice-fall of the Rhone glacier, when it deseeds 
into the valley above Gletsch, near the Fur&a 

Such masses of ice-blocks and p inn ac le s 

are called seracs. 

Tti n few cases ice-falls are developed to such 
an extent in the course of a Racier that tiifize 

i actual discontinuity ; that is to say, the ice-stream fells bo^y 
a cliff and coUecte in a pile at the bottom- Owing to melting 
refreezing, this mass of ice cements itself again into asolidste^ 
continues on its way : such are spoken of as regeneraiei gladerf. 



Fio. 47. — C5BSVASSBS 




In the middle, txans- 
near the edges, 
downwards 
and ontwaxds. 







Mc*nyiies.— Glaciers of the Alpine ty^, surrounded by 
Areas of bare rock constantly imdergoing denudation, collect 
course a good deal of rock waste, which at first at any rate x 
on the Burfeoe of the ice, and forms what is called in the ilps 
There is a good deal of confusion as to the use of this term in 

literature, as it is applied indiscriminately bo^ ^ 

carried on the surface and to the piles of rubbish depoated at the 
melting end of the glacier, much of which is derived firom the floor and 

sides of the valley, bdow the level of the ^ fen* 

Most of this rock waste from the surrounding peaks na^tura^^^ 

at or near the side of the giader. and is carried on as a 
this is called lateral moraine. When two glaciers coal^ the im 

lateral moraines on the inn® sides umte a^ fom * 
moraine. In highly complex glaciers, such as the Alet^ nmn^^ 

medial moraines can be distinguished foUowing the 

and each formed by the union of two tnbu^ 

PL YTTT (ii)). Some large flamers cany so mnch snifece 



PLATK XIH 



. Lisft'r. vhoto. 
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formed in tins way, that the ice may be completely hidden : this is the 
case with the lowest three miles of the Unteraar Glacier, which merely 

looks like a great plain of dirty gravel. . „ 

As tbe moraine material travels onwards, part of it is frequently 

swallowed up in the crevasses, and is thus carried down to a lower level, 
or even to the sole of the glacier, where it is mixed up with the material 
derived from the floor, both together forming the so*called ground- 
moraine. As the ice melts in its descent, moraine material becomes 
more and more concentrated ; and finally the whole is deposited at the 
end of the glacier, forming a terminal moraine, which is usually a more 
or less weU-defined ridge, whose form, however, depends on the con- 
figuration of the ground. Plate XIY (ii) shows a particularly clear 
example of a crescent-shaped terminal moraine actually in process ot 
formal at the end of the Oberaar Glacier in the Bernese Oberland. 
However, the dark mounds are not entirely moraine material ; a good 
deal of ice is also included, and the author, who may be seen in the 
picture standing on the middle of the glacier, had considerable difficulty 
in scrambling up over the slippery and unstable mixture. The picture 
also shows that the glacier was once much larger than now : the dark 
rocks at the top are not glaciated, whereas the lighter band below is 
lateral moraine formed when the glacier was much more extensive. 
The whole shows very well the characteristic termination of a diminish- 
ing and retreating glacier ending in a wide open valley : this is not very 
common in the Alps, where many of the largest glaciers end in almost 
inaccessible rock-gorges, as in the case of the Aletsch, the largest of all. 

It is obvious that the best examples of crescentic terminal moraine 
ridges must be formed during a pause in the retreat of the front : a 
continuous retreat will merely leave a continuous sheet of moraine. 
Actual large-scale moraine deposits often form eventually a contused 
series of rounded humps and hollows, such as can be seen in many 
valleys in the Lake District. 

Drainage of Glaciers.^ — During the summer months, and at other 
times when the temperature is sufficiently high, a good deal of .surtace 
melting goes on, and this often produces a considerable amount of 
surface drainage. This water falls down any crevasses which it may 
encounter, and works its way down, forming a system of streams within 
the ice. This kind of drainage is now generally known as en-glacial, 
in contradistinction to suh-glacial, which refers to drainage running 
on the rocky floor below the ice, and not enclosed within it. En-glaciul 
streams seem to play a more important part in the glaciation of the 
high north, and will be more fully discussed in a subsequent section. 
The drainage of the glacier runs out in a stream at the lower end, often 
from a tunnel in the ice (Plate XIV (i)). The water is commonly more 
or less turbid or milky owing to the large amount of finely divided 
material, or rock flour, suspended in it. 
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Distribution of Glaciers of the Alpine Type, — Glaciers of the type 

here described occur in many other mountain regions besides the Alps, 
c.g. in the Himalayas, Andes, Rocky Mountains, and New Zealand ; 
but they are not uniyersal in all mountains which rise aboye the snow- 

V 

line. In some cases, and especially on isolated peaks, no true glaciers 
occur, since the topography is unfayourable. For the proper deyelop- 
ment of a glacier something in the nature of a gathering-ground must 
exist ; and this need can only be supplied by the occurrence of well- 
marked yaUeys and hollows among the peaks, such as are found in 
perfection in the Alps, but are scarce or wanting in many simple cones, 
such as Ararat, and many of the great yolcanoes of the world. Some- 
times in extinct or dormant yolcanoes great accumulations of snow 
and ice are found within the craters : this appears to be the case in 
some of the higher Andes, and disastrous floods haye been recorded 
as the result of the melting and ejection of such accumulations when 
dormant volcanoes have resumed activity. 

Norway. — In sharp contrast with the Alpine type of glaciers are the 
ice-caps of Norway and Spitsbergen. Norway is on the whole a high 
plateau deeply dissected by fjords and their landward continuations 
rather than a true mountain region. The result is that masses of nei’e 
accumulate on the larger plateaus, and send off glaciers often in several 
directions from the same centre, which Alpine rihce fields never do. 
Good examples are the Jostedalsbrae, north of the Sogne Fjord, and in 
the Hardanger region. The last-named is easily accessible, as one 
glacier comes dowm within a short walk of Finse station on the Bergen- 
Oslo railwav, a well-known winter sports resort-. This is in latitude 

60'' 30' N., about the same as the Shetlands. 

This type is, however, stiU more clearly displayed in Spitsbergen, 

where glaciers come down to sea-level. 

Spitsbergen. — In the closing years of the last century the glacial 
phenomena of Spitsbergen were carefully investigated by Professors 
Garwood and Gregory : this work threw much hght on the action of 
land-ice on a large scale, both at the present day and in conne:aon 
with the vanished glaciations of the past. What foUows is mainly 
abstracted from the papers mentioned in the footnote.^ 

There are three main snowfields and from these glaciers e:rtend down 
the valleys, as in Norwav ; on the whole each of the glaciers is very 
similar to those of the Alps, but there are certain important differences ; 
most of the glaciers of the Alps have rounded or sloping tern^aGons. 
but in Spitsbergen the majority end in a vertical or overhanging front, 

1 Garwood and Gregory, Quart. Jour. Ged. 5oc., Uv. 189S. f 
iv., 1899. These autho.^ use the term ‘ ice-sheet,’ for iTihk 

call an ‘ ice-cap ’ : hence some confusion has arisen m the bterat^. auoUed 

book ice cap means the Norwegian and Spitsbergen type, w^e ice- ohinotislv 
to the Greenland and Antarctic type. The difference, however, is obnously 

only a matter of size. 
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This yinfl of termination is described in Greenland as a ‘ Chinese wall 
It is found in Spitsbergen that those glaciers with a Chinese wall front 
are advancing, while the others are retreating. The steep front is due 
to the more rapid movement of the upper layers, whereas in the retreat- 
ing glaciers is compensated for by the excess of melting. However, 
both types often exist in close proximity, as in the case of the Booming 
and Bedhead glaciers, so possibly some other factor is involved. 
There are in Spitsbergen also small glaciers of Alpine type, which as a 
rule have no snowfield at the head, so that it appears that under Arctic 
conditions snow may be converted directly into ice without pressure, 
and the existence of glaciers does not necessarily postulate great snow- 

fields. 

Included rock-material is extremely abundant, especially in the 
lower layers, and it is impossible to draw any hard-and-fast line between 
the ice and the underlying floor ; the so-called ground-moraine is really 
the lowest layers of the ice, and this ground-up material is exactly 
similar to much of the ‘ boulder clay ’ of the British Isles and elsewhere. 
This material is clearly laid down by the glacier, but is deposited along 
its whole length, and not as a sort of tip-heap at the end, as is often 
inferred. 


Iceland. — The largest ice-cap in Iceland is the Vatnajokull in the 
eastern part of the island, with an area of about 3,000 square miles. 
The southern side is easily accessible and it is clear that in spite of the 
small scale this shows the closest analogy to what must have been 
the state of affairs in large parts of North-western Europe and North 
America during the Great Ice Age. Since the ice-cap ends in places as 
much as 20 or 30 kilometres from the sea and on fairly low ground the 
marginal phenomena are extremely w^ displayed, with a great develop- 
ment of moraines and sandy plains, called Sandur in Iceland, with 
much melt-water on the surface of the ice and innumerable small 
streams wandering over the surrounding country. All this corresponds 
exactly with the ‘ outwash fans ’ deposited round the margins of the 
Pleistocene ice-sheets, where these ended on low ground. 


Greenland* ^According to the estimates of the Danish explorers 
85 per cent, of the surface of Greenland is covered by ice ; that is, about 
half a milhon square miles. The greater part of the coast is not now 
bordered by ice-cliflfs, whatever it may have been in the past, but 
nevertheless, over long stretches enormous glaciers come down to the 
wa, pving rise to innumerable ice-bergs by the process known as 
calving , Naturally, it is very difiSicult to ascertain what lies under 
the ice in the central parts, but the general opinion seems to be that 
the solid country is in reality, a high plateau intersected by fjords, 
something like Norway, although it is possible that the middle part has 
been depressed by the weight of the ice. At any rate no solid rock has 
een seen more than about 100 miles from the coast in anir -nart 

























the MALASPINA GLACIKK 

In Greenland, as in Spitsbergen, the ice shows very weU-marked 
banding, due to shearing strains during flow, and the lower layers are 
heavily charged with moraine material, which is specially conspicuous 
in the lower parts of the Chinese Wall fronts : the ice usuaUy shows no 
definite base, but merges gradually through a mixture of moraine and 

ice into pure moraine or boulder-clay. 

Alaska.— The glaciation of Alaska presents several features of 
interest, and in particular it furnishes the best examples of a type of 
glacier not represented in the Old World. The glaciers of Alaska occur 
almost exclusively on the flanks of the range of mountains bordering 
the Pacific coast, and the great expanse of country between this range 
and the Arctic Ocean is of a very different type ; the warm winds from 
the Pacific are deprived of their moisture by the coast ranges, so that 
here the precipitation is very great, while to the north the snowfall is 
small, and northern Alaska has a very strong resemblance to the great 

frozen plains, or tundras, of Siberia. 

The coast of Alaska affords numerous examples of tide-water glaciers 

on a very large scale, but in their general features they scarcely differ 
from those of Greenland. Two of the largest and best known are the 
Muir and Taku glaciers. These and others in the same category give 
off abundance of icebergs. 

The coast ranges rise to a great height, culminating in Mt. St. Elias, 
18,000 feet, and Mt. Logan, 19,500 feet, the highest peak in North 
America. Besides the tide-water glaciers already mentioned, they give 
rise to hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of smaller alpine glaciers which 
do not reach the sea. 


Piedmont Glaciers. — ^However, the most interesting and remarkable 
feature of the glacial geology of Alaska is afforded by the class of glacier 
to which the name ‘ piedmont ’ is applied. The upper parts of these 
piedmont glaciers consist of great ice-streams of the ordinary alpine 
type. By the confluence of several of these streams a vast mass of ice 
is formed, in which movement is imperceptible ; in fact, the ice is 
usually spoken of as stagnant. If we compare ordinary alpine glaciers 
to rivers, by the same analogy piedmont glaciers must be considered 
as lakes of ice. However, this analogy most not be pushed too far. 


The Malaspina Glacier. — The best-known example of a piedmont 
glacier is the Malaspina, on the western side of Yakutat Bay. It 
presents to the coast a front of some seventy miles in breadth, and its 
greatest extension inland is about twenty-five miles : the total area is 


some 1,500 square miles. It consists of three principal lobes, each ol 
which is the expansion of one or more large alpine glaciers, flowing 
down from the St. EUas range. The most eastern lobe is fed by the 
Seward glacier, the middle one by the Agassiz glacier, and the western 
lohe chiefly by the Tyndall and Guyot glaciers. The Seward lobe ends 
in a low frontal slope before it reaches the sea, except in one place where 
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yearly mean, since there is no summer warmth as in the northern hemi- 
sphere. This has an important effect in that the movement of the ice 
is thereby rendered very slow. Over the greater part of its circumfer- 
ence the ice-sheet ends in the sea, as an ice-barrier with a high steep 
front giv ing rise to enormous numbers of gigantic icebergs ; for a great 
length in tie Ross Sea the front of this barrier is floating many miles 
away from the land : in a few places only the ice stops short of the 
coast sends down valley glaciers like those of the north. The best 
known regions are those of the Ross Sea opposite to New Zealand and 
Graham Land and Alexander I Land opposite South America, but it 
is yet uncertain how much of the known land consists of islands and 
how much is continental : in the Ross Sea area some very high moun- 
tain ranges of bare rock are known, up to 15,000 feet, as well as the 
famous volcanoes Erebus and Terror. It is probable that the ice -sheet 
was once even la^er, perhaps several thousand feet higher, and is now 
shrinking. In general character the ice is very much as in Greenland, 
such features as crevasses, ice-falls and moraine only being developed 
near rock exposures, especially in the coastal regions : otherwise it is 
mainly an tmbroken plateau of hard snow overlying solid blue ice, and 
owing to peculiar meteorological conditions the region is subject to 
violent blizzards all the year round. As may be gathered from any 
book on Antarctic exploration the highly broken character of the ice 
near the margins renders access to the central plateau extraordinarily 
difficult. 

Transport by Glaciers. — The foregoing detailed consideration of the 
glaciers of several widely-separated regions shows that all display one 
common feature, viz. the transport of large quantities of rock-material. 
Where the ice-streams are surrounded by rock in situ at a higher level, 
much of this material is visible on the surface, having fallen from the 
surrounding heights, and in this case it is difficult or impossible to say 
how much of the material in the lower layers of the ice has a similar 
origin and how much is derived from the floor over which the ice moves. 
But in the case of continental ice-sheets — as, for example, in Greenland 
— surface material is absent in the central parts, since there is no rock 
at higher levels from which it could be derived. But when the lower 
layers of such ice can be examined, as for instance at the ends of the 
glacier-tongues, they are found to be full of moraine material ; still 
more significant is the fact that when the ice is forced against or over 
any obstruction, moraines are brought to the surface : it is obvious 
that this material has been tom from the rocky floor by the ice itself 
carried up the flanks of the buned peaks and ridges against which 
it impinges. It has been observed that the fronts of the Greenland 
glaciers ^ways show a lower dark dirt-stained portion, and an upper 
layer of clear ice, which often overhangs. In many cases, both in 
Greenland and Spitsbergen, the amount of moraine material increases 
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downwards to such an extent that the glacier shades off gradually into 
its floor with no clear line of division, and in point of fact the supposed 
ground-moraine is in reality the lowest layers of the ice, which are very 
heavily charged with dirt, to use the favourite American expression. 

The observations of Garwood and Gregory on the mechanics of 
glacier-movement in Spitsbergen are of great importance. They fotmd 
the phenomena most clearly displayed in the case of glaciers with the 
Chinese wall type of front ; the ice-stream advances by an ‘ over- 
rolling ’ movement ; masses of ice falling from the projecting upper 
layers carry debris with them, and the glacier as a whole advances over 
the talus •bank thus formed, producing a series of thrust-planes in an 
upward direction. By this means material can be raised to a higher 
level, and in one case where a glacier was advancing over a recently 
raised beach, material from this could be traced to a height of some 
hundreds of feet. This observation is significant in relation to certain 
features in the glaciation of Britain. . One of the effects of this kind of 
movement is to produce distinct lamination of the ice, consisting in an 
interstratification of layers of dirt and ice of varying thickness ; these 
laminae often show more or less false bedding, and this is believed to 
be due to shearing rather than to flow. The dirt-bands often show very 
marked contortion and folding, and indeed most rock-structures may 
be seen reproduced in laminated ice. 

Tr ans port by Glacier Streams. — ^Besides this transport of material 
by the ice itself, much solid material is undoubtedly carried along by 
en-glacial and sub-glacial streams. Some of this debris is doubtless 
deposited in the channels of the streams, both in and under the ice. 
The rest is carried by the streams to the ice-front and there deposited 
as ridges and cones of sand and gravel. It has already been noticed 
that streams flowing from the front of the Vatnajokull and the Mala- 
spina glacier form great alluvial deposits and fan-like deltas by this 
means, and there can be no doubt that streams of these types plsy * 
very important part in glacial transport and deposition. On the 
recession and disappearance of the ice, they leave those charac^istic 
deposits known as kames, eskers and asar, which consist essentmlly of 
ridges of sand and gravel of various forms. 

Evidences of Past Glaciation.— We have already seen that living 

glaciers give rise to characteristic accumulations at the ice-front and 
along the sides of the containing valleys, in the form of morames and 
accumulations of debris of various kinds. Besides this, howevCT, 
glaciers leave their mark on the rocks over which they pass 
form of rounded, grooved, striated and polished surfac^. 
be seen in any region of retreating glaciers, and affords the s^ 
indication of the former presence of glaciers in regions whence th^ 
have vanished. The surfaces over which iefe has passed Me rounded 
and polished in a manner very different from any possible effects oJ 


This can 
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errcAics. 

ice and left stranded when it melted. 


water-erosion, resulting in a peculiar and easily recognisable type of 
topography (cp. Plate XV (ii) and Plate XVI). A specially characteris- 
tic feature is the occurrence of what are known as ‘ roches moutonnees,’ 
Le rock masses which have been rounded off, and present a convex 
surface on the side from which the ice came, while the lee-side is usually 
quite rough and angular. Roches moutonnees are very well seen in 
many of the upland districts of Britain, such as North Wales, the Lake 
District, and Scotland, and they are associated with deposits showing 
all the characteristics of the moraines of modem glaciers. 

Another very significant feature is the presence, often in vast num- 
bers of what are sometimes called ‘ perched blocks,’ or more generally 

These have been carried, often for immense distances, by the 

They may be of any size from 

mere pebbles up to hundreds of tons in weight. Some immense ones 
exist in Switzerland, both in the Alpine valleys and in the low ground 
to the north. They are extremely abundant in Scotland, northern 
Engird and Wales and afford indications of the direction of ice- 
tiansport in the past. Only one example will be mentioned here, 
namely, the boulders of the very distinctive granite of Shap Fell in 
Westmorland, which are found by the hundred in East Yorkshire : one 
at Seamer station, near Scarborough, is 9 feet high. 

Still more striking are certain great blocks of strata found in or 
overlying glfM^ial deposits in eastern England and in Germany. Several 
great masses of Cludk, one nearly 500 feet long, are to be seen enclosed 
in glacial deposits on the Norfolk coast ; at Biggleswade, a mass of 
Corallian (Ampthdl) Clay 67 feet thick has been found, while near Ely 
a block of Chalk, Greensand and Gault 450 yards long and 60 yards wide 
baa been carried a long distance and dumped in a hollow in the Kim- 
meridge day.*^ Even larger are some of the ‘ Schollen ’ of the north 
German plain : the biggest yet known measures 4x2 kilometres, or 
about 3 square miles. 

Glamtion in Past Ages. — In this Chapter we have dealt with the 

glacial phenomena of the present day, with incidental references to 
their much wider extension in recent geological times. It is well known 
that the glaciers of the Alps even now undergo considerable changes in 
size, with in many cases periods of marked advance and retreat, which 
not very long ago were referred to a supposed thirty-five or forty year 
cycle, but this seems to have broken down during the present century. 
Apart from these small variations it is also clear that the Pleistocene 
Ice Age and its present continuation did not consist of one simple and 
large-scale advance and retreat of the ice, or what comes to the same 
thing, a continuous general fall of temperature, followed by a similarly 
steady rise. There were pronounced fluctuations, which in western 

* Bonn^, Cambridgeshire Geology, 1875, p. 69, and Chatwin, British Regional 
Geatogy ; East Anglia, 1937, p. 61. 
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Barope at any rate can be regarded as a snccesaon of glacial and intet'* 
glacial period : in the last-named the climate was probably even 
slightly warmer than to-day. In the Alpine region there were four 
periods of maximum extension of the ice, which in at least one of flifan 
spread far into France and Germany : three of these cold periods can 
be traced in Germany and probably four in Britsmi. Details of the 
Pleistocene glacial deposits of the British Isles will be foxmd in Chapt« ' 
XXVI of this book. 


Another and still more important fact is that ice-ages have occnrced 
at apparently quite irregular intervals throughout geological histoiy, 
from very early times, even in the Precambrian. One hitherto unex- 
plained feature of these early glaciations is that several of them were 
located in what are now quite low latitudes. The best known of all is 


the great late-Carboniferous glaciation, represented in South AMca ly 
the Dwyka boulder-bed, resting on beautifully ice-wom rock surfooes. 
In Australia five distinct glacial episodes have been established of 


about the same date (compare the four Pleistocene glaciations qf the 
Alps), while in India and South America there is clear evidence of 
glaciation at the same time. Fossil boulder-clays (tillites) are also 
known in the Precambrian of Canada, South AMca and Australia.* 


The cause of ice-ages is still one of the unsolved problems of geology. 
All the characteristic forms assumed by modem moraines' can be 


identified in any quantity in many parts of the British Isles, althou^ 
of course they are now mostly grassed over, or covered by heather or 
bracken at hi gh elevations. Probably the finest examples of large 
crescentic terniinal moraines in England are two in the Vale of YoA : 
the city of York stands on one of them and the other is about 6 miles 
to the south, at Escrick. The L.N.E.R. station at Cromer also stands 


on a very large moraine. 

In many districts, especially on fairly low ground, is to be seen the 
type of moraine known as drutnlins. These are whale-backed nd^s 
of almost any size, arranged in series, so that in plan they fit t<^^et 

in lenticular fashion. They are generally arranged with their long aare 

parallel to the direction of movement of the ice. thou^ 
enough they sometimes seem to be transverse to it. Very good 
examples exist in the Vale of Eden and in many parts of southern 
Scotland. Karnes (Scotland), eskers (Ireland) and asar (Sweden) tm 
long and often winding ridges of gravel and sand form^ by en^a^ 
and sub-glacial streams, either by deposition at the recedn^ 
by accumulations formed in actual tunnels m the ice and left b^a 
on melting. One very conspicuous esker near Belfast is 12 miles I 011 & 

Ice Erosion. — During the second half of the nineteenth century there 
was much controversy as to the efficiency of ice as an agent of emauHi. 
Some authorities maintained that its effects *e never more thsm ea^ 

* lee Ages, london, Macmfllan, 1926. 
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ficial^ mere smoothing and polishing of already existing forms, while 
others held, as the vast majority now do, that it is an agent of first-class 
importance in land-sculpture. The abundance of lakes in glaciated 
regioM led some writers, especially Ramsay, to suppose that they all 
lay in basins which had been scooped out by the erosive power of the 
ice. At a later date arose a school of geologists who were inclined to 
deny the possibility of the erosion of a rock*baain by ice, or indeed by 
any other means. It was asserted that such a thing as a rock-basin in 
this sense did not exist ; that in all cases there must be a buried outlet, 
or that the water was simply held up by a dam of moraine and drift ; 
and as a result of much detailed work it has been shown that in a great 
number of cases this is the true explanation. But there remain a 
number of instances in which it is evident that the lake is everywhere 
surrounded by rock in situ, ’ with no possibility of a buried channel. 
Such are Thirlmere, and on a smaller scale Watendlath Tam, in the 
Lake District, and CweUyn and Glaslyn in the Snowdon area. But 
perhaps the most convincing example of ice-erosion occurs in Skye, 
which has been studied in much detail by Barker.^ The following is a 
summary of his conclusions : — 

Ice-erosion in the Cuillin Hills, Skye. — ^At the period of maximum 
glaciation the Isle of Skye supported a small local ice-cap, which was 
able to repel the invasion of the Scottish ice-sheet. This ice-cap had its 
centre in the CuiUins and Red Hills , which formed a gathering-ground 
of some forty square miles in extent : the mountains were completely 
buried in ice, some 3,000 feet thick. The carving out of the CuiUins in 
its broad features was due to pre-glacial water-erosion, but the details 
of the relief are clearly due to ice, and this results in a peculiar type 
of topography. The whole surface of the mountains exhibits strongly 
marked roimding, striation and polishing, except on the extreme peaks, 
where it has been obliterated by frost weathering. Here the chemical 

the mechanical agencies 
are of importance. Consequently, the conspicuous features are carved 
out almost irrespective of the lithological character or physical structure 
of the rocks, and the Law of Structures does not apply. Rocks of very 
varying degrees of hardness are ground down to one uniform plane or 
curved surface. 

The tendency of ice-erosion is to produce a simplification of vaUeys 
in ground-plan and cross-section ; spurs are destroyed, curved reaches 
straightened, and subsidiary ridges planed away ; the floor of the valley 
is widened, and the walls become straighter and steeper. But with 
regard to the longitudinal section the above considerations do not 
wholly apply. 

In many cases the thalweg of the valley is not a uniform concave 
curve, as in mature rivers ; but ice-erosion tends, within certain limits, 

^ Marker, Trana. Bay. Soc. Edinburgh, vol. xl., part ii, p. 221 . 


factor in weathering is in abeyance, and only 
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to accentuate inequalities, mstead of levelling them up. So long as the 
upper surface of the ice has a downward inclination, the amount of 
erosion varies directly as the thickness of the ice, since it depends on 
the pressure acting on the floor. K this floor is irregular the ice will be 
thicker over any hollows, and will tend to deepen them. This process 
has produced some true rock-basins, which contain lakes of considerable 
size. The best example is Loch Coruisk, about IJ miles long and 
one-third of a mile wide. Soundings show that it consists of two deep 
hollows separated by a ridge, which bears several small islands. The 
sxirface of the water is about 25 feet above sea-level, and the depth 



Fio. 48. — Map of THE SUOACHAH Valley. 

( \fter Harker, ‘ Tertiary Igneous Rocks of Skye,’ Mm. G^. Sumy, 19^) 
Scale, ^ inch to 1 mile (slightly diagrammatic). The dotted Imes show the 

^undaries of the different rocks in place. 


of the lower basin is 125 feet, so that it descends 100 feet below sea- 
level ; the upper basin has a maximum depth of about 90 feet. The 
whole’ is visibly surrounded by rock, except for a gravel-flat at the 
head, and the bottom consists of bare rock. In the Camasunary 'i’alley 

are two smaller lakes of a similar kind. 

The evidence of erosion afforded by the distribution of boulders in 

the SUgachan valley is very striking. The eastern side of t^ vaUey 

in its upper part consists of granite, the western of gabbro ; the ower 

part of the vaUey passes over basalt. In the upper part nearly aU the 

boulders on the "right side of the central line of the ice-stream, which 

practicallv coincides with the junction of the two rock types, ^ 
gramte, while on the left an equaUy large proportion are of gabbro fsee 
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Fi. 48). So soon, however, as we cross the line dmding 
from the basalt, boulders of the latter rook make their appearance m 
<rraduaUy increasing numbers, till m, a short distance t ey orm 
Leat majority. It is clear that here the boulders are fragments of the 
country rock, which have been tom from their bed and carried along by 

the ice-stream. The transport is therefore ^lely m a 
direction, and boulders of basalt are never found at a higher level than 

the same rock in place. 

Topographic Forms due to GlaciatioiL — ^Besides the superficial features 
already described there are also topographic forms on a much larger 
scale, characteristic of glaciated areas, and best seen m region whence 
the ice has vanished. Some of these will now be described. 


(1) U-shaped Valleys . — The cross-section of a valley due to water 
erosion alone is commonly Y-shaped, with uniformly sloping sides, 
while in plan it is generaUy zigzag, with alternating spurs. Glaciated 
valleys on the contrary when deeply incised are characteristically 
U-shaped in cross-section, straight and without any projecting spurs. 



Fig. 49.— CEOSS-SEcnoy of ai? ovee-deepexed Valley. The Curve is tbacep 

FROM A Photograph op the Rohsdal, Xoewav. 


Moreover, at some definite height the slope of the sides becomes suddenly 
less steep, so that the cross-section is like a U within a V (Fig. 49.) 
The explanation is that the wide upper part represents what remains 
of the old pre-glacial valley, due to river erosion, which has been over- 
deepened and straightened by a glacier. The level where the change of 
slope occurs represents the top of the ice : below this the sides of the 
valley are smoothed and often polished ; above it are the rough frost- 
shattered peaks. 

(2) Hanging Valleys . — Reference has already been made to one kind 
of hanging valley, consisting of a step or steps in the course of a main 
: this often happens also in glaciated regions, but much more 
characteristic is another case, where tributary valleys suddenly become 
much steeper on jo inin g the main valley, their streams often descending 
as waterfalls. This is extremely common in over-deepened U-valleys, 
as just described. The upper lines in Fig. 49 may be taken as repre- 
senting the thalweg of such streams, except that they do not generally 
occur opposite in pairs, but alternately. 
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(3) Trxincntfd Spurs . — From what has been said in the last two 
paragraphs it follows that the ends of the original spurs of the V-valley 
must remain on the sides of the L'-valley in a much shortened state : 
this is difficult to make clear in words, but easy to visualize or to read 
off a contoured map. In the ideal case the ends of the truncated spurs 
are triansular and slope steeply backwards : in fact, they actually form 
the walls of the U-valley between the tributaries, and therefore they 
also are not usually opposite in pairs, but alternate, between the hanging 


side-valleys. 

There are innumerable examples of the three features just described 
in almost all glaciated regions : on the grandest scale in the Alps and 
in the fjords of >iorway ; smaller but equally effective in the British 
Isles, especiallv in the Lake District. The upper part of Borrowdale 
shows them e:rtremely well, while the south front of Saddleback above 
Tr^^TT-^,-l--Pe>nT;th mad cnn.sists of four immense truncated spurs, as 


may be easily seen on a contoured map. 

(4) Cirques . — -Another striking feature of glaciated regions, which has 
not been quite satisfactorily explained is afforded by those great 
armchair-Uke hollows among mountains, to which so many names are 
applied in different countries : corries in the Highlands ; combes in the 
Lake District, cicms in Wales, cirques in the Pyrenees, Karen or Karren 
in Germanv, botrur in Norway. Such hollows occur on all scales and 
are a very characteristic topographical form. An excellent small scale 
model mav be made by sitting down in a bank of soft snow. For most 
pxirposes cirque is the most convenient name, and it does convey an 
idea of the form, the more or less semi-circular plan of the contour 
lines being the main point : also the back slope is concave upwards 
the steepest slope being at the top, where there is often an actual 
precipice One of the finest examples in the British Isles is the great 
hollow on the east side of Helvellyn, where Red Tam lies between the 
two sharp ridges of Striding Edge and Swirrel Edge, which are almost 
equally steep on the outer and inner sides and yery narrow at the top. 
One of the most famous of all is the great Cirque de Gayarme m the 


■ \ veri common feature is a lake at the bottom of the hoUow, which 

implies 'a barrier of some sort, either rock or more 

shaped moraine : this might be formed by scree-material shding down 

over snow that once filled the hoUow. But the act^l <>n|“ 

it Ls m some way due to ice-action. The existence of a shght hoUow 
seems to be essential as a primary condition, but when such 

became fiUed with any considerable quantity ^^iT^'Iffect 

re.t of the excavation may be due to the so 

of ice, which seems to consist m alternate freezmg of the 
. • 1 J ^ Th/I Ant’s of the ice in summer, pulling away 
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blocks of rock. It has also been suggested that the presence of a 
hergscJirund, a great gap at the surface between ice and rock, has some- 
thing to do with it. If plucking is the cause, the effect would obviously 
be cumulative, becoming more effective as the hollow deepened. 

It has been noticed that cirques are more numerous and larger on 
the east and north sides of mountains, where glaciation is more intense . 
even now great masses of snow often linger very late in spring on the 
east side of the Helvellyn range, while the west side is quite free from 
snow, and no doubt during the Ice Age the difference was also marked. 
In the latitude of Britain, which has no great elevations, there must 
even then have been a good deal of difference between summer and 
winter temperatures. It may be said that the secondary effects of 
glaciation are more clearly seen in regions from which the ice has 
departed than where it is still present to hide its own work, and the 
study of the glacial phenomena of Britain and North America has done 
much to elucidate the details of modern glacial action. 

Glacier Lakes. — Lakes of various kinds are a very common feature 
of glaciation, and may be formed in various ways. The origin and 
character of the lakes which are so abundant in regions of vanished 
glaciers is treated elsewhere, and it is only necessary to consider here 
lakes associated with contemporaneous glacial conditions. During 
seasons of rapid melting pools of water frequently collect in hollows on 
the surface of the ice ; but these are usually short-lived and of small 
importance, since they are commonly drained off by crevasses. "Wlien 
two ice-streams join a lake is frequently formed in the angle between 
them, lying partly on the ice and partly on rock. A well-known example 
is the Lac de Tacul between the Glacier du Geant and the Glacier de 


Leschaux in the Mont Blanc region and there is a small one at the foot 
of Monte Rosa between two branches of the Gorner Glacier, well seen 
from the Gorner Grat. The water of such lakes is usually of a peculiar 
greenish blue colour. The Danish explorers in Greenland have 
described curious small circular lakes in the hollows on the lee-sides of 
nunataks, often surrounded by high cliff-like walls of ice. One such 
has a diameter of over 250 yards. 

A glacier coming down a tributary valley may hold up the drainage 
of a main valley and form a lake. This is not common except in a 
temporary way, since such ice-barriers are soon destroyed. A remark- 
able case is that of the Vernagt glacier in the Tirol, which periodically 
extends itself enormously at a very rapid rate ; it cortwes down a 
steep side valley, the movement being partly ordinary glacial flow 
and partly an ice-fall, and sometimes forms a lake nearly a mile long 
and 300 feet deep. Similar phenomena are known in the Caucasus and 
Himalayas. Such lakes are short-lived, since the barrier either bursts 
suddenly and causes disastrous floods, or is slowly washed away by 
melting and current action. 
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A more important case is where the drainage of a tributary stream is 
obstructed by ice in the main valley. Perhaps the best example of this 
is the oft described Marjelen See at the elbow of the great Aletsch 
glacier (Plate XVII (i)).^ This is peculiar among glacier lakes in that 
it possesses a Tnaximnm level beyond which it can never rise, since at 
the head of its valley is a low col, leading over into the valley of the 
Viesch glacier. This may give rise to a definite beach at the level of 
the col, and this observation has an important bearing on the origin of 
certain phenomena in Britain, hereafter to be described. 

Many of the ice-streams descending from the inland ice of Green- 
land block up tributary valleys and produce lakes of this kind on a very 
large scale. The lake of Tasersuak, on the west coast of Greenland, is 
some 12 miles long by about 2| miles broad. It is in reality a fjord 
dammed by the great Frederikshaab glacier ; on the other side of the 
same glacier is another corresponding dammed valley, and this pheno- 
menon is not uncommon in that region. Lakes of this tjTpe are of 
particular interest, because some peculiar topographical features in the 
north of England and Scotland are explicable on these lines. 

The Parallel Roads of Glenroy. — The celebrated Parallel Roads of 

Glenroy, Inverness-shire (Plate XVII (ii)), are narrow terraces or beaches 
40 to 50 feet in width, running horizontally along the mountain slopes ; 
they consist chiefly of angular detritus of local rocks. They occur at 
heights of 1,153, 1,077, and 862 feet respectively, which correspond 
exactly with the levels of three cols— one at the head of the main 
glen, one in a tributary glen, Glas Dhoire, and one at the head of Glen 
Laggan, into which the lowest ‘ road ’ passes. At the time of greatest 
advance of the ice, the drainage of the valley was blocked till it over- 
flowed into the Spey basin over the high col at the head of Gle^y. 
As the ice-front withdrew southwards the lower cols were successively 
uncovered, and the water-level remained sufficiently long at these leveb 
to form distinct beaches, the present ‘ roads.’ They were formerly 
held to be ancient sea-beaches formed during a period of submergence, 
but this view is now universally abandoned (see Fig. 50). 

Glacier Lakes in Northern England. — ^In riie highly glacia^ ar^ 

of northern England evidence has been brought forw^ by Kendall, 
Dwerryhouse and others, showing the existence of a higWy developed 
system of glacial lakes, due to the damming of nver v^e^ by gr^t 
glaciers, and in particular by the North Sea glacier, and th^ of the 
Eden vaUoy and Teesdale. It is here necessary to “ 

our description of the glaciation of Britain, which will he fomd m t^ 
stratigraphical part of this volume. However, without 
detail, we may say that local glaciers passed from the drainage 

1 In Plate XV (i) the Marjelen S^. lies at 
left, but the low col leading to the Yiesch valley is bidden y 

irx thA middle distamce. 
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the Irish Sea over the Pennine chain into the vailcys of the Tyne, Wear, 
Tees and other eastward-flowing rivers ; also the North Sea was filled 
by a great mass of ice, derived from varions sonrces, which enciosdiBd 
on the north-east coast, blocked up the mouths of the valleys, and was 
forced inlmid, often for a considerable distance, by the pressure b 
A great mass of ice from the Lake District and the Solway baain, 

many characteristic boulders, was forced up over the Stain- 

ss and blocked up the upper part of Teesdale, forming la^ 

marginal lakcs of the Marjeleu type, which have left abnndant traoes 
behind them. Local glaciers also flow^ down the eastern slope of the 
Cross Fell range, by the valleys of the Tees and Wear. One of these 
glaciers blocked up the valley of ike Maize Beck and formed s huge 
lake, which probably drained over High Cap Nick on to the snrfiice of 
the Edenside ice, which here stood at a lower level. The Solway ioe 
also flowed down Tynedale and held up many lakes in the valleys of the 
Allen, Devil’s Water and Derwent. All these lakes formed overflow 

channels of a peculiar character , which wiU be described in de^ later on. 

Turning now to the Cleveland district in N.E. YoAshire, we find 
that the great North Sea ice-mass was forced in upon the coa^^d 
penetrated inland for a distance of several miles ; the Cleveland ffiHa, 
though rising to a height of over 1,400 feet, poss^ no local 
but along their northern slopes the ice rose to a height of some 1,000*^ 
above sea-leveL This ice over-rode the watershed to Ae no^ of ftc 
Esk valley at a height of about 750 feet, and blocked up this vs&y 

at several points, corresponding to comparatively low cob m the 
northern watershed. At the period of maximuin mrt^on the lower 
part of the valley was completely blocked and aU drai^e to Ae sea 

was prevented. The water of the river system, ^ ^ 

above Grosmont to a height of about 725 feet. Tim, ^ 

by Kendall ‘ Lake Eskdale,’ was about eleven mfles long, and at least 

J^^nXeLnu^w to the sea was preven^, the 

in enormous voSes. This rapid flow produ^ great 

ri a Jries of panJirnotohes oae below oth«, — 
chaLela ' of KendaU, and they show a 

U-shaped section. They occur m large numbers aU over gbcaa 
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Fig. 51. — iVfAP of Lake Eskdale at its Maximum Extent 

(After KeadalL) 



Fio, 52. — The Preseitt Drainage System of Eskdale. 

The dotted line indicates approximately the maximum extension of 

the glacial lakes. Scale^ 4 miles to 1 inch. 
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areas of the north of England, and most of them are now quite 
streamless. 

The water from Lake Eskdale eventually found its way over a col 
at the head of a valley flowing down towards Pickering, which it greatly 
deepened and enlarged, forming the magnificent gorge of Xewton Dale, 
throuc^h which the railway from Pickering to Whitby now runs. The 
hit^hest point of the rocky floor of this valley is at 525 feet above 
sea-level, so that when the overflow stream had cut down to this point 
the lake had evidently found an outlet elsewhere, presumably owing to 
the retreat of the ice in the lower part of Eskdale, which had opened a 


direct channel to the sea, past Whitby (Fig. 52). 

The encroachment of the North Sea ice also brought about remark- 
able changes in the course of the Yorkshire Derwent. In pre-glacial 
times the wide Vale of Pickering, extending westwards from the coast 
south of Scarborough, was drained by a river which probably flowed 
into the sea near Filev. The North Sea ice extended some seven or 
ei^rht mfles inland and converted this region into a lake. The water 
accumulated until it reached the top of a col south of Walton at an 
elevation of some 250 feet ; it then proceeded to carve out the great 
aoToe in which Kirkham Abbey is situated, and which still forms the 
channel of the Derwent. The original valley is blocked at Filey by a 
barrier of drift about 150 feet high, and the main river, which collects 
the drainage of the moorlands to the north, now flows almost due west 
from Ganton towards 3Ialton, cuts through the southern escarpment, 
and flows into the Ouse drainage basin. Thus as a direct consequence 
of alaciation we have the remarkable result that streai^ wWch nse not 
more than two or three miles from the sea, near Kobm Bay 

and Ravenscar, and others rising within a mile of the sea, south of Fil^ey, 
finally flow into the Humber, after a course of nearly a hundred miles. 

There is no stream of any consequence flowmg mto 

the long stretch of coast, about 75 miles, between Whitby and Spurn 

Point.i 


The Lithology of Glacial Deposits.-It will be well to give here a ve^ 
t'eU ta.o ,he general claas.fica.orr «ben.e of 

.“1" a* ^ fans, etc.). These are, of coarse 

Sr Er-'-rtcrr 

1 Kendal] and Wroot, Geology of Yorkshire, 1924, p. 49L 
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Anglia. Here, however, it is often very difficult to decide to what 
extent the original deposits have been resorted and otherwise modified 
in inter-glacial and post-glacial times, and the whole story is obviously 
very complicated. When glacier-fed streams run into lakes, or reach 
low flat stretches of cotmtry they lay down beds of sand and mud, the 
last-named often almost white, from the fineness of the material. 

It is not at all easy to give an intelligible general account of moraine 
material, as it may consist of almost anything, and when directly 
deposited by melting ice, without the intervention of water transport 
and sorting, fragments of all sizes may be mixed up together, since in a 
terminal moraine some of the material may fall off the top of the ice, 
some of it has been carried along inside, and some is extruded from 
the bottom : this last may have undergone much grinding and crushing. 
Lateral moraines are essentially the same as scree, and therefore all 
types consist mainly of angular and sub-angular rock-fragments. One 
of the most characteristic features of moraines is the presence of 
facetted, scratched and more or less polished stones, but it must not be 
supposed that these are always present : there is no reason, for example, 
why they should be found in lateral moraines ; they are only formed 
in the lowest layer of the ice, in contact with a hard rock floor. 

True boulder-clay, which is so characteristic of the Pleistocene glacial 
deposits, and constitutes the ancient tillites, is not known in the Alps, 
but it is known in Spitsbergen and Greenland. It consists of a matrix 


of clay, often very stiff indeed, enclosing an extremely variable pro- 
portion of blocks of rock of any size, from mere chips and pebbles to 
masses weighing many tons, and often showing the characteristic 
facetting and scratching. It is by means of these that the glacial 
origin of the ancient tillites has been established. 


When, as has often happened, sub-glacial streams from retreating 
ice-sheets run into lakes held up by moraines the finer material held in 
suspension is deposited in the still water. Since melting is much more 
active in summer the streams are then larger and carry coarser material 
than in winter : the result is the formation of well-laminated clays and 
silts, each pair of coarser and finer layers forming a year-ring as in a 
tree. There may be many laminae in an inch. By an e^borate system 
of counting and plotting the laminae in these varve-clays over large 
areas, too complicated to describe here, it has been found possible to 
estimate the tune elapsed during the retreat of the ice over Southern 


Sweden, and so to date the end of the Great Ice Age in that region, 
which works out at about 12,000 years ago. 

A very common and characteristic feature of glacial deposits is an 
extremely confused structure, with rapid variation in size and character 
of components both vertically and horizontally : thus wisps of sand 
are often enclosed in gravel, and vice versa, and both in boulder-clay. 
Cwrent-bedding is also wnunon and among the stratified deposits a 
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lugli degree of contortion is often displayed, simulating many stractmal 
types found among tlie liighly folded ancient rocks. This may be due 
to either of two causes : actual thrusting by ice moving over or against 
the deposit or by melting of originally enclosed blocks of ice, leading 
to collapse of the bedding : slumping and creep of material durii^ 
summer melting of gravels frozen solid in winter has led to the formation 
of the so-called Taele gravels. It is not uncommon to find in well- 
stratified glacial sands and gravels laid down in water, large boulders 
which must have been dropped by floating ice. This also happens in 
the case of marine sediments laid down in such regions as the Newfound- 
land Banks, where icebergs are common. 

It may also be mentioned here, for want of a more suitable oppor- 
tunity, that in several instances disturbances in old and more or less 
solid rocks really due to the impact of ice-sheets have been mis^en 
for the effect of tectonic earth movements. 



PLATE X^^I 
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(l) ICE CLIFFS OF THE MARJELEN SEE, 
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CHAPTER VII 

LAKE S 


Definition of a Lake. — It is a matter of considerable difficulty to 
frame a definition of a lake which will cover all possible cases, since 
their inanner of origin shows very wide variations. Perhaps the simple 
statement that a lake is a hollow filled with water is the most satis- 
factory, although even in this the element of size has to be taken into 
consideration. The term lake is applied in ordinary language to a sheet 
of water of considerable extent, whereas the smaller bodies of water are 
distinguished as tarns, meres, pools and puddles. The term pond in 
this country is generally restricted to artificial structures, though in 
America this distinction is scarcely applicable. 

It is of some interest to note that lakes of most types are not usually 
long-lived features. Very often they are either drained or more 
commonly filled up within what is geologically a short time. Traces 
of vanished lakes are innumerable on the present land surface and 
during historic times many shallow lakes in civilised countries have 
been drained and converted into agricultural land, which is often very 
fertile. In the most recent times, on the other hand, many artificial 
ones have been created, under the name of reservoirs, both for water 
supply of towns and on a rapidly increasing scale for hydro-electric 
power in mountain lands. 

Although in these cases the dam is artificial, nevertheless, in many of 
their features these man-made lakes simulate the geological characters 
of natural ones, for example as regards the forms of their shore-lines. 
When the Manchester Corporation took over Thirlmere in the Lake 
District and raised its level considerably, within a surprisingly short 
time the crudities of the newly drowned shore-line were softened down 
by the development of very natural-looking beaches. This is of 
interest as showing that in some instances geological processes are 
rapid in their working. 

The origin and character of several different kinds of lakes have 
already been dealt with, either incidentally or at length, and the 
present chapter is to be regarded partly as a summary. Detailed 
descriptions will be given only of types not before dealt with, and for 
the others reference will be made to the preceding pages. 

As before stated lakes are due to a large number of very different 
causes, and it is not easy to draw up a simple classification, but the 
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following four groups include at any rate the vast majority : the last- 
named is, however, much less important than the others. 

1. Lakes held up by a dam or barrier. 

2. Lakes due to erosion (including solution), 

3. Lakes due to earth-movement. 

4. Crater lakes. 

It must also be understood that lakes may be due to a combination 
of the above-mentioned causes : as will be seen later a lake lying in a 
basin due to erosion may be made larger and deeper by the accumula- 
tion of a natural barrier, just as some have been enlarged by artificial 

dams. 

Barrier Lakes. — ^From this class we exclude those cases in which the 
barrier is due to earth-movement, since this kind of b^er consists of 
the same material as the rest of the basin. The barriers in the sense 
here employed consist of transported material which has blocked up 
the course of a river or in some other way caused the formation of a 
basin-shaped hollow. They are, in fact, natural dams. Some lakes 

of this class are very temporary phenomena. 

One of the commonest causes of a short-lived lake is the descent of 

an avalanche of snow or ice from a glacier across the course of a river. 
Behind this the water accumulates till it either overflows the dam or 
bursts through. In the latter case the destruction brought about in 
the valley below is often very widespread. Exampl^ of this are not 
uncommon in mountain regions like the Alps or the Himalayas. Some- 
times the rapid advance of the front of a glacier without any actu^ 
discontinuity may produce a somewhat similar effect, though geno^y 
of a more lasting character. In mountainous districts tempora^ lakes 
may also be formed by rockfalls and landsUps, and even by mud-flows. 
Of a slightly more lasting character are glacier-lakes m the strict ^nse, 
which have been fully dealt with in the previous chap^. Although 
their duration may be long as measured in years, they caimot be 
considered permanent in the geological sense, smce they are hah e 
be altered by any disturbance of the glacier to which they owe their 
origin. A good example of this is afforded by the well-known Marjelen 
See which empties itself more or less completely nearly every si 
It i^ ob^dous that only under special circumstances can such 

and variable lakes show any definite shore-line or b^h. 

should here be made to the account of the ParaUel Roads of Glenroy 

ML^of thVmost important lakes of the BritiA Isles 

river-vaUeys daring the glaciation of the co^try. ^d in^ ^ 

connexion between glaciation and ^ .c 

XL . 1 wo+xsr in the EneUsh Lake District, with the excep- 


iiiii 
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Nevertheless, 


tion of Thirlmere, are beUeved to possess drift-barriers. i 
since some of them, for example Windermere and Wastwater. the deepest 
of all, descend below sea-level, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that they he partly in rock-basins, though the present high level is due 
to moraines. Others, such as Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite are 
very shallow and can be explained as wholly due to moraine barriers. 
There is a special peculiarity about the outlet of Windermere, in that 
it does not drain out in the obvious way down the broad straight 
Cartmel valley, which is its direct continuation, but the ri^ er cuts 
sharply through a ridge in a S.W. direction in an extremely narrow 
vaUey, which is quite out of scale with the ‘river running through it. 

The reason for this is not clear. 

The origin of most of the smaller tarns of the Lake District, North 
Wales and the Highlands is also to be attributed to moraines, and in 
particular the small, more or less circular tarns which so commonly 
occur in cirques, cwms and corries are nearly always held up by a 
crescent-shaped moraine, probably formed when the cirque was filled 

by snow or ice during the Glacial period. 

It is not uncommon for the lowest part of the course of a river in 
the immediate neighbourhood of its mouth to be converted into a lake 
by the accumulation of a high beach of shingle (storm-beach). By 
this means the stream is ponded back and an expanse of water is 
formed which may be either salt or fresh according to whether or not 
it is invaded by high tides. This subject trenches closely upon the 
province of beach accumulation and marine deposition (.see p. 139) 
and need not here be further pursued in general terms. There is, 
however, in Britain one very important case, that of the Norfolk 
Broads. In former times a river flowed through Norfolk with a wide 
estuary opening into the sea to the north of Yarmouth. Now the 
prevailing set of the tides and currents along this coast is from the 
north, and they bring with them much material from the destruction 
of the soft strata of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. This material formed 
a spit, which eventually blocked up more or less completely the mouth 
of the river, and inside this barrier great sedimentation took place in 
a somewhat irregular manner, leaving areas of water and a complicated 
network of channels connecting them : these are now the characteristic 
features of this district. The silting up of the estuary has been assisted 
to a great extent by the luxuriant growth of rushes, sedges and other 
water-plants, which act partly by checking the movement of the 
suspended matter in the water and causing it to settle down, and partly 
by the decay of their own vegetable substance. 

In the south-west of England there are several examples of what may 
be called coastal lakes of analogous origin. Perhaps the best known 

^ Mil], Geogr. Joum.,- vol. vi., 1805, pp. 4G, 135 (published separately undei 
the title The English Lakes, Results of a Bathymetrical Survey. London. 18951. 
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is the Fleet, a very narrow lagoon about 8 miles long hdd up behind 
the Chesil Beach, west of Portland Bill (see p. 141). Of very amilar 
type, but smaller, is Slapton Ley, between the Start Point and Bart- 
mouth. The little Swan Pool at Falmouth is held up by a storm beach, 
as is also the very picturesque Ijooe Pool at Penrose, near Plelston, in 
Cornwall ; here, although a stream runs in at the top, there is no visible 
outlet, and the drainage apparently soaks out through the beach. 

Somewhat analogous to the foregoing is a phenomenon occasionally 
seen in regions where sand-dunes are a prominent feature. In the 
south-eastern angle of the Bay of Biscay, in the district known as the 
Landes, the advance of sand-hiUs is sometimes so rapid that the streams 
are unable to carry away the sand blown into them, and become choked. 
By this means lakes may be formed, but they are not of much 

importance. . j i • 

In hilly regions, where the growth of peat is highly developed, it is 
not uncommon to find small tarns formed by its agency, and curiously 
enough these tarns are frequently situat^ on the cola between adjoining 
valleys. The reason for this peculiarity is not very clear, but ft is 
probably connected with the outward growth of the peat in all directions 
from a centre. Sometimes where large expanses of peat exist at ^h 
elevations they may be much exposed to ^d, and duii^ dry pen^ 
much material may be blowii away, forming hollows which aft^a^ 
become filled with water. The margins of these peat-formed lakes 
often show on a small scale an almost complete imitation of wave^sut 

coast-lines.' 

lAVes due to Erosion ; Rock Basins.— Rivers cannot form lakes of 
any sbe by simple erosion : the depth of possible excavation is only 
that of the river itself, except in the unimportant case of deep at 
the foot of waterfalls, and as already explained a 

in behind itself. Therefore lake-basins lying m sohd ro^ without 
aUuvial or glacial barriers have to be explained by some other agmcy. 

From the abundance of lakes in glaciated areas it was long ^ 
suggested, especiaUy by Ramsay, that most lak^baains 
by ice. Later there arose a school of geologists who demed 1^ 
could erode a rock basin of any considerable ^e, but 

in connexion with fjords (Chapter VIH) it ^ 

close connexim between fjords, rock-basins and glaciaDy modified 

""^It has already been noted that Thirlmere ^ 

entirely over rock, and there is no possibihty of a dnft-filled channel, 

1 RastaU and Smith. GtoL Mag., 1906, p. 406, with Bgura. 
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such as has actuaUy been found in some other lakes. The httle 
Watendlath Tam, above Lodore in Borrowdale, is also a rock basm. 

There are in Scotland many large lakes of great interest from this 
point of view. Loch Lomond, the largest of aU, seems to be partly a 
barrier lake and partly a rock basin, like Windermere. It is highly 
significant that the deepest part, about 630 feet, is in a very narrow 
stretch in the upper part of the lake, nearly opposite Tarbet, where ice 
travelling down the valley would be hemined in and piled up high. 
The wide lower part is quite shallow, with islands. Loch Tay, which 
is also long and narrow, goes well helow sea-level, though it is in the 
middle of the country. The chain of long deep lakes. Lochs Ness and 
others that form the greater part of the Caledonian Canal, probably 
owe their existence in part to the great fault that stretches from sea 
to sea, and doubtless made ice-erosion easy along its shatter belt ; 
earthquakes are not uncommon along this line. One of the most 
interesting is the comparatively little known Loch Morar, in Inverness- 
shire, between Arisaig and Mallaig. It is about 10 miles long and 
although the outlet is close to the sea and only about 30 feet above 
high-water mark, the greatest depth is over ^1,000 feet. The outlet is 
visibly over solid rock and the lake obviously lies in a rock basin, such 
as could only have been excavated by ice. 

A point of special interest, which can only be appreciated on a fairly 
large scale map, is the remarkable resemblance in plan of the fresh- 
water lochs and the sea-lochs (fjords) of Western Scotland : they are 
obviously due to the same cause. Two of them. Loch Etive, near 
Oban, and Loch Leven at Ballachulish, are according to strict definition 
fjords at high tide and lakes at low tide, the rock barrier lying between 
high and low water mark, so that at low tide the outfall is a waterfall 
or rapid. 

Large-scale basins capable of holding water may also be formed by 
solution, especially in some of the softer though consolidated rocks, in 
much the same way as lake-basins, usually small, are sometimes 
produced by melting of large masses of ice enclosed in glacial deposits. 
As already pointed out, certain rocks, e.g. limestone, dolomite and beds 
of gypsum and rock-salt, are soluble, and their removal by this means 
may give rise to hollows, which become filled with water. It is believed 
that some of the lakes of the Alpine region, e.g. the Ticino valley,^ 
have been formed in this way, since such comparatively soluble rocks 
here occur in patches intercalated with the less soluble ones, and the 
lakes often lie along the strike of beds of dolomite, gypsum, etc. Again, 
such beds existing underground, though not exposed at the surface, 
may be removed by solution, so that the overlying strata sink, thus 
forming hollows such as some of the meres of Cheshire. This process 
may readily be mistaken for differential earth-movement of t^tonio 

‘ Garwood, Quart. Joum. Oed. Soc., voL IxiL. 1906. u. 165. 
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origin, and its 



nature is difficult to prove. Analogous to this is a 
pnenomenon soiueiimes seen in l im estone regions, where the collapse 
of a cave with an underground river may give rise to a long, narrow, 
and possibly winding sheet of water, especially if the exit is blocked 
by the falling in of the roof. The temporary or permanent blocking 
of a swallow-hole might have a similar result. In some of the great 
caves of limestone regions, underground lakes are a not uncommon 

feature. 

Lakes due to Earth-Movement— This class is of particular interest 
and importance, since it includes some of the largest detached bodies of 
water on the surface of the globe. In conformity with the special 
conditions, such lakes may be either salt or fresh. ExceUent examples 
of the former kind are afforded by the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral and 
some smaller salt lakes in South-western Asia. The level of the water ‘ 
in the Caspian is now 84 feet below that of the Black Sea, while that 
of the Sea of Aral is 128 feet above the same datum line. It is believed 
that they were once continuous, since banks of shells of species now 
hving in the Caspian extend widely over the area between it and the 
Sea of Aral. It is, however, doubtful whether they were connected 
with the Black Sea, since the seals of the Caspian show more affimty 
to Phoca vUulina, a northern form, than to P. foetida of Ae Medito- 
ranean • it is therefore inferred that a strait once existed coMectmg 
this region with the Arctic Ocean. It is not clear whether the ^erence 
of level of the two chief remaining bodies of water is due to differentaal 
movement or to the settling down of the water into ongmal 
in the bed. It is at any rate clear that the sep^tion W the 

Ocean was due to an uplift on a large 

Sea and of the great African lakes of the Rift v^ey is d^t m 
the chapter on Earth Movements (see p. 201). The phyacal history 
of the ^eat lakes of the St. Lawrence region m North i^enca has 

takes in something like their present fo^ develop "SS bv 

S are .m going on. " 

down below present water-level. This implies that the ^h s 

hL” en bent'; or u^rped. ns it is cnDed U. America. 

hsui of couTsc modified the form and depths of the laKea 

H°the outlet were tilted upwards the lake 

^ r would be shifted, but obviously only the beaches that had been 
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raised would be visible. The present rate of southward tilting has been 
accurately measured and is found to be 6 inches per hundred miles per 
century. It is calculated that if this continues for only 1,600 years 
the drainage of most of the Great Lakes will be diverted past Chicago 
into the Mississippi. This seems an alarming prospect if we consider 

recent floods in that river.^ 

At one time there existed great lakes in the Great Basin region of 
North America. At the time of their maximum extension the climate 
was much moister than at present ; conditions of aridity set in later, 
and still prevail. The shrunken relic of one of these bodies of water 
is the Great Salt Lake of Utah. The origin of these lak^ is attributed 
by Russell 2 to the sinking and tilting of faulted blocks, i.e. basin-range 
structure (see p. 200). Lake Bonneville was about 300 miles long, and 
covered about 20,000 square miles, and Lake Lahontan was nearly as 
large. Some of the phenomena displayed by the ancient beach-terraces 
of these lakes are described in a subsequent section. 

Crater-lakes. — It is not unusual to find the craters of dormant or 
extinct volcanoes occupied by lakes, which naturally possess a more 
or less circular form. One of the best examples is afforded by the Maare 
of the Eifel district in Western Germany. These now consist of circular 
pools of water surrounded by a low ring of fragmental rock, which has 
been ejected by the volcanic outbursts. There is no lava, and the 
ejecta consist cMefly of fragments of the country rock, mostly Devonian 
slate. Each crater is believed to represent a vent of single explosion. 
In Central Italy there also exist several crater-lakes, such as Bolsena, 
Bracciano, etc., which lie in the craters of some of the long-extinct 
volcanoes of that region. In the crater of the SoufHere in St. Vincent, 
before the eruption of 1902, there was a large pool of water containing 
abundance of sulphur compounds, which overflowed at an early stage 
of the eruption and caused a considerable amount of destruction. 

It is believed that some at any rate of the curious salt pans and soda- 
lakes of Central and South Afirica are essentially craters : these will be 
mentioned in the chapter on volcanoes. 

Deposits formed in Lakes. — The nature of these depends to a great 
extent on the size of the lake. The larger sheets of fresh water, such 
as Lakes Superior, Michigan, etc., present characters very similar to 
those of the sea in many respects, and the deposits now being formed 
in them differ chiefly from those of marine origin in their organic 
contents. It so happens that most of the largest lakes of the world 
(Great Lakes of North America, Victoria Nyanza) are rather shallow 
and for this and other obAdous reasons there is nothing in them like 
the^true deep-sea deposits. Very little is known of the deposits of the 

1 Pirsson and Schnchert, Textbook of Geoloay, 3rd edition. New York and 
London, 1929, p. 302. 

• SkOch of the Geelogical History of Lake Lahontan, p. 202. 

T.a. _. 
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deepest lakes, such as Baikal and Tanganyika. In a general way lake 
deposits consist of gravel, sand and mud, with in most cases a large 
proportion of vegetable matter. In northern latitudes boulders carri^ 
in by floating ice are common and in most regions stones dropped from 
the roots of trees brought down by floods ; also bones of drowned 
animals. The lake-deposits found among the older stratified rocks are 
also of very similar character, and are readily identified by their fossils. 
When, however, we turn to salt lakes, and those possessing no outlet, 
we find an assemblage of characteristic deposits, such as beds of rock- 
salt, gypsum and other substances, which throw light on the conditions 
vmder which the lake exists. Numerous instances of this occur in both 
ancient and modem times, and many of these are dealt with in detail 
in the chapter on the sedimentary rocks. In lakes in desert regions 
a large amount of fine material is frequently carried in by wind, and 
forms deposits of marl, etc., which are frequently interstratified witii 
beds of salt and gypsum. In this way some of the Trias marls may 
have originated ; the lakes of Central Asia are now being filled up 
by blown sand. 

At the mouths of rivers running into lakes conspicuous deltas are 


commonly formed, and in process of time the lake may become wholly 
filled up by this means. Not infrequently also there is a considerable 
accumidation of material near the outlet. In ordinary cases a lake is 
first converted into a swamp and then into level meadow-land. Such 
alluvial flats are common in many districts. In Chapter V instances 
have been given of the division of a long lake into two shorter ones by 


delta formation at the sides. 


It is to be noted that the silting-up of lakes is in nearly all cases 
largely assisted by the growth of plants — ^peat at high elevations; 
rushes, sedges, etc., at lower levels. These act partly by straining off 
the suspended sediment, thus causing it to settle down, and partly by 
their own growth and decay, which give rise to an accumulation of solid 


matter. 


Topt^raphie Forms of Lake-shores. — In large lakes the forms of the 
shore-lines present a great similarity to those of the sea, with certain 
differences. In the first place there are no tides, hence the be^ 
tends to be much narrower and more sharply cut, since wave-a^oi 
is hmited to a very narrow zone. Again, the absence of appreciabk 
currents causes less drift of material. In some lakes there occur slighi 
periodic oscillations of level, caUed seiches. The origin of these is no1 
thoroughly understood, and as they usually amount to a few mc^ 
at most, their geological eflfects are negligible.' The formation of lake 
beaches must be due almost entirely to wave-action during 

Since the outlines of lakes are frequently very irregular, consistin| 
of an alternation of points and bays, the accumulations of s^Ie, 
forming the beach usually show s catenary curve, and this is oftei 
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marked. Sometimes what was once a small island, is connected to 
the shore by a double curve of beach, one on either side ; tWs ^ructure 
is called a tombolo. A good example is to be seen on the S. W . side ot 

Crummock Water, in the Lake District. 

Vanished Lakes. — The 

is attested in various ways. Besides the alluvial flats before described, 
beaches at various levels may sometimes be seen. The best example 
in this country is afforded by the Parallel Roads of Glenroy. These 
are due to a glacier lake (see p. 116). In the Great Basin region of 
Western America high-level lake-beaches exist on a very large scale, 
and the best example is in the district around the Great Salt Lake of 


Fio. 63. — ^Diagram to show the Beaches or the Bokhevitxe Basik. 

(After Gilbert.) 

T Y, Oldest beaches ; I to M, Intermediate shore-lines ; 

B, Bonneville shore-line ; P, Provo beach. 

The order of succession of the oldest series, Y Y, has not been determined. After 
the formation of the last of these, the lake is supposed to have dried up. 
Subsequently increase of rainfall gave rise to another lake, which form^ 
the beaches / to P, in upward succession. After the formation of B, the 
level fell rapidly to P. The water remained some time at this level, forming 
a conspicuous beach. After this the fall seems to have been continuous, 
so that no further terraces were formed. 

Utah. This is a shrunken remnant of a once much larger sheet of 
water, and has now become intensely salt, owing to the loss of its 
outlet. Around it, at heights up to 1,000 feet above its present level, 
are conspicuous terraces, marking the shore-lines of the former Lake 
Bonneville at different periods of its existence, when the climate was 
much moister than it is now, probably during the Glacial period or 
periods (see Fig. 53). 

history of Lake 
high-water can 

be distinguished, separated by an interval in which the lake seems 
to have dried up completely. Two principal beaches can be distin- 
guished : the Bonneville beach, about 1,000 feet above the present level 

‘ Conlrihutions to the History of Lake BonneviUe. 


It has been shown by Gilbert^ that the 
Bonneville was complex, and two distinct 
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of the Great Salt Lake, and the Provo beach, some 400 feet lower • 
between these are a series of terraces of less importance. It is possible 
to determine the relative ages of thei^e beaches (see Fig. 53), and it 
appears that most of them were formed while the lake was rising, as 
shown by their mutual relations. The Bonneville beach marks the 
maximum height of the water, and from this point the level fell rapidly 
some IfXt feet, owing to the wearing away of the outlet. When the level 
of the Provo beach had been reached, the outlet was barred by an 
unusually resistant bed of limestone, so that the water remained 
constant at this height for some time : hence an unusually conspicuous 
beach was formed. It is possible that at this period the lake per- 
manently lost its outlet, owing to increase of evaporation. The terraces 
just described rest on an older series, but it has not been found possible 
TO make out the order of superposition of these, and it is not known 
whether thev were formed during a ri.se or fall of the water. The highest 
of niark5 a maximum only slightly below that of the Bonneville 

boa- h, and indi( the climax of the first wet period : the Bonneville 
b«’a. h marks the climax of the second. Thus a studv of these ancient 

vir'ld.- some important and interesting information as to 
vi- i.s-irudes in this part of the world, while in Norway and 
Swed*'n tht‘ rrlation of lake-terraces to moraines and other glacial 
phon-'-nn T.a h.as thr*>wn murh haht on the later history of the Glacial 
i« ri<‘d, Jurir’..: the linal rctrvat of the ice. 

4 ' 'sp. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MARINE DENUDATION AND DEPOSITION 


In the introductory chapter it was pointed 

□Qovement, 


Energy of Ocean Waters.- 

out that the waters of the ocean are in a constant state of 

The most important 


moon 


and that the movements are due to various causes. 

of these are the rotation of the earth, the tides, winds, variations of 
temperature and pressure, and different degrees of salinity in the water 
itself. All these factors interact in a complex manner, into which we 
caimot here enter in detail. It must suffice to say that the final 
resultants of all these forces manifest themselves under three chief 
forms, which can for our present purpose be summarised as waves, 
currents and tides. The origin of tides is well known to be due to the 
rotation of the earth and the differential attractions of the sun and 

waves are almost entirely due to wind : earthquake waves, 
though rare, produce enormous changes when they do occur ; while 
the origin of currents is usually more complex, since they are due in 
part to tides, in part to winds, and in part to varial.ions of temperature 
and salinity. All these causes together result in a continual and ever- 
varying circulation of the surface waters of the globe, in their efforts 
to attain to an equilibrium which is never reached. 

It is obvious that this great moving mass of water must possess 
dynamical energy capable of doing work, and part of this work takes 
the form of destructive and constructive processes along the zone of 
contact between the land and the sea, and on the bed of the sea itself. 
It has been pointed out by Gilbert that the forms of the land are due 
chiefly to denudation and the forms of the sea-bottom to deposition, 
while the forms of shore-lines are a combination of the two, but possess- 
ing special characters of their own, since they are very largely due 
to the action of water-waves, complicated on ocean shores by the 
tides. 

In marine denudation it may be doubted whether it is possible to 
distinguish the three processes of weathering, transport and corrasion, 
as in denudation of the land. It is difficult to point to anything definite 
in the way of weathering, except a certain amount of solution, chiefly 
in calcareous rocks : in point of fact, rocks kept constantly wet by sea- 
water are generally remarkably fresh. Any really weathered material 
found on a beach has usually fallen from the cliffs above, if such exist, 
and this is soon broken up and removed by the waves. In the same 
way any weathering products formed on rocks within their reach would 
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quickly disappear. Marine denudation is for the most part an intimate 
mixture of mechanical corrasion and transport, while a very important 
part of it consists merely in the removal of material which is hardly 
coherent at aU. Simple transport can remove an uplifted mass of soft 
deposits, such as form some coasts : it is important to remember that 
not all land consists of hard rocks. 

Wave-action. — ^Without entering into a discussion of the mechanics 
of wave-motion, we may say that the direct sphere of action of waves 
is limited below by the level of the trough of the wave and above by the 
level of the crest. Owing to the dash of water thrown up by the wave, 
the effect really extends higher than this in a diminished degree. 
Owing to under minin g and SO on, the indirect effect of waves may 

extend upwards to an u nlimi ted height. 

The impact of waves of pure water, free from sediment, upon hard 
homogeneous rock would probably produce little or no effect, although 
if the rock was soft or well-jointed its effect might be great. However, 
just as in the case of the running water of the land, the tools of wave 
erosion are the rock-fragments transported by the waves, and these at 
the same time themselves undergo comminution. 

The actual mechanical power of sea-waves is enormous ; the average 
pressure of the Atlantic waves on the western coasts of Britain is 
estimated at 600 lb. to the square foot in summer and 2,000 lb. in 
winter, while in a storm the wave-pressure of the North Sea at Dunbar 
was found to be ^ tons per square foot. Besides the direct pressure 
or force of the blow deUvered, waves also act indirectly in other ways. 
When a wave surges up the face of a cliff and forces ite way into the 
cavities and along the joint-planes of the rock, the air within these 
cavities is suddenly and forcibly compressed, so that the effect of the 
blow is felt far beyond the region actually reached by the water. For 
this reason the forms assumed by cliffs of hard rock under the influent 
of wave-action depend primarily on the nature and direction of the 
joints. In soft or unjointed homogeneous rocks the forms assumed 
are less definite, depending on the character of the rock. 

Forms Of Shore-lines.— From these considerations it is evident iliat 
the form of a shore-line is controlled very largely by the nature of tte 
rocks ; that is to say, the Law of Structures holds good here also, with 
limitations. But this is not the sole factor concerned. It is weU 
known that while the majority of coasts are undergomg d^trucfaon, 
in some cases the opposite process is taking place, and the Imd is 
actually gaining on the sea. This is always due to ^rtam special con- 
ditions. which will be considered in due course. * It may be pomted 

out here, however, that this state of affairs app^ to be ^^y 
temporary, and apart from actual elevation, the ultimate fate of land 

masses is destruction. , <.,14. olnno 

The destructive action of the sea is seen to its fullest extent along 
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those coast-lines where the subaqueous slope is abrupt, with deep water 

Jr^d, sinoe here the waves can exert their POwer ^ 

the slope is very gradual, the waves break far from land and Imve lo^ 

such areas deposition often occurs off shore to such an e^ent M to ^d 
up bars, sandbanks, shoals and other accumulations either just above 

or inst below the surface. ^ i * i- *1 

A the study of the topographic forms of eastmg shore-lmes, a special 

difficulty arises from the fact that it is not always easy to decide whether 
the features seen are actuaUy due to wave and current denudation at 
and near sea-level, or to the submergence of structures formed as the 
result of denudation of a land-surface. In many cases it is quite 
certain that the peculiar features of certain shore-lines are due to this 
latter cause. As examples, mention may be made of the long inlets of 
south-western England, such as Plymouth and Falmouth harbours and 

instances in Brittany and north-western Spain. Here the steep 
slopes down to and below water-level and the general absence of beaches 
clearly indicate drowning of normal river valleys. (For a further 

description see p. 145.) 

miffs. ^It is only under exceptional circumstances that the land 

surface passes down below sea-level in an unbroken regular slope. T^e 
coast-line is nearly always marked by a more or less abrupt slope, which 
is commonly spoken of as a cliff (Figs. 54 and 55). The formation of a 
cliff (Plate XIX) is not a simple process, but is the resultant of several 
causes. In the first place, we have the action of the waves acting at 
the base only, thus tending to undermine the land ; and, second, there 
are the ordinary subaerial agents of denudation acting on all points of 
the cliff, and tending to wear away the upper parts faster than the 
lower, n-Tirl thus reducing the steepness of the slope. The ultimate 
form of the cliff thus depends on three principal factors : the structure 
and nature of the rock, the rate of marine denudation, and the rate of 
subaerial denudation. Since all these factors may vary indefinitely, a 
great diversity of forms may be produced. Some of the conditions 
specially favouring the formation of steep chffs are, — rapid marine 
erosion acting on hard rocks which are but little affected by the weather : 
in this case the resulting forms depend primarily on the disposition of 
the joints, as is shown in Fig. 54 ; secondly, steep or even overhanging 
cliffs are often produced when soft rocks are overlain by a harder layer, 
as is well seen in many parts of the north-east coast of Yorkshire, where 
cliffs of soft shale are capped by thick beds of hard and well- jointed 
sandstone. Even such an apparently soft rock as the Chalk often 
forms steep cliffs, where it is rapidly undercut at the base by wave- 
action ; good examples of such cliffs are seen at Dover, Beachy Head 
and FLamborough Head. A special feature of Chalk c liffs is their readi- 
ness to form caves and isolated pinnacles, such as the Needles at the 
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western extremity of the Isle of Wight, and the King and Queen rocks 
at Flamborongh Head. In this case wave-action is possibly assisted 
to some extent by solution. 

However, the formation of isolated pinnacles of rock is not by any 
means confined to Chalk. Innumerable examples exist around the 
British and other coasts, in rocks of every kind. A well-known example 
on a very large, scale is the Old Man of Hoy, in the Orkneys, so graphi- 
cally described by Sir Archibald Geikie.^ The stacJcs on the coast of 
Pembroke (Plate XX (ii)), and those near Duncansby Head in Caith- 
ness, may also be mentioned. 



Fig. 54. 

Well-jointed rock with bedding-planes, (a) Horizontal ; (6) dipping towards 

the sea ; (c) dipping away from the sea. 

Where a cliff composed of well jointed or soluble rock, such as 
columnar basalt or limestone, is exposed to strong wave action caves 
are often formed. The process is in reaUty merely an exaggeration of 
the effect of waves on open joints as already described and scarce^ 
needs further elaboration. One peculiar result is that sometimes the 
effect penetrates so far that an opening in the ground is formed some 
distance inland and during storms spray may be shot up through ttese 
openings, which are often very like the swaUow holes m 
r^ions, though formed from below instead of from above : they are 

1 Geolooical Skfiches at Home and Abroad, p. 26, 
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called hloiD-holes. In many places round the British coasts there are 
‘ natural arches ’ directly due to wave-erosion. Very steep or vertical 
jointing is favourable to their formation. A fine example at Torquay 

has been often figured. 

When marine erosion acts on unjointed rocks somewhat different 
effects are produced, and these are specially notable in regions where 
there is little or no tide. A good example has been described by 
Gunther » in the island of Capri, which consists for the greater part of 
fairly homogeneous limestone. Here the most conspicuous feature is 
the formation of a deep groove at mean tide-level, and the cliffs above 
it frequently overhang. In Capri similar grooves occur at different 
heights above present sea-level, indicating recent iiphft and tilting of 
the land, since the height of the most conspicuous groove varies from 
23 feet at one end of the island to 12 feet at the other. This movement 
has occurred since the first century a.d. The raised cliffs and terraces 
of Christmas Island,* which are cut out of reef-limestones of various 
ages, also overhang very markedly as a result of wave-action. In fact, 
undercutting of this kind is one of the most conspicuous features to 
be seen in the raised coral reefs of the Pacific (see Plate X XII ). 

Commination of Ma terial. — We must next consider the effect of wave 
and current action on the material itself. The primary source of 
beach -material is to be sought in the fragments detached from the cliffs 
and shore-platform by the force of the waves, and its character naturally 
varies according to the kind of rock acted on. These fragments are 
constantly rolled hither and thither, so that they gradually become 
less and less in size and much rounded and smoothed. This smoothness 
is highly characteristic of beach-material, and it is also clearly to be 
seen in rock-surfaces still in situ over which wave-action has full play, 
so that rocks on the shore are for the most part exceedingly slippery, 
and this slipperiness is often accentuated by a coating of sea-weed. 
The larger blocks and shingle of the beach, by a constant movement 
to and fixj, become smaller and smaller, so that they are eventually 
ground down to sand. The shape of sand-grains depends on the condi- 
tions of formation, but the sand of sea-beaches is as a rule moderately 
rounded, less so than in the case of desert sands. Occasionally, how- 
ever, where sand has remsdned for a long time in an eddy, the grains 
become very rounded. The mineral constitution of sands is fully 
treated in Chapter IX. 

Wave-cat Platforms.— Where a shore-line composed of hard rocks is 
undergoing denudation by wave action there often extends from the 
foot of the cliff a platform having a very gentle slope seawards. The 
upper part, lying between tide-marks in some cases remains as bare 

‘ (Jeo^Joum., Angnst 1903, p. 121. 

■ C. W. Andrews. Monograph of Christmas Island, p. 6, etc. : Geog. Jounu. 
▼oL x2i.. 1899. n. 17. . r . . ./cmru. 
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rock, while in other instances it is covered by beach material : the 
difference depends on the hardness and consequent rate of denudation 
of the rock. An instructive example is to be seen at Whitby, Yorkshire, 
where a large fault runs along the west side of the harbour. On the 
east the cliffs of Lias capped by sandstone are high and very steep, 
and from their foot (high-water mark) extends a platform of bare rock 
with a very gentle slope far beyond low-water mark. On the west side 
of the harbour the much lower cliffs are of soft sandstone and boulder 
clay, and the beach consists of sand and shingle. This means that the 
rock-platform here, which certainly exists, being composed of softer 
material, has been denuded more deeply by the waves and therefore 
beach material can remain on it, which is not possible on the bare rock 
at a higher level on the east side. This type of bare rock-platform, 
locally called ‘ The Scar,’ ^ is characteristic of nearly the whole stretch 
of coast from Ravenscar (Peak) to Saltbum, about 30 miles. Under 



The dotted line represents the original form of the npl^ land ; J*e 

line shows the wave-platform find cliff after denudation has been proceeding 

for some time. 

favourable conditions of tide and beach a cniious platform of CJhalk 
is to be seen at Cromer. Obviously it is usuaUy impossible to deter- 
ine how far such platforms really extend under water, and many we 

no doubt permanently invisible, owing to their covering of loose matenaL 

In places where the rock thus undergoing erosion vanes much m hard- 
ness masses projecting from the platform to different heights form 
the reefs, skerries, stacks and islands so coi^on and characteratic 
of rock-bound coasts, for example the Scandmavian slqaergaard or 

Transport o! MateriaL— We have seen in the preoed^ seetions Aat 
waves are the chief agents in the denudation of shore-hnes, ” Je 
comminution of the material thus set free. It now remains to wnsider 

what happens to this material. It is weU known to ^o 

has been to the seaside that beach pebbles are constantly bemg roUrf 
about by the waves, and it may be noticed what 
pebbles, especiaUy if weU rounded, can be moved by quite gentle wave 

near Thirsk, overlooking the Vale of York. 
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action. This is due to the fact that the effective densitj of a pebble 
in water is less than the specific gravity in air by the weight of the 
water displaced. Hence the effective density of a quartz pebble is 

(2*65 1), a reduction of more than one-third. With flint the effect 

is still more marked, but with heavier rocks it is less. This greatly 
facilitates the sorting effect so common in moving water, and utilised 
in the operation of panning for heavy minerals. When this fact is 
borne in mind it will be seen that the stories of blocks of rock of gigantic 
weight thrown up by the waves are really 30 or 40 per cent, less astonish- 
ing than they are generally supposed to be, though often sufficiently 

remarkable even with this qualification. 

It is a special peculiarity of wave-action on a normal gently slopmg 
shore, that for waves of a given magnitude there is a certain critical 
size of material — shingle or sand as the case may be. All fragments 
above this critical size tend to be moved toward the land and piled 
up on ‘its margin, whereas jfragments below this limiting size travel 
away from the land, towards deeper water. This curious phenomenon 
results from the oscillatory nature of wave-motion, with an alternation 
of rapid forward motion and slower backwash. The coarser material 
is therefore deposited on the shore, usually near high-water mark ; 
below this the material gradually becomes ^er and finer towards the 
sea, while the finest of all ig carried below the limits of wave action and 
forms the deep water marine deposits, which will be described in detail 
in due course. 

Beaches and other Accumulations of the Shore-line. — The material 

thus cast upon the mar gin of the land by wave-action, constitutes what 
is commonly known as the beach (Fig. 56). Beaches consist of rock- 
fragments, and are popularly spoken of as sand, shingle, etc., according 



Pig. 56. — Formation of Bbaoh Deposits. 


to the size of the fragments, which varies according to the different 
conditions. The form and character of the beach as a whole also vary 
according to the strength of the waves and currents, etc, , and the nature 
of the materials. In a region of hard rocks exposed to strong wave and 
current action there is often little or no beach, and on coast-lines of 
strong relief beaches are commonly developed in the indentations only. 
On the other hand, gently sloping shores of soft rock are often bordered 
by great accumulations of beach-material. As a rule, beaches show 
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the highest development where the submarine slope is very gentle, but 
they depend so much on individual conditions that it is difficult to lay 
down any general laws. 

Thus the general effect of wave-action is to pile up the shingle of the 
beach at or near the line where the waves break. It appears that the 
T nq-ginmTm deposit takes place below the line of maximum agitation of 
the water. On steep shores this is close to the land, often actually at 
the foot of the cliffs. But on a gently sloping shore the waves often 
break far out, so that the maximum deposit takes place some distance 
from land. This may eventually result in the formation of an off-shore 
barrier, with a lagoon behind it, as is seen on many low coast-lines. 
Similar barriers are often formed across small bays, but here another 
factor comes into play also : transport of material along the shore, and 

this must now be considered. 

Transport along Shore-lines.— At first sight it seems plausible to 
attribute the transport of material along shore-lines to tides and cur- 
rents, but in spite of many positive statements to that effect it may be 
doubted whether they really play much part m along-shore drift, 
though currents certainly do transport finely divided material m sus- 
pension and floating organisms in deeper water at some distance from 
the land. A current alone without the assistance of waves, unless 
incredibly rapid, could not transport pebbles of any co^derable 
though a strong tidal scour in a narrow channel m^ht do so. The 
most important factor in reality seems to be the obhque impact of 
waves on a sloping beach. In most plac^ there is a prev^g or at 
least a most effective wind : in the English Channel from the S.W., m 
the North Sea from the N.E. The most important p^ of the pr^ 
is as foUows ; when a powerful wave strikes a beach the upward ^vd 

case supposed, obliquely, but with the weaker back-wash they roU 
straight down the steepest slope. With the ne^ SveS in a 

sfries of X-zags, obliquely up and straight down.i The generaW 
direction of travel of a pebble is therefore along the ^ch, without t^e 

e^^ compaTed to waves, contrary to the opinion generally held m 

o^^bat .here is a general eastward nrovenrent of 

. The not n»Uy qniu .h-P. b.t «,c..what mended off. both 

80. 1932 309. 
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devised in an attempt to arrest it, generally with very unpicturesquc 
results- 

One of the most important accumulations of shingle in this country 
is the well-known Chesil Beach ^ which borders the coast for many miles 
west of Portland. Behind the shingle beach is a long narrow lagoon 
known as the Fleet. The chief difficulty with regard to the source of 
the material of this beach lies in the fact that the pebbles are large at 



Fig. 57. — The River Alde, Suffolk, 

Scale, 1 inch to 3 miles. 


the eastern end and smaller towards the west ; this is the opposite ol 
what would be expected from a general easterly drift in the Channel. 
It appears, however, that material is really supplied to the beach from 
^both ends, and not from the eastern end only, as formerly supposed, 
and the material fed in at the western end is mostly fine, the coarse 

, Geog. Joum., xi., 1898, 628. Baden-PoweU, Geol. Mag., 

ixvii^p 1930 ^ 499 * 
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material from the west being stopped by small promontories. The 
material supplied from the east, on the other hand, is mostly coarse, 
and at the present time a large proportion of it consdsts of mbbish 
tipped from the Portland quarries ; at this end there is a strong outward 
current which carries off much fine material, and so increases the pro- 
portion of large fragments. 

Other interesting cases of peculiarities of topography due to long- 
shore drift are found on the east coast of England, especially in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. The most effective storm-wind in the North Sea blows 
from the N.E., and tiie set of the tides is southwards. Ck>nsequently, 
when the waves are most powerful they impinge obUquely on the coast 
and cause a pronounced southerly drift of ^gle and sand. The effect 
of this is well seen in the course of the river Aide, which approaches 
within less than a hundred yards of the sea at Aldeburgh and then 
turns abruptly somewhat west of south ^d flows for ten n^es parallel 
to the coast inside a great bank of shmgle (see map. Pig. 57.^ A 
aitnilaT phenomenon is seen at the combined mouth of the nvers Bure, 
Yare and Waveney at Yarmouth : a great part of this town stands on 
the shingle bank thus formed. It has already been pom^ out m the 
chapter on Lakes that the Norfolk Broads are due to the blocking of 

river months in the same way. 

Sand and Shin^e Spits.— When material thus drifting along a smooth 
shore reaches the mouth of a bay or estuary it no longer be c^ed 
forward, owing to the absence of disturbance in the more sheltered and 



deener water It will therefore in course of time build up a “dg® 
li^gle or sand which may extend completely across the openmg. 

» Suers, Proc. Gtol. xxxvii., 1926, 306. 
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More commonly, however, the scour of the tides and of rivers keeps a 
channel open, generally at or near the further side towards which the 
current is travelling, and the result is a sjnt. The manner of formation 
of a spit is essentially like that of a railway embankment, in which the 
material is carried along the top and tipped over the end, thus con- 
tinually lengthening the embankment. An excellent example of this 
kind is to be seen in the long spit of sand and shingle stretching out 
from Spurn Point partly across the channel of the Humber (Fig. 58), 
and this shows very well the recurved form which is so characteristic, 
and is due to the combined action of waves and currents, both inward 
and outward, but dominantly &om the north. 

The Morphology and Nomenclature of Shore-lines. Perfect precision 

in the use of descriptive terms is not easy to attain, and this is certainly 
true of the subject of this chapter. The words coast and shore are often 
used as if they were interchangeable, but it would seem desirable to 
restrict the meaning of coast to the broadest features, thus : the east 
coast of England ; a fjord coast ; where the idea is not confined to the 
actual Hne of contact of land and sea. On the other hand it is suitable 
to speak of the shore of a lake, a winding shore-line and so on. To most 
people heach conveys the idea of the space between tide-marks, together 
with that, if any, up to the foot of a cliff. On low shores a storm-beach 
or sandhills, or both, are often conspicuous : a storm-beach is of course 
not covered by the sea at ordinary high tides, but only exceptionaUy the 
waves reach it.^ Logically a bare rock platform should also be called 
a beach, though generally it is not. In England the term foreshore 
has a definite legal meaning : namely, the area between tide-marks, 
even extending up tidal rivers. 

In nearly all cases, however far they extend under water, the beach 
or rock platform and their continuation end in a more or less definite 
and considerably steeper slope, where a change takes place in the 
character of the deposits. This is called the continental slope and 
marks the edge of the continental platform. This will be discussed in a 
later section. Finally we pass down to the ocean floor. 

The foregoing are some of the more important features of a shore-line 
as seen in section : we must now turn to a brief consideration of shore- 
lines in plan, although this is geography rather than geology. 

Types of Coast Lines. — Many attempts have been made to draw up a 
classification of coasts ; some morphological,- depending on form and 
structure ; and some genetic, founded on origin, but none can be 
regarded as satisfactory, as the variety of t 3 rpe 8 to be included is so 
great and transition forms so numerous. One very important factor 
to be considered is that the form of a coast-line may be modified in two 
independent ways. Land may be lost either by actual erosion, or by 

» Great masses of shingle above high-water mark, like those of Duneenees. are 
reaUy exaggerated storm beaches. ’ 
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submergence without change of form, and siinilarly land gains on the 
sea either by uplift or by the building up of new deposits. Hence 
coast-lines can be classified as coasts of emergence and coasts of sub- 
mergence, without taking into account how the processes have been 
brought about. This has the advantage of avoiding the difficult 
question of whether in a given case it is the level of the land or of the 
sea that has changed, or neither. 

Out own country affords excellent examples of two markedly different 
types of coast. Every one has heard of the rapid loss of land in East 
Anglia and Yorkshire, where historic towns have disappeared, but it is 
probably less well known how much new land has been formed in the 
west. In the early years of the present century the whole subject was 
investigated by a Koyal Commission, who reported in 1911, as one of 
the results of their work, that in a period of about 35 years the British 
Isles (including Ireland) had lost about 6,600 acres (slightly more than 
10 square miles) and gained about 48,000 acres, but it has to be remem- 
bered that the land lost is nearly all of much greater value than the 
land gained, the latter being mainly sand-hills and mud-flats in estuaries 
and so on, while most of the loss is good agricultural or building land. 
The Commission also reported that they could find no evidence of any 
important change now in progress in the relative levels of land and 
sea.^ Hence it is clear that in England we have examples of a coast 
of submergence due to denudation (East Coast) and in many places on 
the west a coast of emergence due to deposit, without any change of 
levels. It has already been mentioned that in Devon and Cornwall 
there is evidence of submergence by actual relative movement in times 
not long past, but this now seems to have stopped. In parts of the 
country there also exist raised beaches, which indicate an actual rise 

laud OT fall of the sea in eeoloeically recent times. This matter 


is discussed in Chapter X. 

So far as the actual forms of coast-lines are concerned, the most 
important factor is obviously the character of the land and conse- 
quently its geological structure. As a simple example we may compare 
the types of coast which (o) run parallel to, and (6) cut across a moim- 
tain chain ; for example the long, straight coast-line of northern Sp^ 
with few good harbours, in contrast to the deeply indented rias 
the Atlantic round the N.W. comer. The east coast of the Adriatic 
is also determined by a mountain chain, but this is partly submeiged, 
giving rise to long inlets and narrow islands parallel to the coast. The 
long straight coast of Natal is certainly due to faulting, as the same 
flat-lying strata of the Karroo System are found both on the shore and 
far inland at a height of several thousand feet : probably most of the 
very simple outline of South Afirica is due to faulting, as evem^ere 
folded mountain chains run out to sea in the S.E. comer of Cape 
^ Third Report, Royal Commission on Coast Erosion, 1911, p. 36. [Od. 67(^1 
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Colony there are no notable inientations. It is generally considered 
also that the long, smooth west coast of Italy is due to the collapse of 
a more or less circtilar block to form the Tyrrhenian Sea. With this 
may be compared the jagged outline of Greece, carved out of several 

folded chains. 

Fjords, Fjarcfe and Rias. — Perhaps the most str ikin g of all types is 
that usually called a fjord coast, which affords some of the most spec- 
tacular scenery of the world. A brief reference has already been made 
to fjords in the chapter on glaciation, and it is now necessary to amplify 
this. By far the greater number of fjords are in glaciated areas : 
Norway, Scotland, Greenland, British Columbia, New Zealand. It is 
very doubtful whether the long narrow channels of the Dalmatian 
coast, often quoted as examples of fjords in an unglaciated area, should 
bear that name. They are the valleys of a partly drowned mountain 
chain, parallel to the coast, and nearly all of them are open to the sea 
at both ends, whereas the northern fjords are usually continued far 
inland by valleys of the same type and are more or less at right angles 
to the coast. 

A typical fjord then is the continuation of a narrow, deep, steep- 
sided land-valley, generally U-shaped, or with a U within a V, with 
hanging tributaries, and often lakes lying in rock-basins. Below the 
point where salt water begins the valley is of the same type and often 
the depth of water is very great. Moreover, this depth varies in a 
particular way, deep basins alternating with shallower stretches, and 
there is often a conspicuously shallow portion, or bar, at or near the 
mouth. In the case of two Scottish lochs, Etive and Leven, as already 
described (p. 127), the rock bar is between tide-marks. All these 
features are really only consistent with glacial erosion. Some geologists, 

and explained 

as due to ordinary water denudation acting along faults and joint- 
firactures. In support of this the conspicuous zig-zag rectangular plan 
of many of the Norwegian fjords is cited, but the argument applies 
equally well to glacial erosion, which also would naturally avail itself 
of lines of weakness in the rocks. The alignment of the fjords is in 

but it may be taken 
as now generally accepted that the actual excavation is due to glaciers. 

A fjord coast is generally quoted as an example of submergence, but 
this seems by no means necessary. There would appear to be no 
reason against glacial erosion below sea-level, though it must be admitted 
that the depth of some of the Norwegian fjords is rather excessive 
on this hypothesis. Against this must be set the fact that around 
them raised beaches at great heights are common, showing that the 

^ Gr^oiy, The N<Uure a-nd Origin of Fjords, London, Murray, 1913. This is 

by lar the best descriptive work on the subject, though the main thesis is probablv 
erroneous. r s 

L 


many cases xmdoubtedly due to fracture systems. 
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latest movement at any rate was emergence of the land and not 

submergence. 

In southern Sweden and in other places there are foimd inlets of the 
sea, which on a map look like fjords, but are surrounded by quite low 
ground ; these are c&YledL fjords, and many of them, at any rate, have 
also been excavated by glaciers, as they have inner basins deeper than 
the bar, and are therefore not drowned river valleys. 

Reference has already been made to the long deep inlets seen in non- 
glaciated areas like south-western England, Brittany and north-western 
Spain ; these do not show deep inner basins, but their floors have a 
gradual slope from head to mouth, a continuation of the slope of the 
river vaUey that runs into them. Many of them are also much too 
deep to have been excavated by a river at the present level and the 
only possible explanation is actual submergence of the land. In Spain 
such inlets, which form very fine harbours, are called Bias, and this 
name is now applied to the whole class : the Ria type of coast. 

It is not possible on an uncontoured map to distinguish between 
fjords, f jards and rias ; measurements of the heights of the land and 

soundings are necessary.^ 

Coasts of Emergence. — One division of this class may be dismissed 
very briefly, namely, coasts formed by deposition without change of 
level. The most important of these are either (a) fillings of bays and 
estuaries, already mentioned as well developed in the west of England 
and Wales: the Bristol Channel ; the estuary of the Dee ; Morecambe 
Bay ; the Solway : or (6) large-scale deltas, such as those of the Rhine, 
Rhone, Nile, Mississippi and a large part of China (see page 59). But 
coast-lines formed by actual elevation of the sea-floor need rather fuller 

treatment. . , i i 

Long ago GUbert pointed out that the land is, on the whole, an area 

of denudation and therefore of varied topography, while the s^-floor, 

being mainly an area of deposit, is characterised by 
surfwjes of little reUef and smooth contours. The effect of the bodily 
uplift of a shore with well marked beaches or a rock platform endmg 
in a steep slope can be easily visualised and indeed can be seen m many 

places in Scotland and Norway (see Chapter X, p. 204). 

The best-known example of the uplift of a smooth, gently sloping 
eea-floor to form a considerable land area is the ^astal belt of the 
eastern United States. This has been described by many Amenc 
writers * Here, espeeiaUy. in North and South Carohna and 

New York, Wiley, and London, Chapman bibUograplues up to 

best book on the whole subject and oontams P ^ many 

its date. It is by no means confined to America, but deals luuy wi 

European and other coasts* ® 
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is a wide low-lying coastal plain, consisting of geologically recent 
deposits : in fact an elevated sea-floor. On the landward side this ends 
rather abruptly at the foot of a region of moderate reUef, an old coast- 
line, where many rivers come down somewhat steeply in rapids and 
fallsj often valuable as sources of water-power. This is called the 
Fall Une. Still further inland are ranges of high mountains, running 
from N.E. to S.W., the AUeghanies. The whole thing shows up very 
clearly in Plate 90 of the Times Atlas. Owing to changes after the 
uplift the actual shore-line has become very complicated in detail, by 
formation of shingle spits, sand-bars and so on, especially in the northern 
part, but the general trend from Cape Hatteras to Florida is a smooth 
sigmoidal curve. Other examples of similar coastal plains are to be 
seen in Argentina, south of the Rio de la Plata and along the east coast 
of India. Hence it appears that the dominant characteristic of a 
coast-line of recent uplift is simplicity — either straightness or broad 
flowing curves. 

Coastal Bars and Reefs. — A very conunon feature of low shore-lines 
with a gentle submarine slope is the formation of off-shore shingle bars 
and sand bars, often enclosing lagoons, as well as many varieties of 
banks and shoals, at varying heights often between tide-levels, but 
some above high-water mark and some permanently submerged. The 
subject is very complicated and the real reason for their formation does 
not seem to be decided. No doubt the causes differ in different in- 
stances. The whole matter is geographical rather than geological, but 
the type of deposit formed in lagoons and similar situations is of some 
importance among the older rocks. The formation of coral reefs is 
discussed at the end of this chapter. Beefs of hard rock other than 
coral clearly belong to coast lines of denudation (differential wave 
erosion). 

Origin of Shore-line Features in GeneraL — So far various instances 


have been discussed where there is no doubt as to the reason for the 
existence of coasts and shore-lines in their present form, but it should 
be made clear that it is not always easy or even possible to decide 
between different explanations of the same features. The older school 
of geologists tended to attribute everything to wave-erosion acting on 
rocks of differing hardness, whereas in modem times there has been an 
inclination to emphasise the importance of actual drowning of subaerial 
topography : both of these explanations apply in different cases, but 
each alone will not explain every case. Let us consider, for example, 
the long narrow bays of South-west Ireland, so often quoted as examples 
of the erosive power of the Atlantic waves. This explanation will not 
work, for the simple reason that the material excavated by the waves 
could not be removed after the inlet had reached a certain very limited 
length : it would be choked with its own debris, aa soon as t.bin could 
no longer escape sideways, and erosion would stop. These bays have 
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too great a depth of water to have been excavated by river erosion at 
the present land-level, and either drowning of land valleys or glacial 
action must be invoked. Nevertheless differential wave erosion of 
rocks of different hardness without change of level can give an indented 
shore-line, as shown in the actual example on a small scale given in 
Fig. 60, where also the curved form of beaches in the bays can be seen, 
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England is a direct continuation of that of France and Belgium, and 
the same applies to Ireland in relation to Great Britain. It is known 
that in both cases separation is geologically recent- In group (6), 
among the great island of the world. New 2Iealand, Madagascar and 
Greenland may be quoted as examples. 

True oceanic islands are all either of volcanic origin, or made of 
coral rock, or both, and as such are treated elsewhere. Examples are 
the volcanic island-groups of the mid- Atlantic and the coral islands of 
the Pacific and Indian oceans. 

Islands formed by direct accumulation of marine sediment do not 
amotmt to much : they are usually parts of deltas or estuary fillings, 
or imusually large coastal bars and sand-banks. 

Marine Deposits. — The deposits now forming on the floor of the sea 
will in course of time be transformed into rocks s imil ar to those com- 
posing the older sedimentary strata, except in so far as they are modi- 
fied by such things as cinders and broken bottles thrown overboard 
from ships. Therefore their nature will only be discussed briefly here 
and from a general point of view, leaving details of mineral composition 
for the chapter on the sedimentary rocks. They will be described in 
terms of gravel, sand and so on as used in earlier sections. 

It has already been explained that as a result of wave action on 


shore-lines there is a general tendency for coarse material to travel up 
the beach to the limit of wave action and for the finer particles to be 
sucked back seawards. Since it is known that very finely divided 
material is being deposited at depths far beyond the limits of wave 
action, tides and currents must also play a part. Hence there is a 
gradation in the size of the component particles of deposits from the 
land outwards, which may be generalised as the normal sequence : 
gravel, sand, silt, mud. These are the terrigenotts deposits, derived 
from the land. The rest are called pdagic. Of great importance also 
are the organic deposits : shells, corals, etc., dead or alive. These may 
accompany or replace the others within a wide range of depth. Since 
many orga nisms , both animal and vegetable, live floating or swimming 
in the sea their remains may be found on its floor far beyond the range 
of the terrigenous sediments. 


We may thus regard the land areas as surrounded by a series of 
deposits of progressively decreasing grain size. Their boundaries are 
not sharp, except the landward limit ; nevertheless it is possible to 
demarcate them in general terms. The typical succession was first 
clearly established as one of the results of the voyage of H.M.S. Chal- 
Jenger in the early seventies of the last century, and the nomenclature 
then suggested has been almost universally adopted.'^ The classifica- 
tion here given is adapted and simplified fit)m this, with a slightly 


1 Murray and Renard : Report on t^ Scientific ResuUs of the Vovage 
Challenger^ Deep Sea Deposits. London, 1891. 
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iifferent terminology, partly due to the late Professor Marr> but the 
basis is the same : the principle of decrease of grain size away from the 
land. 

Belts of Deposition. — Each of the zones of deposit may be conveni- 
ently called a belt, since they surround the land more or less parallel to 
the coast. The shore deposits naturally must follow the windings of 
the shore-line, and the others, while varying much in width in different 
places, still maintain a general parallelism. The shallow water belt, 
next below low-water mark, shows the greatest amount of variation in 
accordance with local conditions, and it is therefore here called the 
Belt of Variables^ as* suggested by Marr.* 


High 


Mark 


Cobbles and Boulders 


Storm Beach 


Low Water Mark 


Gravels, Sands, Shell Banks 


Shore Belt 


Sands, Silts, Calcareous Deposits 


! Belt of Variables 


Inner Mud Line 


Outer Mud Line 


Muds 


Mud Belt 


Oozes and Red Clay 


Ocean Floor 


The width of these belts varies greatly : the storm beach is often 
only a few yards ; the next belts, though shown as equal in the tehle 
are in reality when expressed in miles more nearly m the ratio of 
1 : 10 : 100, each probably multiplied or divided by a small factor.® 
is rarely that a true beach is more than a mile wide, and iisu^y i^^h 
less. This belt also includes rock platforms left dry at low tide, wmch 
are often bare of sediment or with only a little sand and gravel m 
hollows : broken shells are often very abundant, or living hmpets, etc. 
attached to the rock. In places, opposite the mouths of l^ge rivers 
and especially in estuaries, the mud belt may encroach on the belt of 

variables, and even extend up to high water mark. , . . 

Most of the terms used in this table explam themselves, but a few 

words are necessary as to one or two of them. There h^ long be^ 
a need for a name for rounded blocks larg« than gravel, but not so 
large as what is commonly understood by boulders ; say from 4 to 8 
inches in diameter-the sort of thing that used to be employed to 
pavements where flags were not available. These are here call 

1 Marr, Deposition of the Sedimentary Socks, Cambridge University Press, 1929. 

’ divisioS^t^th” may in fact be taken as approximating to a log«- 

ithmio Bcale. 
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cobbles,^ The term silt indicates something between sand and mud : 
80 fine that the individual particles cannot be seen without magnifica- 
tion, but not so fine that it becomes plastic when half dry, like clay, 
which geologically is partly dried mud. Ooze and Red Clay will be 
defined presently. 

The first two divisions of the table do not need further explanation. 
The deposits of the shore-belt are often called littoral^ which is merely 
a more pompous word for the same thing. The belt of variables may 
be taken as corresponding roughly with the surface of the continental 
platform, which as before explained often falls away sharply at a depth 
of about 100 fathoms, and the deposits formed on it show the greatest 
variety. Besides the normal sand and silt there are commonly large 
accumulations of organic remains of all kinds, mainly shells and other 
calcareous structures, carapaces of crustaceans and an endless variety 
of marine a nim als and seaweeds. Coral reefs, to be described later, 
really belong here. To cut this short, we may say that the constituents 
of future limestones are abundant in the belt of variables. It is an 
ancient fallacy that limestones were formed in deep water. 

The Mud-belt. — The inner mud-line may be taken to coincide with 
the edge of the continental platform, and the outer mud-line, much 
more vaguely, with the foot of the continental slope. Below this come 
the abyssal depths, beyond the reach of land-derived material. 

Murray and Renard distinguished three types of mud by their 
colour : of these Blue Mud is by far the commonest, being estimated 
to cover about 14,000,000 square miles of the sea-floor. \^en wet it 
is usually grey or black rather than blue, the colour being due to finely 
divided carbon or ferrous sulphide, or both, and a fresh sample often 
smells of sulphuretted hydrogen. Since the raw material of the grey 
and blue clays so' common among ancient marine strata must have 
been similar to modem blue muds, their min eral constitution is dis- 
cussed in Chapter IX. 


Bed mud is local in its distribution, being found only in such places 
as off the mouth of the Amazon where large quantities of sediment rich 
in red ferric oxide or hydrate are brought down by the river as a result 
of the lateritic type of tropical weathering (see p. 88). 

Green mud, which is rather more widely spread than red mud, owes 
its colour to the mineral glauconite : the reason for its formation is not 
really understood, though it is abundant in several of the older forma- 


tions and is fairly common also in the Belt of Variables, as greensand. 
The most important occurrence of green mud is on the Agulhas Bank, 
off the south point of Afri ca.. 


^ Bfany of the old cobble pavements of East Anglian towns and villages cen- 
tred most interesting collections of Scottish and Scandinavian rocks, t^maiely 

deriv^ from boulder *clay, but generally obtained from local beaches and 
gravel pits. 
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Coral Mud. Around coral islands large quantities of highly cal- 
careous mud, often nearly pure calcium carbonate, are formed by wave 
action and afterwards carried out into deep water. 

All these varieties of mud contain large quantities of organic remains, 
calcareous, siliceous or chitinous, some easily visible and some micro- 
scopic : these may either disintegrate altogether or be preserved as 

living on the sea-floor 

or swimming 

organisms sinking to the depths. 

The Oozes and the Red Clay. — Most text-books of geology contain 
long and detailed descriptions of the deposits found in the abyssal 
depths, the oozes and the red day. Though of great interest to the 
biologist and the oceanographer, it is now realised that they are not of 
much importance geologically, since it is generally agreed that no 
representatives of them have been definitely identified among the older 
rocks. They will therefore be treated very briefly here. The general 
principle of their formation is as follows : as already pointed out there 
is in the sea a continuous rain of animal and vegetable remains, mainly 
calcareous or siUceous, sinking after death towards the floor : now both 
calcium carbonate and silica are soluble in water, the former much 
more so than the latter, and the solubility of both is increased by 
pressure, that is, by increasing depth. There is also a certain minute 
quantity of volcanic and other dust, derived from the atmosphere, and 
material from floating pumice, all of which are still less soluble. Con- 
sequently during descent there is a kind of sorting by differential solu- 
tion : the calcium carbonate dissolves first, then the silica. Cal- 
careous organisms reach very considerable depths, but not the greatest. 
Calcareous oozes are most common in warm seas, such as the Globi- 
gerine and Pteropod oozes of the Atlantic, But it should be noted that 
these also contain the siliceous organisms and the dust, masked by the 
abundance of Globigerina, etc. At greater depths all the calcium car- 
bonate has been dissolved, and only the ^ceous Radiolaria and 
Diatoms and the dust survive. For some reason diatoms are specially 
abundant in cold seas and diatom ooze is largely developed around the 
Antarctic continent, while radiolarian oozes are common in the deepest 
parts of the Pacific. Lastly we have the Red Clay, which is simply 
the dust, after all the rest has been dissolved out. This covers an 
enormous area in the great oceans. The slowness of its formation may 
be estimated from the fact that teeth of extinct species of shark have 
been dredged up from its surface : in millions of years not enough red 

clay has been formed to bury them. 

It is evident that in regions such as the Newfoundland Banks, wh^ 
icebergs are melting and dropping vast quantities of rock mateiM 
derived from the land of their origin, the sediments forming on the 
sea-floor must be of a confused and highly complicated character. 


there is a constant shower of the dead remains of floating 


future fossils. Besides the animals and plants 
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THE FORMS OF MARINE SEDIMENTS 
The Fonns of Marine Sediments. — The thickness of sediment laid 

down at any given point will evidently depend on several factors, of 
which the most important are the amount of material available, the 
depth of the water, and the character and force of waves and currents. 
If the supply of land-derived material is abundant the deposit will go 
on accumulating until its upper surface comes within the reach of wave 
and current action, and this forms the higher limit. Consequently a 
greater depth of sediment can accumulate on a steeply sloping shore 
than on a gentle one. Since the supply of material falls off as we pass 
farther out to sea, the deposits of terrigenous origin will thin out in that 
direction, so that on the whole they are wedge-shaped, with the broad 
end towards the land. But there is also a thinning at the landward end, 
so that the general form of marine terrigenous sediments must be some- 
what as is shown in Fig. 60. The arrangement of the separate strata 
or layers of which the deposit is composed also depends on similar 
principles, so that, when regarded on a broad scale, the stratification of 
marine deposits is not strictly horizontal, but inclined, especially if the 
submarine slope is at all steep. The general structure of masses of 


ShxjT'c Sea Level 



Fig. 60. — ^Forsiation or Shore Deposits. 


Showing their thinning out away from the land. 


land-derived sediment, if looked at in this way, is seen to have some 
resemblance to the formation of an embankment by tipping truck- 
loads of material over the end, which thus grows by addition of succes- 
sive inclined layers. In this case the level upper surface on which the 
trucks run is represented by the horizontal or gently inclined lower 
limit of wave-action (see Fig. 60). 

It follows from the foregoing considerations that, on the whole, the 
moderately 

distance below low-water mark will be the thickest, while the muds 
and other deep-sea deposits are the thinnest ; and this is borne out by 
actual observation of the relative thicknesses of the different types of 
sediment of the same age among the older rocks. Thick masses of 


coarse-grained shadow-water sediments deposited a short 


shadow-water strata can often be traced laterady into deep-water muds 
or clays of moderate thickness, and these again sometimes pass into 
thin deposits showing some resemblance to those of the modern abyssal 
depths, but this analogy must not be pushed too far, since extreme 
thinness of deposits can be brought about in other ways, and litho- 
logical character and composition must also be taken into account. 

The description of marine deposits here given is too much simplified 
to correspond exactly to readty since it assumes constancv of oonrli. 
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tions. As will appear in the chapter on earth-movements and in the 
stratigraphical part of this book, geological time is so long that within 
the limits of a single formation important changes can take place in the 
relative levels of land and sea ; in particnlar, owing to a gradual 
depression of the sea floor, enormous thicknesses of shallow-water 
sediments can accumulate, which would obviously he impossible under 
constant conditions, while, owing to submergence of land, marine 
deposits can transgress far and wide over it. The subject is extremely 
complicated and cannot be pursued farther here, but unless the exist- 
ence of these slow, long-continued and extensive relative movements 
is realised, the next section, on Coral Beefs, is hardly intelligible. 

Corsd Reefs and Coral Islands* — The most conspicuous and most 
interesting calcareous formations of the present day are the coral ree& 
and coral islands so widely distributed in tropical regions. Reef-build- 
ing corals can only live where the temperature of the water never falls 
below 20 ° C. (68'’ F.), hence they are almost confined to the regions 
enclosed by the parallels of 28® N, and S. Owing to the exceptional 
warmth of the waters of the Western Atlantic they extend to 32® N. 
in Bermuda. Corals do not flourish on the western coast of America ; 
this may be owing either to cold return currents from the poles or to 
the great amount of mud washed down from the mountains of the 
Pacific slope. The greatest development of coral reefs is in the Western 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. Here they occur in vast abundance and 
exhibit their most characteristic forms. 

Types of Coral Reefs* — The structures produced by reef-building 
corals are usually classified in a general way as fringing reefs, barrier 
reefs and atolls. Fringing reefs are those which are in visible con- 
tinuity with the shore ; barrier reefs are separated from the shore by 
a lagoon or channel of greater or less width and depth ; while atolls 
are more or less complete rings of reef, at or near sea-level, without 
any central island. The origin of fringing reefs is fairly obvious ; they 
are simply platforms extending outwards from the land in shallow 
water, composed of corals and other calcareous creatures ; their upp^ 
limit is determined by the level of low tide, since corals caimot live 
they are exposed to air and sun for more than a very short time. This 
reef-platform apparently extends seawards on a talus of its own 
material, and is often bounded on the outer aide by a raised rim, con- 
sisting to a very large extent of Nullipores and other cal^eous algae. 
The structure of the reef is frequently cavernous, and it is generally 
traversed by open channels opposite the mouths of streams ; at these 
points the conditions are unfavourable to the growth of corals owing to 

the presence of fresh water and mud. 

The origin of barrier reefs and atoUs has given rise to a great 
of controversy, and even now perhaps the question is h^dly setfcl^ 
The essential structure of a barrier reef is very much like that of a 
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fri nging reef, except that it is separated from the land by a lagoon or 
channe!. Barrier reefs vary greatly in size : they may be a few yards 
or several miles in width, of almost any length, and often at a con- 
siderable distance from the land. The general explanation of the 
lagoon is that when a fringing reef aroimd a subsiding island has 
attained a considerable width the growth of coral ceases in the inner 
parts : as the land subsides growth still continues actively at the outer 
edge, and if the subsidence is not too rapid, a reef continues to be 
formed at an increasing distance from the shore, thus graidually widen- 
ing the lagoon. Solution also probably plays a part in deepening it, 
as the water often -gets very hot. A noticeable and very important 
feature of islands with barrier reefs is that they do not show cliffs, but 
are deeply embayed by arms of the lagoon, showing what may be called 
a starfish outline. This is a clear proof of submergence — the drowning 
of valleys formed by ordinary stream erosion. It is similar to the 
formation of rias (see p. 145). 

On account of its vast size the Great Barrier Reef off the coast of 
Queensland requires special consideration. It extends for about 1,000 
miles, not continuously, but with frequent openings, some several miles 
wide ; towards the southern end it becomes more and more discon- 
tinuous. In most places its distance from the coast varies between 

though in one 

7 miles. Parts of the reef itself are several miles wide, and the depth 
of the lagoon is usually between 10 and 25 fathoms. There are many 
islands, some of considerable height and composed of rocks similar to 
those of the near-by coast, as well as sand-cays and sand-spits. 

It is obvious that a reef at such great distances from the coast cannot 
have been built up wholly by corals from the bottom of the sea, as 
described for barrier reefs on a small scale. The view now generally 
accepted is that the main element involved in the formation of the 
reefs is the faulting of a series of crust-blocks with downthrow away 
from the coast and attendant slow submergence, with which reef- 
upgrowth has gone on concurrently. It is not known how thick the 
coral is in the barrier. The faulted coast blocks in effect form a wide 
continental platform.^ 

Atolls. — Still more characteristic and peculiar are the atolls, which 
are more or less complete rings of reef enclosing a lagoon, without any 
central island (Fig. 61). The pictures of atolls in popular books are 
rather misleading, since they generally represent a continuous circular 
ring of land of uniform height and symmetrical structure. True atolls 
are rarely circular, and hardly ever possess a continuous ring of land 
above sea-level. Generally they consist of a submerged reef-platform 
of irregular shape, and on the rim of this arise a greater or smaller 
number of detached islands, which are often more or less continuous 

* Steers, Qtog. Ixidv., 1929, p. 232. 


place it approaches within 


50 and nearly 100 miles, 
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or only separated by shallow channels. As a rule, land is more con- 
tinuous on the windward side, and the leeward side is often completely 



0 12 3 

Miles 


Fig. 61.— Lutestoitb Atoll, Fttlanga, in the Eastebn Gbottp of Fiji Islands 

(After Stanley Gardiner.) 

without islands. Besides these shallow channels there aie generally 
one or two passages into the lagoon deep enough for ships to enter. 
Only one or two instances of completely closed atolls are knoira, ^g. 
Niau in the Paumotu group, and Clipperton Atoll in the North Pacific. 



— Section through Pava Isl-vnd, Fttnaftjti. (After Stanley Gi^iner.) 
n . fc. Reef flat : c. Rough zone, with pinnacle ; /. Lagoon platform. 


LofrTtde 



Fig. 63. 

a. Beach ; d, 


Section through Reef. (After Stanley Gardinm*.) 

Boat channel ; c, Boulder zone ; d. Reef flat j e, I 

f sloDe. 


rth of the lagoon rarely exeeeda 30 fathoms, but some are knotra 

1 as 50 fathoms deep. The dimensions of atoUs are very 

mile or so up to 90 mUes in diameter. Frequently amaU atolls 
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are arranged around the periphery of a large submerged platform, 

in the Maldives. t * 1 . 

The structure of a typical atoll is somewhat as follows. In the centre 

is the lagoon with a flat floor, rising slightly near the margin towards 
the reef, which rises abruptly, often forming a submerged cliff a few 
feet The reef itself is essentially the same in structure as the 

barrier^reefs above described, usually with a raised nm on the seaward 
side. Outside the actual ring of the reef comes a very rough si^face, 
sloping down gently to a depth of about 40 fathoms, the so-called 
platform. This passes abruptly into a steep^ at an angle often exceed- 
ing 50° and sometimes as high as 75". At about 140 fathoms this 
steep begins to pass gradually into the contour of the sea-bottom. 

Origin of Atolls : Darwin’s Theory. — The earliest explanation offered 
to account for the existence of atolls was that they were formed around 
the craters of submarine volcanoes. However, this was soon seen to 
be inadequate, although it is undoubtedly true in one or two cases, 
e-g. Totoya and Thombia in Fiji. The whole subject was investigated 
by Darwin ^ during his memorable voyage in the Beagle^ and on the 
observations then made he founded a theory which is widely accepted. 
According to Darwin, fringing reefs, barrier reefs and atolls are three 
successive stages in the growth of corals round a slowly sinkin g land- 
area, so that the growth of the reef was able to keep pace with the 
subsidence. 

It is a matter of observation that the growth of the reefs is most 
active on the outer margin ; and Darwin supposed that, as the island 
sank, the growth of the corals was upward, and to a certain extent 
outward, on a talus slope of their own debris. Commencing with a 
fringing reef, as the island sinks and becomes less the reef becomes more 
and more distant from the shore, first forming a barrier reef with a 
channel inside it, and eventually, when the whole island has disappeared 
beneath the waves, a circular ring of coral is left, with a shallow lagoon 
inside it, fo rmin g an atoll. 

Fonatati* — In the early nineties a committee of the Royal Society 
investigated the structure of a typical atoll — namely, Funafuti — in the 
Indian Ocean.. Borings were put down to a depth of about 1,100 feet, 
passing entirely through coral rock, more or less converted to dolomite. 
This great thickness is in itself indicative of subsidence, but it is not 
conclusive, since it was not possible to determine with certainty whether 
the rock consists of coral in the position of growth or of talus material.* 
This difficulty is largely due to the extensive chemical changes that 
have taken place in the rock, obscuring the structure, 

Altmiative Theories. — Later investigators pointed out certain 

* I^-win, Carrd Be^s, 3rd edition, 1889. 

* ‘ The Atoll of Funafuti,* Report of the Coral-re^ Committee of the Royal Society, 
^ndon, 1904. 
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W. M. Davis of Harvard. 


formation. — By far the most important con- 
during the present century is due to Prof. 
Most of the work was done in 1914, but the 

After an exhaustive study of the 

aself, and what he saw 


book was not published till 1928. 
literature Professor Davis went to see for hi 
convinced him of the essential truth of Darwin’s subsidence hypothesis : 
some of the strongest evidence was derived from the study of elevated 
reefs, the cause of so much doubt to earlier workers. One of Davis’s 
main points, the embayed character of reef encircled islands, has 
already been mentioned. Another is based on the nature of the contact 
between the reef and the underlying rock, which obviously can only 
be seen on raised reefs. In several cases this contact was found to be 
an unconformable overlap (see p. 18 and Pig. 8) a relation which can 
only be produced by transgression of the sea during submergence.^ 

It is, of course, obvious that the arguments from embayed coast- 
lines and unconformable contacts cannot be a pplied directly in explana- 
tion of atolls without central islands, since neither phenomena can there 
be seen. But atolls are so like the barrier reefs round islands that the 
argument from analogy probably holds good, and the same explanation 
may be applied. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that coral reefs are formed during 
submergence of land, and that Darwin’s theory now holds in all essential 
points with such modifications as are required by later work. It is 
clear that the submergence was not uniform, as he supposed, but very 
local, and in some cases it can be shown that single groups of islands 
have been tilted about an axis ; thus the occurrence of local raised reefs 
presents no obstacle to the acceptance of Darwin’s theory in its most 
general form. 

^ Davis, The Coral Reef Problem. New York, 1928. 
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objections to the subsidence theory, the most important being the 
common occurrence of elevated reefs in many islands of the Pacific. 

on the tops 

of volcanic islands reduced below sea-level by wave erosion, forming 
submarine platforms at a depth of something like 30 fathoms. Others, 
of whom Prof. Stanley Gardiner may be quoted as an example, sug- 
gested that chance elevations on the sea-floor might be built up by 
calcareous organisms other than reef corals to such a height that corals 
could begin to build on them. 

Another explanation that attracted wide attention was put forward 
by Prof. R. A. Daly, who pointed out that during the Great Ice Age a 
large amount of water must have been removed from the sea to form 
the great ice-caps, thus lowering the general sea-level. Under these 
conditions oceanic islands would undergo denudation to a depth corre- 
sponding to the lowered sea-level and when the water returned at the 
end of the cold period and became warmer from the general rise of 
temperatuTe, corals would begin to build on the submerged banks thus 
formed. An important feature of most of these theories is that the 
base of the mass of reef-coral would be flat- The significance of this 


Sir John Murray suggested that atolls had been built up 


will be discussed shortly. 

Raised Coral Reefs. — ^Explorations in many parts of the Pacific have 
proved the existence of coral reefs of recent date at all elevations up 
to at least 1,000 feet above sea-level. Such occur, for example, exten- 
sively in Fiji, as shown by Foye,^ and in the Tonga Islands, as des- 
cribed by Lister.® This group consists of platforms at three distinct 
heights, at approximately 140, 300, and 500 feet above sea-level. One 
small island has a remarkable basin-shaped top with a flat lim, and is 
obviously a raised atoll. In the islands of Kambara and Wangava, 
in the Lau Islands, the S. E. portion of the Fiji group, there are 
raised rims of this kind 260 and 300 feet high respectively on the inner 
side. Another very interesting case is Christmas Island, described by 
Andrews.® This is the flat summit of a volcano, more than 15^^000 feet 
high from its base on the sea-floor, of which nearly 1,200 feet is above 
sea-level. Forming the upper part of the island are limestone terraces, 
ranging from Eocene to Recent, with volcanic rocks below, and also 
interstratified with their oldest members. The succession of events 
seems to have been as foUows : First a gradual depression, leadmg to 
the formation of the Tertiary limestones ; then a penod of r^ followed 
by successive elevations, giving rise to the present terraced 
A long pause between the downward and upward movements led to the 

atoll condition for a while. 


* Foye. Geological Observations in Fiji. Proc. Amer. Ac^. Aria and Sc., 

Jour. Geei. S«.. xlvii., 1®®'* P ®®?' 

» Andrews, A Monograph of Chr\stmaa Island, 1900. 
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THE SEDIMENTARY ROCKS 

Introductory. — As a result of the processes of denudation and deposi- 
tion briefly described in the foregoing chapters, there have been accumu- 
lated during past ages masses of material which in course of time have 
been more or less completely consoUdated and converted into what are 
popularly known as rocks. All masses formed m this way are known 
L the sedimentary rocks, in contradktinction to the igneous rocks, which 

have solidified from a state of fusion. ^ 

It is perhaps necessary to point out that the term sediment is used 

in geology in a very broad sense, to include some deposits not con- 

forSiing to the strict dictionary definition of the word, as sohd mateml 

settling down in water. But it is found that every other term sugges^ 

is open to a similar kind of criticism and some of them are ve^ ped^tic. 

The^ expression sedimentary rocks can in r^Uty only be defended as 

less open to objection than any other hitherto proposed ; but it is 

now atoost universally adopted and understood m this broad sense. 

Classification of the Sedimentary Rocks.-The classification here 
adopted is essentiaUy based on the discussion of modem m^e deposits 

Z Lm also • sometimes it is only possible to decide by means of f^ 
whethm a ri;en rock was originaUy marine, fresh water or 

mShanical ; that is to say, its basis is simply the ^ of 
deposits may be on the nature of 

Mer to to^Stripects from the mechanical sediments and 

Ze to be dealt with on other „Uef con- 
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may be called as a preliminary, boulder and pebble-rocks, sand-rocks, 
and mud-rocks. But in geology it is unfortunately not customary to 
use such plain Amglo-Saxon words as these ; they have to be translated 
into a pseudo-classical ‘ scientific ’ jargon. We thus arrive at the 
following nomenclature : 

Rudaceous class = boulder, pebble and gravel-rocks. 

Arenaceous class = sand-rocks. 

Argillaceous class = silt and mud-rocks. 

The Rudaceous Rocks. — This class comprises all the mechanically 
formed sedimentary rocks with constituents larger than sand. At the 
outset two points arise for consideration : firstly, what size limits are 
to be adopted, and, secondly, the fact that the coarse-grained sediments 
are not usually so well sorted that all their constituents are of the same 
size. There have been endless discussions of the size-limit between 
fine gravel and coarse sand : the general opmion seems to be that the 
line should be drawn at about 2 mm. With regard to the second point 
it would seem that the size of the largest components should be the 
criterion. Examination of any gravel-bed, ancient or modern, will 
show that there are always or nearly always gradations in size, the 
spaces between the larger pebbles being occupied by smaller pebbles 
and sand. The limit between cobbles and boulders might be chosen 
arbitrarily at somewhere about 6 inches greatest diameter. 

In mechanical sediments laid down in water the larger pebbles at 
any rate are commonly well rounded, in marine gravels perhaps rather 
more so than in river gravels. In terrestrial deposits, however, such 
as screes, the blocks are usually angular. In ordinary nomenclature a 
distinction is drawn between these two types, when consolidated, those 
with markedly angular components being called breccias, and those with 
rounded ones conglomerates. These terms may, if necessary, be qualified 
by reference to the character of the components, such as limestone- 
breccia, or flint-conglomerate. In many instances much interesting 
information as to the sources of the material has been obtained from 
petrographical study of the pebbles in conglomerates, which has been 
of great value in stratigraphy and the reconstruction of the geography 
of past ages. 

Since the nature of the binding materials or cement of the rudaceous 
rocks is essentially the same as in the arenaceous group and is more 
easily studied microscopically in the finer grained types, discussion 
may be deferred to the next section. 


"Hie Arenaceons Rocks. — This group includes the more or less con- 
solidated representatives of the modem sands, of whatever origin. It 
has already been stated that the upper limit of grain size is now usually 
t^en at about 2 mm. ; the lower limit is about that of naked-eye 
visibility, or approximately 0 05 mm. One notable point has also 
been referred to, namely, that grains so small as this usually consist 

T.o. •' 
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of single crystals or parts of crystals of definite minerals, tfiough 
minute compoiind grains of very fine textured rocks are often found. 
Again, the constituents of sands usually are, or appear to be, better 
graded or sorted than the coarser types, often being remarkably 

uniforin in grain-size. 

The principal points needing discussion in coimexion with the sand- 
rocks are : the mineral composition of the grains ; their form ; and 
the nature of the binding material, or cement, if any. The first two 
of these often afford information as to the origin and manner of forma- 
tion of the original sands. 

Some of the less ancient stratified rock-systems include beds of sand 
still almost or quite unconsolidated, but much more commonly and in 
the older systems almost universally they have been more or 1^ 
cemented and sometimes they are very hard indeed. The cementing 
material is probably always introduced by percolating water. 

The most common cementing substances are silica, carbonate of lime, 
and some forms of iron oxide, either anhydrous or hydrated. The^ are 
spoken of as siliceous, calcareous and ferruginous cements respectively. 
According to the character of the mineral particles and the nature of 
the cement various special names are applied to the different rock- 

—This name is applied to the loose incoherent aggregates of 

mineral particles of sufficient size to be easUy visible to the nak^ eye. 

Sand-grains may be either simple, consisting of one crystalhne m- 

dividual or part of such ; or they may be compou^, composed of 

aggregates of crystals of one or more mmerals ; the la^r kmd of 

grain may also be defined as a rock-particle. S^ds al^ often contem 

ftnd other structures of organic origin, either whole or broken, 

skhnndant of the minerals 



composing aU ordinary sands is quartz, smce this substance is h^y 
affect by any of the ordinary weathering agents, whereas mo^ of 
^rXr cordon rock-forming minerals are easily destroyed by 
weathering After quartz, the most abundant constituente of s^^ 

of the minerals of the igneous and metamorphic rocfe. 
minerals of the latter groups have, as a whole, a 

rocks has of late years become an important and frm^ branch of 
petrology, and it has in some cases thrown a 

aLT tourmaline, garnet, cassiurite. rutde. anataae. brookit., 
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andalnsite, kyanite, sUlimanite, stamolite, fluor-spar, sphene, iDagnetite» 
ilmenite and muscovite. 

It is unnecessary to give any detailed account of the compound grains 
in sands, since they may consist of fragments of rock of any kind 
whatever ; however, as would naturally be expected, the most abundant 
are firagxnents of the hardest rocks, and especially rock in which quartz 
is a prominent constituent. 

The size and form of sand-grains vary according to l^e conditions 
under which they are. formed, and it is scarcely possible to lay down 
any definite roles ; but, broadly speaking, it may be said that sands 
formed in water usually consist of subangular grains, that is, grains of 


Fm. 64. — ^Modbbh Bsaoh Saitd. Fio. 66. 

Quartz ; 6, Toiirmaline ; c, Mag- A, Millet-seed sand-grainB; B, 

netite ; d. Zircon ; Glaucophaneu Grains from the Penrith Sandstonot 

showing secondary growth of silica 
with crystal faces in optical con- 
tinuity. 

more or less angular form with their comers rounded off: in desert 
sands, on the other hand, the grains are often very completely rounded, 
boA large and small alike : snch are often spoken of as millet-seed 
(Fig. 65, A). In some water-formed deposits in which the grains vary 
a good deal in size, it is often noticeable that the larger grains are 
mnch more ronnded than the smaller ones. It is generally stated that 
sands of glacial origin possess sharply angn^ grains, owing to the 
absence of any rolling motion, but of course it is obvious that ice may 
pick np sand-grains of any shape from older formations. It is a point 
often not sufficiently made clear that the constituents of sands, and 
mdeed of gravels alro, may be passed on ftom one geological formation 
to another alm^ inde^tely without much ch^e of shape. 

When a sand is consolidated into a rock by a process of cementation 
different Mm^ are apphed according to the natnie of the cement, the 
amount of hardening undergone and the nature of the constituent grains. 
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Sayidstone . — ^Wheu the cement is small in amonnt or very soft, so 
that the rock is easily crushed, it is called a sandstone. Many sandstones 
harden considerably on exposure to air, owing to oxidation or dehydra- 
tion of the cement. In white sandstones, the cement is usually silica, 
less often calcium carbonate, while the yellow and brown colours so 
often seen are due to a cement of hydrated iron oxide. Red sandstones, 
which seem to be usually of terrestrial origin, have a cement of ferric 
oxide, often forming a pellicle round each grain, and easily removed 
by boiling in acid, lea^dng colourless grains of quartz and other 
minerals. 


Quartzite . — When a rock consists 



Fig. 66. — Quabtzitz. 

A, In natural light; B, Between 
crossed nicols. The interspaces be- 
tween the grains are filled with a 
secondary outgrowth ol quartz in 
optical continuity. The shading is 
diagrammatic, indicating different 
interference tints. 


chiefly of grains of quartz cemented 
by silica into a hard continuous 
mass, it is commonly called quartzite 
(see Fig. 66). The same name is also 
applied to sandstones recrystallised 
by heat into a mosaic of quartz 
grains without definite outline ; 
hence some confusion inevitably 


arises. 

Grit . — This name was originally 
applied to hard rocks consisting of 
sand grains mixed with small 
pebbles ; such rocks break with 
a very rough surface and are suit- 
able for m^tones. Of late years 
the term has been extended to 


include almost any type of hard 
arenaceous rock, irrespective of 
texture, such as are so common in 
many of the older rock-formations. 

Calcareous SandstoTie . — ^When the 


cement consists of calcite, so that the rock is composed of grains of 
quartz, etc., embedded in crystals of calcite, which often show then 
characteristic cleavages when broken, it is called a calcareous sand- 


stone (or grit). 

Arkose. This name is appbed to a sandstone or gnt with a la^e 

proportion of felspar ; the cement is usually siliceous. Arkoses or 
felspathic grits often result from the denudation of large areas of 

crystalline rocks of igneous or metamorphic origin. 

Greincacke —This is a somewhat old-fashioned term often applied 
to the grey or greenish grits characteristic of the older setoentaiy 
formations. They usuaUy contain a good deal of material of volcamc 

origin, and they graduate into the true volcamc ash^. 

FUujs —In many formations there are found rocks of the arena^ns 
class^th a large proportion of thin flakes of white mica. These flakes 
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generaUy lie paraUel to the bedding planes, and in consequence the 
rocks split readily into slabs parallel to these planes. These are called 
flags. This name is also applied to many thin-bedded sandstones with 
little or no mica, which break up readily into flat slabs, the discon- 
tinuities in this case being due to pauses in deposition. 

Finally, a few words must be said on the silt rocks. The usually 
accepted si^e-limits here are 0*05 mm. and 0*005 mm, : hence the 
individual grains are invisible to the naked eye and the rocks can only 
be distinguished microscopically from the mudstones of the argillaceous 
group. Nevertheless, they are nucro-sandstones, micro-flags, etc., the 
constituents being the same as in the coarser types, and they do not 
possess some of the characteristic properties of argillaceous rocks, to 
be discussed later, such as plasticity when partly dry, and so on. The 
silt rocks are therefore to be regarded as in many ways intermediate 
between the arenaceous and argillaceous groups. 

The Ar^llaceous or Mud Rocks. — In this group are included the finest 
types of land-derived sediment, laid down in the sea and in some fresh- 
water lakes, as well as certain terrestrial deposits of extremely fine 
grain (dust deposits). Taking as usual the marine sediments as typical, 
it has already been shown that at a certain indeterminate but not very 
great distance from the shore-line, the inner mud-line, the sands and 
silts pass into muds. The transition is of course quite gradual, but it is 
a fact that when a certain limit of grain size is passed the sediments 
show quite definite differences of character. Even fine silts and their 
derivative rocks are essentially similar to the sands and their derivatives, 
consisting of very finely divided but chemically unaltered minerals 
(rock-flour). But the muds in the true sense contain not only materials 
of this kind still more finely divided, but also products of the chemical 
weathering of the land surface, some crystalline, but some in the 
amorphous or colloidal state. Of late years a great deal of work has 
been done on the constitution of this latter kin d of material, but the 
results are not yet wholly satisfactory and in the present state of our 
knowledge it is best to use the vague and non-committal term clay 
stibstance. When any considerable proportion of this is present the 
deposits show certain characteristic peculiarities, especially the property 
of plasticity. 

Mud . — In normal fresh muds, as just stated, both rock-flour and 
clay substance are present, but owing to the very small size of the 
particles, it is difficult to determine how much of each, but those laid 
down in glacier-fed lakes and the terrestrial dust-deposits are mostly 
made up of rock-flour. In water-formed muds the proportion of mica 
is higher than in the sandy rocks, since owing to their large surface 
mica-flakes sink more slowly and are carried farther from the shore 
than quartz-grains of the same weight. A good deal of the clay 
substance also seems to resemble mica in its physical properties, though 
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some of it is amorphous or colloidal (jelly-like). Muds also usually 
contain more or less carbonaceous material derived fcom the decom- 
position of organisms and in some marine muds finely divided ferrous 
sulphide is abimdant. 

The colours of the different varieties of marine muds and their 
significance as to conditions of origin have already been discussed in 
Chapter VIII. These differences are naturally preserved in their 
solidified representatives, and afford information as to the geography 
of ancient times. In the past, as at present, blue mud was by far the 

most common type. • 

The muddy sediments were consolidated, not like the sandy deposits 

by cementation, that is by introduction of secondary material, but 

mainly by loss of water and compression due to the weight of overlying 

strata. Consequently they show less variation of type than the 

arenaceous group. 

Clay . — A very common type of sediment, especially among the 
younger formations, is formed by the compression and partial drying 
of mud. This is known as clay. The compression is usually effected 
by the weight of overlying strata, and it is accompamed by loss of 
water, so that the material decreases in bulk and becomes plastic. In 
true clays no particular structure is developed, and the inass is usually 
traversed by irregular cracks due to shrinkage, so that it breaks with 
a more or less conchoidal fracture. The colours of clays depend on 
the state of oxidation of the iron content. Besides the true sedimente^ 
clays there are other special types of argillaceous rocks of different orig^ 
Some of the most important of these are — China-clay, formed by the 
decomposition of granite in situ ; Loess, a pale calc^eous clay found 
in Central Europe and Asia over large areas, probably formed by 
wind-blown dust ; Boulder-clay, an accumulation of glaci^ origm, 
consisting of pebbles and boidders, often scratched, embedded m a 

matrix of clay and finely divided rock-material. , , , . 

Mudstone —When a clay has been so much hardened by drying and 

compression that it has lost its plasticity, it is known ^ 

A trae mudstone shows no definite structure, except that it is often 
traversed by joints in various directions, owing to shrinkage. 

S/iafc.— When an argillaceous rock shows a tendency to spht 
iDto thin slabs parallel to the original bedding, it is called sAafe. 

t^ ^chanical rearrangements involved in the formation of sh^^ 

esreciaUy production of a secondary micaceous mineral, which fa^to^ 

of pY?ite often in crystals of considerable size. This mmer^ is fomed 

a deal of sulphur, and the dark colour of many shales is supposed 
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to be due to finely disseminated iron sulphides, while in others it is due 
to carbon. 

Slate. — Yery many argillaceous rocks, especially among the older 
formations, have imdergone a further change in the development of 
new planes of division, or cleavage planes. Such rocks are known as 
slates, and will not be further described here. The general character 
of cleavage has been dealt with in the introduction, while the rocks 
themselves strictly come under the heading of metamorphism (see 
Chapter XII). 

The Calcareous Rocks. — Under this heading are included a large 
number of rock-types of diverse origin and varying character, which 
agree in the fact that they contain a notable proportion of calcium 
carbonate. Many of the calcareous rocks are of organic origin, being 
composed for the most part of the more or less altered remains of 
animals and plants with a calcareous shell or skeleton. Since these 
are almost exclusively inhabitants of the sea or of fresh water, it 
follows that the calcareous organic sediments are chiefly of aqueous 
origin. Besides these organic sediments, some important types of 
calcareous rocks are formed by various inorganic processes, both 
mechanical and chemical, as will be hereafter explained. Many of the 
calcareous rocks differ from those of the classes hitherto described in 
that they do not pass through an unconsolidated stage, but are originally 
deposited in a coherent form. This statement applies to rocks of both 
organic and inorganic origin. The great majority of the rocks of this 
group come under the somewhat vague general designation of limestones, 
but special names are also applied to many of the varieties, and as a 
matter of convenience some rocks which are not strictly calcareous are 
also included here. • 

Calcareous Muds and Oozes . — Perhaps the simplest examples of 
unconsolidated calcareous deposits are afforded by the coral muds and 
deep-sea oozes now being formed in the deeper parts of the oceans and 
in the regions surrounding coral islands. These have already been 
described, and need no further reference here (see p. 151). In many 
fresh-water lakes also there are to he found deposits of a muddy nature 
containing a considerable proportion of calcium carbonate. 

Shell-sand and Shell-hanks . — In the shallow seas surrounding land- 
areas there are frequently to be found enormous accumulations of dead 
shells, either whole or broken. Such shell-banks and shell-beaches are 
common on the Atlantic coasts of Britain, and especially on the coast 
of Holland, and these accumulations depend on the direction of the 
prevailing winds, which in this area blow most persistently from the 
S.W. and W. Dredging operations have also shown that the floor of 
the Irish Sea, the English Channel, and other seas on the conti- 
nental platform is covered with a deposit consisting very largely of 
finely comminuted shells, mixed with a greater or less proportion 
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of sandy sediment, 
sands. 


These 


Shelly Limestones . — ^When masses of whole or broken shells, such as 
were described in the preceding paragraph, are cemented into a solid 
rock they form shelly limestones, such as are common at many strati- 
graphical horizons. The cement in this case may consist either of 
finely divided calcareous mud, formed at the time of deposition and 
subsequently hardened by drying, or of crystalline calcite deposited at a 
later date by percolating water. There is often a considerable amoimt 
of ferruginous material in such a cement, and to this is due the yellowish 
or brownish colour of certain limestones. Shell-banks, such as those 
now forming on the British and Dutch coasts, give rise to beds like 
some of the Pliocene ‘ Crags ’ of Norfolk and Suffolk, which are masses 
of shells more or less consoUdated by a calcareous or ferruginous cement. 

Coral iXocifc.— This is a variety of limestone consisting to a large 
extent of the remains of reef-building corals and other oi^amsms. 
The character, distribution and origin of modem coral-reefe and coral 
islands have been discussed in detail in an earlier chapter, and it must 
suffice here to say that fossil coral-reefe of an essentially sWar char- 
acter occur to a considerable extent among the stratified rocks of 

'^^^i^oM^Umestone.—The Crinoidea, a class of the phylum Echino- 
derma, play a small part at the present day, but m the past they were 
of great importance as rock-formers, and enormous mass^ of limestone 
weS built ^ to a great extent of their remains. A noteble 

echinodermal deposits are, however, bemg formed to a considerable 

*^r<^ib*-Ti^^me is appUed to a peculiar rock-t^ characteristic 
of thfupper part of the Cretaceous formation of North-western Europe 
and elsewhere. It is a white, grey or yeUowish rock of varymg hardn^, 

a greater or less proportion of recognisable orgamc remains, 

Ts rir." "S3 -i". 

Ja is the basis of an important mdustry. Marls are very 
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commonly laid down in fresh-water lakes, and often contain abimdant 
remains of gastropods, Crustacea and fresh-water algae. 

Unfortunately the term marl has often been applied as a more or 
less popular term to deposits which do not properly belong to this 
category. Thus much of the so-called Trias Marl of the Midlands really 
consists of very fine-grained red sands or silts. 

The Microscopic Structure of Limestones. — Most of the fragments of 

calcareous organisms forming limestones possess peculiarities of struc- 
ture which enable us to assign them to their proper zoological position. 
The most important of them are Foraminifera, calcareous Algae, Corals, 
Echinoderms, Polyzoa, Brachiopods, Lamellibranchs, Gastropods, and 
Cephalopoda, while the limestones of the older geological formations 
naturally contain remains of organic types now extinct, such as the 
TrUobites and the Graptolites. In many limestones also there is a 
greater or less proportion of calcium carbonate in a very fine state of 
division, showing little or no definite structure and therefore of uncertain 
origin. It may be either very finely comminuted material derived from 
older limestones (calcareous rock-flour) or a chemical precipitate. 

Calcium carbonate possesses two distinct crystalline forms, calcite 
and aragonite, with different physical properties. Aragonite is unstable 
under ordinary conditions, and is frequently either recrystaUised as 
calcite or removed altogether by solution. Hence aragonite shells are 
often represented by mosaics of recrystallised calcite or by hollow 
spaces. In course of time the calcite of limestones also undergoes more 
or less recrystallisation, so that the original structure is often obscured ; 
and some limestones have been more or less completely recrystallised, 
or converted into marble, without the help of any metamorphic agencies. 
For an account of the effects of heat and pressure (metamorphism) on 
limestones, see CJhapter XII. 

Most limestones contain more or less detrital matter of inorganic 
origin, according to the conditions vmder which they were formed ; 
these impurities are usually of a sandy nature, consisting of grains of 
quartz, felspar and other minerals of the mechanical sediments. 
Glauconite also is not imcommon. 


Many limestones of aU ages also contain a considerable amount of 
iron, often as ferrous carbonate, siderite, forming part of the cement 
or partly or wholly replacing calcareous fossils. In fact, there is really 
every gradation from pure limestones to workable ironstones, as will 
appear later. Such ferruginous limestones weather to a rusty appear- 
ance and eventually give rise to brown or red sods. 

Oolitic Structure . — ^Many large masses of limestone possess a peculiar 
and characteristic structme, being composed of rounded grains having 
somewhat the appearance of the roe of a fish, and from this the name 
oolite is derived. When the grains are of considerable size, as big as a 
pea, the rock is known as 'pisolite. Oolitic grains or ooliihs usuallv 
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consist of concentric coats of calcareous material, either calcite or 
aragonite, arranged round a nnclens, which may be either a minute 
sheU fragment, a sand-grain, or merely a pellet of calcareous mud. 
Besides the concentric coats there is often a more or less conspicuous 
radial arrangement of the minute elements of the grain. Sometimes 
the grains are compound ; that is, two or more small grains may be 
enclosed in one outer coat. Sometimes the material has been recrystal- 
lised, so that the concentric and radial structures are d^troyed, and 
aragonite grains are recrystallised as calcite. Oolitic grains appear to 
be formed in several different ways. Some are evidently concretionary 
structures of mechanical origin, due to the deposition of layers of 
calcium carbonate round a nucleus in a saturated solution. This 
process probably goes on in shallow water under the influence of 
current-action, which assists the production of rounded for^. It is 
clear, however, that in many cases calcareous algae play an important 
part in their formation, as for example in the Sprudelstein of Karlsbad 
W the ooUtic sand of the Great Salt Lake. Many grains show under 
the microscope layers of tubular structures ; these are referred to a 
problematical organism, Girvanella, which may be a simple form df 

calcareous alga. . , , , , • ..i, 

LimesUmes of Mechanical Origin.— Certam beds of limestone with a 

nodular or pisolitic structure appear to be of mechanical origin m their 
present form. They are composed of fragments derived from pre- 
existing limestones, and are not due directly to orgamc agency. They 
are therefore to be regarded as shallow- water sediments formed in areas 
where large masses of calcareous rocks are undergomg denudatmm 
Such appears to have been the origin of the Comston^ of the Old Red 
Sandstone of the Welsh border, and probably also of the Lias lime^nes 
of Dorsetshire, where the rapid alternation of thm beds of shale and 
limestone almost precludes the possibility of direct orgam^ency. 
Probably many calcareous beds, showing little or no defimte structure, 

were formed from calcareous mud of detrital origin. 

Travertine and Calc-sinter.— Calcium carbonate is almost insoluble 

in pure water, but when it is acted on by water 

dioxide a reaction occurs, and a bicarbonate is formed, thus- 

CaCO, + H,0 + CO, = H,Ca{CO,),. 

This bicarbonate is soluble in the water to a much greater extent 
than the simple carbonate. Since all natural waters contem carbon 
^oxide the waters percolating through bm^ne rocks become 

saturated with the bicarbonate. The amount di^lved 

with the pressure. It is to be noted that heat dimmishes the ^lubihty, 

since the carbon dioxide is driven off and the hi^- 

X rel.a«, of prJoro. together with » certaro amonot of 
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evaporation, causes the normal carbonate to be re-formed and deposited. 
This gives rise to a spongy calcareous deposit often known as tufa. In 
the same way the water dripping from the roof of limestone caves 
undergoes evaporation and deposits carbonate of hme. This gives rise 
to peculiar forms, generally having an elongated shape and concentric 
structure. When these hang down from the roof of the cave they are 
known as stalactites, and the corresponding structures rising from the 
floor are called stalagmites. 

The largest and most important of this class of deposits are those 
formed by hot springs, and to these the general name of travertine or 
calc-sirUer is applied. In this case the process of deposition is not 
merely evaporation, but the separation of the carbonate of lime in 
the solid form has been shown to be eflected by algae, which live in 
the heated water and deposit the carbonate in their tissues. The 
exact way in which this is effected is not understood. One of the best 
examples of this type of sinter is afforded by the Mammoth Hot Springs 
in the Yellowstone Park. Large deposits of travertine also occur at 
Rome and in other parts of Italy. The Sprudelstein of Karlsbad is 
also formed by algae, and this shows a very perfect example of oolitic 
structure, in which the grains consist of aragonite. 

In some cases it is believed that calcareous deposits of this kind are 
due to actual chemical reactions between two solutions, as at Mono 
Lake in California, and this process may have occurred in some of the 
salt lakes of past ages. 


Dolomite>Rock or Magnesian Limestone. — Closely allied to the true 


limestones 


and magnesia. This is known as dolomite (more correctly dolomite-rock), 
or sometimes magnesian limestone. The magnesium carbonate occurs 
in varying proportions up to a maximum of about 44 per cent. This 
corresponds to the molecular ratio CaCOs : MgCOj = 1:1, and a rock 
of this composition consists entirely of the mineral dolomite, a double 
carbonate having the formula CaMg(COs),. A lower proportion of 
magnesium carbonate indicates an admixture of calcite or aragonite 
with the dolomite. 


The origin of dolomite-rock has given rise to much discussion, but the 
subject is very complicated and cannot here be treated in detail. In 
a few instances, as in the Middle Trias of Thuringia and Wiirttemberg 
and in the Tirol, beds of dolomite-rock are found associated with 
gypsum and rock-salt in such a way as to leave little doubt that they 
were formed by evaporation of water in closed basins. It is also 
believed that the Precambrian dolomite-rocks of the Canadian Rockies 
were in large part formed as chemical precipitates. 

However, it is clear that the greater part of the dolomite-rocks of the 
older formations were originally sedimentary limestones enriched in 
magnesium at a later date, in many instances not long after their 
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original deposition. The Magnesian Limestone, which forms a large 
part of the Permian of northern England, contains marine fossils and 
is believed to have been laid down in an inland sea, something like 
the Caspian, which was gradually drying up. In places it includes 
important deposits of anhydrite. 

Most large masses of limestone are more or less dolomitised, at least 
locally, and in some instances the process is almost complete, as for 
instance in the Tirol, where beds of dolomite-rock of Triassic age reach 
a thickness of several thousand feet and afford some wonderful scenery. 
These beds afford abundant evidence of having been formed from coral 
reefs. Some modern coral reefs are also more or less dolomitised. A 
most careful examination of the core from a boring put down to a 
depth of 1,100 feet in the atoll of Funafuti in the Indian Ocean showed 
that the lower part was almost completely converted to dolomite, 
whereas the upper part was calcite and aragonite. This must have 
been brought about by reaction between the coral rock and the 
magnesium salts of the sea-water while the reef was being built up on a 

sinking sea floor.*^ , x • 

It is noticeable that in many places where the Carbo^erous Lime- 
stone of England has been overlain by Tnassic strata it is more or less 
completely converted to dolomite-rock, especially along major jomts 
and near fault-planes. This is obviously due to percolation of solution 
containing magnesium salts derived from the Triage strata above. ^ 
many places also the Carboniferous Limestone is dolomitised m the 
neighbourhood of important deposits of lead and zinc ores, also suggest- 
ing the influence of mineralising solutions. 

Ironstones.— Iron is one of the most widely distribul^ of all metals 
throughout the visible portion of the globe, and rocks containing a 
notaWe proportion of this metal in the form of vanous compoun^ 
occur in innumerable locaUties. These rocks Me of special inter^ 
owing to their great commercial importance. They h^e been form 
in several different ways, some having been deposited much m 

their present form, while others are evidently due to alteration of rocks 
orieinally of different composition. Some masses of ironstone Me 
dirStly due to igneous activity, and this class will not be forth® 

idimentMy origin, and many of them Me closely connected with the 
‘^mSable deposits of ironstone Me found in 

obsenre. and ofrtain theories, tiU lately widely accepted, have broken 

‘^‘’Se mo^ ^Li:“o“e now worked are fonnd 

‘See Skcala, Quart, Jour, QecL Soc,, IxL, 1905, p. 
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in the Precambrian formations around Lake Superior, mostly on the 
southern side. Vast thicknesses of these ancient rocks consist, when 
unaltered, of highly ferruginous cherts, with ferrous carbonate and 
green iron-silicate rocks, basic lavas and intrusions. In places where 
structures were favourable, the rocks have been deeply weathered at 
some long-past date, the silica especially being leached out and the 
iron, which is less soluble, being concentrated into a residue. Still later, 
owing to metamorphism, the iron compounds, originally hydrated, 
have been converted into haematite or occasionally magnetite.^ 

Apparently of simil ar origin are the enormous masses of schistose 
ironstone (itabirite) of Brazil, some of which are nearly pure haematite, 
running up to 69 per cent, of metallic iron. 

In West Cumberland and the Furness district of Lancashire there 
are found great masses of haematite in Lower Carboniferous strata. 
These masses are generally quite irregular in form, and have clearly 
been formed by replacement of the calcium carbonate of limestone by 
iron derived from solutions that percolated through from red Triassic 
sandstones above.* The iron ores of Northern Spain (Bilbao) were 
formed in a similar way, but th.e source of the iron is here xinknown. 

The most important iron ores of England and France are of Jurassic 
age, and show conspicuously the oolitic structure, as described in the 
section on limestones. It was till lately believed that these were 
originally oolitic limestones, the calcium carbonate having been 
replaced first by iron carbonate, which afterwards underwent a more 
or less (Jomplete process of oxidation and hydration. Howevef, recent 
researches have shown that a large part of the iron in these rocks now 
exists as a green silicate, and that the iron carbonate, which is also 
common, is mainly primary.® Other points of structural and chemical 
detail also, which cannot be described here, show that these rocks were 
originaUy deposited very much as they now are by some process of 
chemical precipitation in sea-water. The actual process, however, is 
unknown, and it is suggested, rather as a speculation, that bacteria 
played an important part in their formation. 

In the Coal-measures, and in other strata of similar character, there 
occur beds of ironstone, often somewhat impure from admixture of 
earthy matter. These are variously known as Black-hand Ironstone 
and Clay Ironstone. The iron usually exists in the form of carbonate ; 
some of these may have been deposited very much in their present 

* Van Rise and Leith, Th& Geology of the Lake Superior Region, Monoeraph 52. 

GR. Geol. Surv^, 1911. e v . 

* Bernard Smith, Spec. Rep. Min. Res. Gt. Britain : vol. viii, ‘ Iron Ores, Haema- 

«t^ of W. Comberland, Lancashire and the Lake District ’ (Mem. Geol. Surveu\. 
2nd edition, 1924. 

XT ^ Mineraia de Fer ooliihiguea de France, fasc. ii, Paris, 1922.' 

Rmlimond, Spec. Rep. Min. Res. Gt. Britain : voL xzix, ‘ Iron Ores, Petroeraphv 
and Caiemistiy ’ (Mem. Geol. Sunev). 1925. ^ f 7 
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state, while others are due to metasomatism of more or less impure 
limestones. It is probable that some of the black-band ironstones are 
of essentially the same origin as the bog-iron-ore presently to be 

described. 

It is clear that in many cases the separation of the iron from solutions 
is due, either directly or indirectly, to the action of vegetable matter, 
especially when in a state of decomposition. The action is complex, 
but the final result is the precipitation of hydrated oxides of iron, 
usually limonite. This process goes on in lakes and marshes, and gives 
rise to Lalce-ore and Bog^ron-ore. The former is very largely developed 
in the shallow parts of some of the Swedish lakes. Of essentially the 
gaxne character is the so-called Moor-band-pan, a hard layer often 
found in boggy ground between the soil and the subsoil. These 
processes may possibly be due to bacteria. 

Salt Deposits.— In many parts of the world and at various geological 
horizons there are found large deposits of salts freely soluble in water 
under ordinary conditions. It is evident that their deposition and 
preservation are due to special circumstances, but it must not be 
supposed that this entails anything abnormal : such conditions have 
nearly always prevailed somewhere and are to be found in many places 
at the present time. They are a characteristic feature of the arid type 
of sedimentation. The constituents of these deposits are those that 
occur in the sea and in the waters of salt lakes, and they have evidently 
originated by the evaporation of masses of salt water which have by 
some means become isolated during a period of high temp^t^. 
Some of these salt beds, obviously of marine origin, are of great thick- 
ness, and since sea-water contains only about 3 per cent, of salts, they 
must represent the residue of an enormous volume of water. However, 
recent work on salt domes and salt plugs (see Chapter X) has ^vra 
reason to believe that some of the vast masses of salt recorded m 
borings have been locally thickened by tectomc processes and do n^ 
imply the existence of widely extended beds of such magmtud^ 
even on more moderate estimates of thickness it is obvious tlmt the 
volume of water required could not be supplied by a simple cW basm 
of any reasonable size, and the process could only take place on a 
sufacient scale in a locality where a supply of sea-water is kept up to 
make good the loss by evaporation. These conditions ^ weU real^ 
in the Kara Boghaz, a curious almost circular gulf on the 
of the Caspian Sea. The strait connecting the ba^ wi^ the ^ is 
only a few hundred yards wide and very shallow, while there is stro^ 

evaporation and Uttle or no acceaa of fr^h water. A 

miles an hour runs into the gulf and the strait is too shallow to aUo'" 

of a low-level return current. Hence the water of the gulf is a ^Uy 
concentrated solution and its floor is covered by a thi^ layer 

When normal sea-water is being concentrated by evapo 
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gypsum or anhydrite begins to precipitate when 37 per cent, of the 
water has been evaporated, whilst when 93 per cent, of the water has 
been removed it becomes saturated for rock salt. To bring down the 
more soluble magnesium and potassium salts 98 per cent, of the water 
must be removed. In very many cases desiccation has been incom- 
plete, and calcium sulphate, either alone or accompanied by sodium 
chloride, is found. This is the case in Britain, where gypsum is common 
in the Trias, and salt is found in the Keuper of Cheshire and Worcester- 
shire ; at Middlesborough, probably in the Bunter, and at Carrickfergus 
near Belfast. 

The most interesting case of ajjparently complete desiccation is 


Shaft 



o. 


Fig. 67. — The Stassfubt Deposits. 

rock-salt ; h, polyhalite region ; c, kieserite region ; d, camallite region ; 
e. kainite region ; /, impervious clay ; ff, anhydrite ; h, gypsum ; k, sand- 
stone. 


afforded by the Permian salt-beds of Stassfurt, in Central Germany, 
where in addition to the usual rock-salt and gypsum there are also 
numerous compoimds of potassium and magnesium, often in the form 
of complex double sulphates and chlorides. A very elaborate experi- 
mental investigation by Van’t Hoff and his pupils has established the 
order in which the different salts ought to crystallise out from mixed 
solutions containing the constituents of sea-water, and on the whole 
the arrangement of the Stassfurt salts agrees with their results. 

The most important of the salts found are the following ; epsomite, 
MgS04 • 7HjO ; camallite, KCl . MgCl, . 6H,0 ; kieserite, MgS04 • H,0 ; 
polyhalite, 2CaS04 • MgS04 . KaS04 . 2H;gO ; leonite, MgS04 . K,S04. 
4HgO ; kainite, MgSO* . KCl . 3HjiO ; sylvite, KCl ; and the iodides 
and bromides of potassium and other bases. Boracite also occurs. 

Fig. 67 shows a diagrammatic section of the principal deposit. The 
lowest bed reached consists of rock-salt with layers of anhydrite, 
CaS04. la the upper part this is mixed with kieserite and kainite 
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and then comes a layer of carnallite. This is covered, with apparent 
unconformity, by a layer of impervious clay followed by a great thick- 
ness of anhydrite and gypsum. Above this are the sandstones of the 
Trias. The preservation of these highly soluble salts is due to the layer 
of clay above them, which protects them from percolating water. These 
salt beds are of very great commercial importance, and they are now 
the principal source of potassium and magnesium compounds, and also 
of iodine and bromine. The latter are obtained as by-products in the 
purification of the other salts. 

Nitrates. — Deposits of nitrates are not abundant and indeed can only 
occur imder exceptional conditions, owing to their high degree of 
solubility. Potassium nitrate is foimd as an incrustation on the soil 
in certain dry districts in India and elsewhere- It is deposited by 
evaporation of saline solutions brought to the surface by capillarity. 
On a much larger scale are the beds of nitrate of soda mixed with other 
salts found in the rainless district of Peru, in the desert of Atacama, 
and these are of great commercial importance- The deposits of crude 
nitrate, called Caliche, are found up to a height of 5,000 feet above 
sea-level, and as much as forty-five miles inland. The nitrate of soda 
is associated with sulphates, chlorides and iodides of potassium, 
sodium, magnesium and calcium, and also salts of boric acid. Two 
explanations of their origin have been widely put forward- According 
to one theory, they are weathered masses of animal bodies and excre- 
ment like the guano of Peru. Against this idea are the facts that they 
contain no phosphoric acid, and much iodine is present. The other 
theory traces their origin to masses of sea-weed, stranded by emergence 
of the land, and decomposed, giving rise first to ammonia compounds, 
and these, when acted on by bacteria, form nitric acid ; this forms 
calcium nitrate, which in its turn interacts with sodium sulphate, 
yielding sodium nitrate and gypsum. 

Siliceous Sinter. — In certain regions of expiring volcanic activity 
there exist hot springs whose waters are rich in dissolved silica, and 
these give rise to large deposits of the material known as siliceous sinter. 
The conditions governing the stability of a solution of silica are 
imperfectly kmown, but it appears that the separation of silica m the 
soUd form from hot springs is due to several causes, viz. relief of 
pressure, cooling, chemical reaction, evaporation and plant life, me 
first four tend to produce a supersaturated solution, and thus to cause 
separation of soUd silica. But certain algae, which live m hot water, 
are able to extract siUca from solutions which are by no meaM saturat^, 
and to deposit it in their tissues in the colloidal form. Tim gives nse 
to a layer of jelly-Uke material on the surface of the surroundmg rocks, 
and when the plant dies the jelly solidifies to a porous OT Com^^ct 
stony mass, either white or coloured by various metalUc mades. T^ 
best-known deposits of siliceous sinter are those surroundmg the geysers 
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and Iiot springs of Iceland, the Yellowstone Park and New Zealand. 
They often assume very striking and beautiful forms, as in the case of 
the celebrated Pink and bite Terraces of New Zealand, de.stroyed by 
the eruption of Tarawera in 1886. 

Chert and Flint. — Many limestones of various ages have undergone 
more or less completely a process of siUcification, in which the calcium 
carbonate has been replaced by silica in the chalcedonic form. The 
change appears to have been in most cases molecular, since the minute 
structures of the rock are often very perfectly preserved. Such a rock 
is called chert. Excellent examples of this process are found in the 
Upper Jurassic rocks of the Isle of Portland. In both the Lower and 
Upper Greensands of the south of England there are found beds a 
few inches thick almost wholly composed of chalcedonic silica, and 
associated with these are other beds rich in remains of sponges, originally 
siliceous, which have either been replaced by calcite or glauconite, or 
are represented by empty moulds. It appears that the silica of the 
sponge spicules has been dissolved away and redeposited as chalcedony 
in particular strata. \ ery similar cherts also occur in the Lower 

Carboniferous rocks of A\ est \orkshire. North Wales and Ireland, also 
associated with sponge spicules. 

The Chalk of southern and eastern England contains many nodular 
and shapeless masses of black or grey chalcedonic silica, called jlini. 
The origin of these has long been a matter of dispute, but it seems 
probable that they were formed in a manner essentially the same as 
that described above in the case of chert. Flints usually occur in lines 
and bands along the bedding or joints of the Chalk, and sometimes 
form thin layers continuous over a considerable distance. They often 
enclose fossils, especially sponges; when examined microscopically 
sponge spicules are seen to be abundant. Prof. Sollas’s explanation 
of the origin of flint is as follows.^ The sponge spicules in Chalk 
consist of opal, Si 02 .wH 20 , which is much more soluble than crystalline 
sihca. It is either replaced by calcite or dissolved away completely 
lea^dng hollow cavities. This dissolved silica is again deposited around 
siliceous patches in the Chalk, in the chalcedonic form. Thus the 
formation of flints is to be ascribed to a form of concretionary action. 
It IS not known when the process occurred, but it appears to be at 
any rate posterior to the jointing of the Chalk. 

Siliceous Oozes.— Reference has already been made to the radiolarian 
and^atom oozes at present being formed on the floor of the ocean 
tar from land, and it was shown that deposits largely composed of 
radiolaria are characteristic of great depths. It is an interestincr 
question to what extent similar deposits can be traced among the older 
rocks ; and so far as is at present known they are rare. Cherts larc^elv 
made up of the tests of radiolaria have been described from the Lo°wer 

^ Sollas, Age of the Earth, p. 133. 
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Carboniferous rocks of Xorth Devon, from Mullion Island off the coast 
of Coruwail. and from the Areniu ro.-ks of tho southern uplands of 
Scutlajul. Those are tiue-urained tlinTydooking rocks commonly .spoken 
of as radiolarian cherts. Their true nature cannot be regarded as 
established bevond all doubt owing to the bad presort ation of the 
orcranisms. The best-established case of deep-sea siliceous deposits of 
this kind is in the islandof Barbados, where there are to be seen, at a 
heiiiht of S<>3 or 9tX) feet above sea-level, thick beds of siliceous rocks 
laro-elv coninosed of radiolaria. and in association with strata closely 
reslmblin- modern abysmal red clays. There have also been found 
in this series remains of echinoids of deep-water type. Beds of very 
similal character are also found in Trinidad and other West Indian 
islands. It is concluded that this region must have undergone an 
elevation of many thousands of feet in comparatively recent times, 

■probablv since the Pliocene, • i • j* i • 

It now known, however, that some rock-types rich in radiolana 

^eie formed in quite shallow rearer, such as the phthamKy>f Bnttany 

and some Devonian or Carboniferous strata m ^ew south Wales, which 
last are said to be feet thick. The presence of radiolaria i, not, 

as formerly thought, a proof of deposition at great depths, but of 

almndance of silica in water of any depth. . , 

In manv fresh-water lakes, especiallr in regions either now or formerlv 

vlaciated ' there are found siUceous deposits mamlv composed of 
diatoms Idiatomaceous earth or Kieselgnhr). Examples 1“ 

the basin of a dried-up lake at Keiitmere in ^Westmorland and in 
eeveral places in the Hishlaods and WCestern Isles of Scotland Ot era 
are k-nowii as far back as the Jurassic, and when consolidated are 

cnllcd d'uitoyy^itc. ? u 

Phosphatic Deposits.~The natural compounds of phosphorus are of 

';;u„ .i,b fi;' 

importance, both scientific and commerciaL 

Phosphorus is an important t iodirectlv to this 

most phosphatic deposits • tuf west' coast of 

source. In there aVe'found immense deposits 

South America and <.0 -i -,^4 pntirelv of the e:s:crement and 

r^finrdlll’tirdb'Ttbonsis^ts to ^ ‘“f^ye 

“ItiS «s!./tl‘‘“/guano Lve caused a remarkable alteration 
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of the nnderlying rocks. A good instance of this occurs in Christmas 
Island in the Indian Ocean, where some of the raised reef-limestones 
have been more or less completely converted into calcium phosphate. 
Another interesting case is that of Chpperton Atoll in the eastern 
Pacific, where a trachyte has been phosphatised to a varying extent 
in different parts of the mass, so that although the typical trachyte 
structure is still discernible, 95 per cent, of the rock consists of phos- 
phates of iron and alumina. In this case it is supposed that ammonium 
phosphate derived from guano has replaced the silica and alkalis of 
the felspar. The phosphorite or redondite of Redonda, in the West 
Indies, similarly shows the structure of an andesite, but consists of 
phosphates of iron and alumina. 

In many sedimentary deposits, and especially in those of shallow- 
water origin, there are found nodular masses of phosphate of lime. 
Many of these are obviously the fossilised excreta of animals, while 
others are recognisable fossils, and others again are mere lumps of 
calcareous mud which have been changed into phosphate. Such 
phosphatic nodules are commonly and commercially known as cojprolites, 
though strictly speaking this term should be confined to fossilised 
excreta. One of the best-known examples is the so-called Cambridge 
Greensand (for further description of this see Chap. XXIII). Such 
phosphatic nodule-beds are specially characteristic of what is known 
as pene-contemporaneous erosion, where strata have been removed 
by wave-action and currents soon after formation. The presence of 
the phosphate is probably accounted for by the abundance of life in 
shallow waters. In the modem seas, deposits containing phosphates 
and glauconite are now being formed in certain localities, very similar 
to the Greensands of the Cretaceous. Some modem deep-sea deposits 
also strongly resemble the phosphatic Chalk of the south of England, 
France and Belgium. In most of these cases it appears that phosphorus 
compounds of organic origin have reacted with calcium carbonate to 
form calcium phosphate. This process of phosphatisation may be 
reckoned among the metasomatic changes undergone by calcareous 
rocks. 

Carbonaceous Rocks. — Under this heading are included aU those 
ancient and modem sedimentary deposits in which the most important 
constituent is carbon (rocks consisting chiefly of carbonates are 
excluded). From the practical and commercial point of view some 
of these are about the most important of all the known constituents of 
the earth’s crust. As a matter of convenience, there are described 
here also certain carbonaceous substances foxmd within the earth’s 
crust which are certainly not rocks in the ordinary sense of the term, 
and are not even solid. Such are rock-oil (petroleum) and natural gas. 
These, however, closely resemble some of the carbonaceous rocks in 
chemical composition, and are naturally classed with them. 
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Coals. — At almost all times from the Devonian upwards there have 
been formed in some parts of the world great accumulations of vegetable 
matter. These have later undergone more or less completely a peculiar 
kind of decomposition, eventually forming substances of a bituminous 
nature : the most important of these products is coal. The origin of 
such deposits has given rise to a good deal of discussion, but it is now 
generally agreed that the great majority of the carbon^eous rocks oto 
of fresh- water or terrestrial origin, only a few special types being 
marine. The first group originated as peat, or something very like it : 
this type is characterised by the presence of a large proportion of 
woody material, and when more or less altered in course of time gives 
rise to the important group of the humic coals. The non-woody or 
sapropelic group is of much less importance, and consideration of it 
may be postponed for a while. In general terms, starting from peat as 
the primary material, the process of formation of the other members 
of the humic group may be summarized as an increase of the carbon 
content with corresponding elimination of other constituents, jointly 
proportional to age and depth of burial. The simplest method of 

treatment is to begin with the modem representatives. 

Peat At the present time there ate found m many parts of the 

world great deposits of more or less decomposed vegetable matter of 
varying character, to which the general term of peat is commonly 
annUed The greatest developments of peat are seen m temperate and 
cold regions, where the climatic conditions seem to be most favo^ble 
to its formation. It is rare in the tropics, while the 
of the world occur in the arctic portions of ^a and North 

the Tundras, where the subsoil is permanently frozen throughout the 
year and the surface vegetation consists chiefly of mo^. 

Lcurs to a considerable extent in the British Isles and here it is P^We 
to recognise two distinct types of sUghtly different composition- 

^m“LrlSste^v!ry largely of the 

Stefencloses numerous trunks and branches of trees 

SS but in the west of Scotland and in Ireland .t .a also seen at 
'Ten-nI^^i. commonly a daiker-colonied and more mnd^ depoA 

& and the so-caUed ' “4 ‘SS’ l-eit 

Buried for^U are co^on and 7 ^ 
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drainage. Near Ely five such forests have been traced, and a similar 

succession is known among the peat-bogs of Denmark. 

The depth to which peat has accumulated in British peat-bogs is 
very variable : it rarely exceeds 50 feet, and is usually much less. 
Much attention has been paid to the character of the plants composing 
the peat, and it has been found that the constituents of the lower 
layers of many of the Scotch and English peat-bogs indicate that they 
were formed during the later stages of the Glacial period, and a definite 
succession can frequently be made out.^ The growth of peat is evi- 
dently a very slow process, and in many localities appears to be 
stationary at the present time, while in other places it is certainly 
being destroyed by denudation. The process of its formation is 
evidently a peculiar limited decomposition of vegetable matter while 
saturated by water, so that oxidation is in abeyance, and it is probably 
brought about largely by bacteria. 

lAgnite and Brown Coal .-, — These terms are used by different writers 
in somewhat different senses in Britain, Germany and America. At 
any rate, the deposits here included form a continuous series in the 
progression from peat to coal. Most of the material usually called 
lignite may be regarded as peat of ancient date, chiefly Tertiary, but 
still retaining a good deal of its original character, though buried under 
later deposits, and not now in process of formation. Lignite is rare 
in Britain, the only important occurrence being in a Tertiary lake basin 
near Bovey Tracy in Devonshire, where it is interstratified with beds 
of china clay derived from Dartmoor, This and many foreign examples 
of lignite seem to have been formed under more or less tropical condi- 
tions, as shown by the character of the plant remains. 

Brown Coal in the usual German sense is not found in Britain, The 
group includes varieties ranging from what is really the same as some 
lignites to the sub-bituminous coals of the British and American 


lature : all varieties agree in having a brownish streak. Many 

seams are very thick and the group is of great economic 
nee in Germany. 


SiA-hituminous Coals . — In the Mesozoic and Tertiary formations of 

the Rocky Mountain region there are thick seams of what in America 

is called sub-bituminous coal ; this is softer than ordinary house coal, 

with a higher water content. In Britain this type is only found as a 

few thin seams in the unfortunately named ‘ Estuarine Series ’ of the 

Middle Jurassic in Yorkshire, which is a typical coal-delta on a small 
scale. 


BUumimms Coal— This group includes the ordinary household and 
wking coals, which scarcely need description. Much work has been 
done on the nature of the various constituents of coal, but details cannot 
De given here, especially as some of the technical terms employed are 

‘ Lewis, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin.. 1907. 
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used in varying senses by different writers. It must suffice to say that 
coal consists almost entirely of vegetable matter of many kinds in an 
advanced state of alteration, with a high concentration of carbon. It 
is clear that the bituminous coals are fcesh-water delta deposits, 
probably formed for the most part during pauses in the depression of 
a sinking area. Each seam is usually underlain by a seat earth or 
fire clay, representing the soil in which the coal plants grew. In most 
coalfields there are occasional marine bands, often of wide extent and 
useful in correlation of coal-bearing strata in detached areas. Fresh- 
water mollusca and plants are also used in zoning. All the Briti^ 
coals of this class are of Upper Carboniferous age and farther details 
will be found in the chapter on that system. 

Steam Coat — This type, which is intermediate between house coal 
and anthracite is sometimes called semi-bituminous, but this is liable 
to confusion with the sub-bituminous group before mentioned. It is a 
hard brittle coal with a prismatic fracture. It bums with a smokde^ 
flame and very high heating value. 

AnthracUe . — This is the form of coal with the highest carbon con- 
centration, It has a sub-metallic lustre and conchoidal fracture : it 
bums with little flame and no smoke, and is clean to handle owing 
to the absence of the soft black material so characteristic of house 
coal. Its heating value is very high, but it is difficult to bum in 
some types of open grate. 

Jet id a substance closely allied to coal : it occurs in isolated masses 
sporadically distributed throughout 10 feet of black shale in the 
exaratum zone of the Upx>er Lias of Yorkshire. Each lenticle is an 
individual altered wood fragment, greatly compacted and now homo- 
geneous, of a dense black colour and capable of taking a high polish. 
A poorer quality of jet is found in the clays of the ‘ Estuarine Senes * 

above. 

Pank of CoaL — The varieties of humic coals have here been described 
in a definite order, depending on carbon content and other correlated 
characters. The position of any variety of coal in this seri^ is spoken 
of as its ranlr, peat being the lowest and anthracite the highest. As 
before mentioned, the rank of a coal depends partly on age and partly 
on depth of burial. Some anthracites might almost be regarded as 

metamorphic rocks. 

Graphitic Rocks, — In some Precambrian and metamorphic areas there 
are found masses of graphite. The origin of some of these, especially 
of those occurring, as in Ceylon, in vein-like masses, is uncertain, hot 
graphite is common in many crystalline schi^ which undoubtedly 
were originally sediments : in some cases as in the Precambr^ of 
Canada and South Australia the graphite may be due to reduction by 
metamorphism of the carbonates of lim^nes or dolomites. But 
other occurrences, as, for example, in certain places in the eastern Alps, 
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were certainly once coal-seams, as they can be traced into less highly 
metamorphosed regions where they are associated with Carboniferous 
plant-remains. Some of the deposits are said to consist of amorphous 
carbon and not true crystalline graphite. Some graphitic beds may 
have originally been oil-shales rather than coal. 

The Sapropelic Coals. — In some fresh-water lakes and in shadow pools 
in swampy districts there are found masses of much decomposed 
carbonaceous matter, some of which at any rate consists largely of 
unicellular oil-bearing algae. This kind of material is called sapropel, 
and some ancient coals were probably formed in the same way. The 
most important of these are cannel coal and boghead or torhanite. These 
show little or no vegetable structure except under special treatment, 
when they are found to consist largely of spores of lycopods and what 
appear to be cells of algae. 

Cannel coal is dull black and breaks with a conchoidal fracture : it 


bums with a smoky flame Like a candle and yields much gas. The 
Scottish boghead coal is very s imil ar to this and is also closely allied 


to the oil-shales. 


Petroleum and Allied Hydrocarbons. — Naturally only the merest 

outline of the subject of petroleum and oil geology can be given here. 
There is now a vast and highly specialised Literature on the subject, 
but a few of the more generalised works are quoted below.^ 

In many parts of the world the sedimentary strata are characterised 
by containing vast quantities of free hydrocarbons in the solid, liquid 
or gaseous state of which petroleum, the liquid form, is the most 
important economi 
complex series of liquid hydrocarbons which, while mainly of the parafBn 
series, contain varying amounts of compounds of the aromatic series. 
Petroleum of very similar composition is also obtained by the destructive 
distillation of the bituminous or oil shales found in certain areas. The 


cally. Under this term are comprised a varied and 


true oil or ‘ kerogen ’ shale contains little or no free petroleum until 
the kerogen is decomposed in the retorting process. Closely allied to, 
and often associated with, petroleum are the gaseous hydrocarbons or 
‘ natural ’ gas, consisting mainly of the lowest members of the paraffin 
series. The solid hydrocarbons vary considerably in type : pitch 
and asphalt are terms somewhat loosely used to describe the impure 
oxidised semi-soUd residue resulting from the natural evaporation of 
certain types of oil. Distinct from these are the natural bitumens that 


occur as intrusive veins in non-bituminous strata. Those originating 
from asphaltic oils are usually black glistening substances with fractures 
and properties that depend on their composition ; a natural light* 


* A- Beeby TLcmpson, Oilfield Explcralion and Development. Crosby Lock- 
& Son, 1925 : E. R. LUley, The Geology of Petroleum and Natural Gas, 

Emmons, Geology of Petroleum. McGraw* 

HUl Publishing Co. Ltd., 1931. 
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coloured wax derived from oils rich in solid paraffins is known as 
ozokerite, and is similarly found in veins and slip planes. 

Distrikutioil. — ^Petroleum and these allied hydrocarbons are no freak 
constituents of the earth’s crust, but are very widely distributed strati- 
graphically, geographically and in depth ; from the Cambrian upwards 
all the geological systems have indications of oil in some part of the 
world. Important production of oil from the Palaeozoic is so far confined 
to North America, and apart from this the Tertiary formations are by 
far the most important as oil producers. Geographically the distribu- 
tion is just as wide and practically no country is without some trace of 
oil, though often not in amounts capable of economic development. 

As regards depth of occurrence no limit has yet been found and m a 
well completed in 1938 in California at a depth of 15,004 feet oil is 
being obtained from the Miocene at a depth of over 13,000 feet. . Of 
those regions which have produced or are producing the bulk of the 
world’s oil supply, the most famous are Pennsylvama, Califorma, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas in the U.S.A., Russia, Roumama, 
Poland, Mexico, Peru, Trinidad, Burma, Iran, Iraq and the East 

Indies. . , j ii. 

In Great Britain oil has long been known to exist here and there m 

the Carboniferous, and in 1913 a boring put down for cc^ at Kelham, 
Notts struck a thin oU sand. Towards the close of the G^t War 
several weUs were drilled to test the possibilities ofj^nmerei^ Ruc- 
tion in the Carboniferous. Of these only one, at Hard^ft m Derhy- 
shire has produced oil in any quantity. Oil was sti^ at the top of 
the Carboniferous Limestone at a depth of about 3,000 feet, ^d h^ 
produced to date about 20,000 barrels, pother te^ “ 

Midlothian struck , an oil sand in the oil shale group and yielded a few 

^*B^irily a much more active and widespread programmeof explora- 
tion has been in progress, but so far without 
a considerable natural gas field just south of 

Carboniferous of Scotland, the Jurassic shales ^ Kimmendge ^d 

““iLhX’and bitumens generaUy occul closely associated with tto 
Aspha ts and bi^e g y remarkable occurrences u! 


The 
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asphalt in the world is in Trinidad, where it forms a lake half a mile 
in diameter- 

origin of Petroleum. — On this subject there is still much controversy 
and a vast literature. The old inorganic theory of derivation from 
carbides and water has practically been discarded and the natural 
distilling of petroleum from oil shales by the intrusion of igneous rocks, 
while undoubtedly occurring sometimes on a considerable scale, 
probably represents a very small part of petroleum deposits as a whole. 
Modern theories are undoubtedly converging on natural petroleum 
having been formed by the decomposition of organic matter, mainly 
marine organisms, under suitabler conditions. There is considerable 
evidence that an important and probably essential factor is the existence 
of ‘ euxinic ’ conditions such as are known to exist in the deeper parts 
of the Black Sea. Under such conditions owing to lack of oxygen or 
presence of sulphuretted hydrogen there is an absence of sea-floor life, 
so that dead organic matter from nearer the surface can accumulate 
along with the sedimentary deposits. Many such muds have been 
examined and show the presence of petroleum-like hydrocarbons. 

Mode of Occnrrence. — Oil is found saturating many types of rock, 
shales, sandstones and limestones. In some cases oil has undoubtedly 
been formed in the beds where it occurs, but, being a Liquid and subj ect 
to hydrostatic laws, it tends to ‘ migrate ’ and accumulate in the more 
porous rocks, especially if these are over- and under-Iain by impervious 
strata. If these porous beds were already charged with water, the 
oil, being of lower specific gravity, will rise into the anticlines, the 
actual crest often being occupied by gas. In such circumstances the 
oil may be under high hydrostatic or gas pressure, giving rise to gushing 
wells of varying intensity when the covering strata are pierced. Where 
oil-bearing beds outcrop at the surface, or where, owing to a fault, 
dyke, or other circumstance, there is communication between the surface 
and lower beds containing oil under pressure, its presence may be 
revealed by ‘ seepages ’ or natural oil springs, mud volcanoes, gas 
issues, or asphalt deposits. 

Mud Volcanoes. — While mud volcanoes are a well-known geological 
phenomenon it is not easy to decide whether they should be discussed 
under ‘ Vulcanicity ’ or ‘ Oil Indications.’ They necessitate outbursts 
of natural gas through shale or clay formations, and as this combination 
is much more firequently met with in association with hydrocarbon 
accumulations than true vulcanicity they perhaps belong more strictly 
to ‘ oil geology.’ The typical mud volcanoes as, for example, those of 
Trinidad, Burma, Baku, etc., are essentially oilfield phenomena. In 
either case they are due to natural gas under pressure finding its way 
up along faults or other planes of weakness through clay formations 
in presence of water. The high pressure gas forms the motive power 
which brings to the surface a thick or thin mud according to circum- 
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stances and this gradually builds up a mud cone often with a well- 
marked ‘ crater ’ in the centre. These cones may be of considerable 
size, some of the Russian ones being up to 250 feet in height. 3^y 
mud volcanoes show on a small scale the intermittent characteristics of 
the Vesnvian type of true volcanoes. They may be dormant for 
relatively long periods while the sub-surface gas pressure is building up ; 
a violent eruptive period may then occur during which the cone is stfll 
further enlarged and the material ejected may contain fragments from 
formations far below the surface. This type of mud volcano may occur 
below sea-level and where the sea is shallow may even give nse to 
islands : these may emerge suddenly, but owing to the soft nature of 
the materials they disappear almost as quickly o^g to '^ve a^om 
Such temporary islands have been recorded m the GuK of off the 

coast of Trinidad, the Klias Peninsula of Borneo and the Arakan 

^^^^rtain oilfields, formations now far below the present surface 

have been identified as the mud flows from earlier mud vol^o^. 

Somewhat similar phenomena may be associated with the lato 
nhases of true volcanic action where ejections of hot water and solfat^c 
^ may break through clay formations and brmg mud to the surface 
lormmg very similar mud volcanoes. Of this type the mud volcano^ 
of Patemo in Sicily are of special interest 

line of the great fissure which runs in a S.S.W.-N-N.E. ^rect^n thro^ 

S^these two meth^ may be similar they should be clearly dffferentoted 
from the standpoint of geological history : the one type is a 
of the dying phase of true vulcanicity while the other and more frequent 
Ifl iSiated with the formation of hydrocarbon g^ as nom^ 
constituents of certain ^dimentary deposits and therefore qmte 

distinct from true vulcanicity. - ^ u f „r,A 

Concretions.— In many rocks of all classes there are to be found 

rnSr^ering fcom the leet in composition or strnc^ or bot^^ 
^ssmg h^rtomcd in the position where they no, 

geneml heodin^of concmtio^. tho^h 

r^g 9 nth. " t-X^yS 


” — ^ 

angular in form. 
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The nodular structures found in the igneous rocks are not of much 
importance or interest. Certain granites and diorites show a regular 
radial and concentric arrangement of their minerals, often with layers 
of dark and light minerals alternately, as seen in the orbicular granites 
of Scandinavia and the orbicular diorite of Corsica. This structure is 
due to rhythmic super-saturation and precipitation in a crystallising 
magma, as shown by Liesegang.^ Some rhyolites and other lavas, 
agam, show a nodular or lumpy structure probably produced during 
the change from a glassy to a crystalline condition (devitrification). 
The so-called orbicular or spheroidal weathering of many igneous rocks 
is quite a different process, and the resulting rounded masses must not 
be confused with concretions : they are due to decomposition, not to 
growth. 

The concretions of the sedimentary rocks are much more common 
and . characteristic. They may occur in rocks of almost any kind, 
ftTiH are obviously formed in many different ways. Some are clearly 
formed during the deposition of the rock, while others are as certainly 
of secondary origin. There are also instances of doubtful relative 


age. 

Perhaps the commonest of all concretions are the more or less 
spherical or ellipsoidal calcareous or ferruginous nodules so common 
in many clays and shales. In some parts of the country these are 
called doggers, especially when ferruginous. They are found in argil- 
laceous rocks of almost all ages, and only a few examples can be 
mentioned ; they are specially common in the Wenlock Shale, the Coal 
Measures, the Lias, and the Kimmeridge Clay. In the latter, as at 
Ely, they may be a yard across ; from 6 inches to 1 foot is a very 
common size. In the lowest bed of the Middle Jurassic of Yorkshire 
this type of structure is so conspicuous that the word Dogger is used 
as a stratigraphical name. The calcareous nodules of the Lias have 
been largely used for making Portland cement, while the ironstone 
nodules of the Coal Measures and of the Lias are in some cases valuable 
ores. -When broken open 
frequently show what is called septarian structure, with a central 
cavity and more or less radial cracks, which taper outwards and do 
not reach the surface. These cracks often get filled up by calcite, 
iron carbonate, or even zincblende and galena. In certain cases, where 
a formation consists of an alternation of thin limestone bands separated 
by thicker layers of clay or shale, it has been suggested that the lime- 
stone bands may really be of concretionary nature, the calcium 
carbonate, at first spread almost uniformly throughout the rock, 
having been dissolved and reprecipitated along certain bedding planes, 
or the lime may have been brought in in solution and rhythmically 
precipitated within the clay. Very closely related to these calcareous 

» Liesegang, Oeaiogische Difftmonen, 1913. 


they are often found to contain fossils, and 
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and ferruginous concretions are the flints of the Chalk, whose character 
and supposed origin is described on p. 177. 

Some of the most striking concretionary forms known are those of 
the Magnesian Limestone in Dmham, which have been well described 
by Professor Garwood.' These have most extraordinary shapes, such 
as botryoidal, reniform, dendroid, basket-like, and many forms which 
can only be described as fantastic, some closely imitating various 
organic structures such as sponges and corals. Professor Garwood 
showed that the concretions consist ma i nly of calcite, while the rest 
of the rock is highly dolomitic, and he concludes that they were formed 
by crystallisation of the original calcium carbonate of the limestone 
around fossils and other nuclei, some of which have since disappeared, 
leaving central hollows. Such concretions only seem to form in 
dolomitic strata, and are absent from beds in the same series which 


do not contain magnesia. 

Many sandstones and ironstones show structures commonly known 
as box-stones ; these are in a certain sense the inverse of concretions, 
since the movement of the material seems to have been outwards, at 
any rate in part. Typical box-stones, such as are seen in the Lower 
Greensand, are spheroidal or more commonly more or less rectangular, 
generally hoUow, sometimes empty, but usuaUy partly filled with loose 
bleached sand. The walls consist of hard iron hydroxide cementii^ 
sand grains and are usually- about half an inch thick. The deposition 
of the iron in these hard shells is probably determined by joints, as it 
is very gimilar to the coatings of iron hydroxide so often found around 
natural joint blocks of sandstone, as in the Carstone at Hunstanton 

and in many Jurassic sandstones in Yorkshire. 

Another common type of concretion takes the form of radiate spherical 
or nodular masses of iron sulphide, often marcasite, sometimes pyrite, 
so often found in the Chalk. Many of the metallic and other mmerals 
found in mineral veins and other ore deposits possess a concentric or 
radial structure or both, very like that of typical concretion, such as 
the well-known kidney-ore (haematite) of Cumberland and the v^ 
similar botryoidal masses of limonite and various mang^e^ min^, 
and the concretionary lumps of bright green malacHte m the omdis^ 
parts of copper lodes. This type of structure is belmved to be du^ 
deposition from coUoidal suspensions and is often spoken of as collofom. 

A puzzling type of structure is that known as co^tn-cane where 

massn of calcite or le^ commonly other mmerals of ^ 

cretionary origin are made up of numbers of comcal or 
pieces fitting^ into the other, and building up a contouous 

Tkis structure is apparently due to a pecuUar type of 

^Ud r^Ik, and precipitated in layers of favourable constitution. 

* Mog^ 1891» p- 433. 
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^ Instability of the Earth’s Crust. — There is abundant evidence that 
the crust of the Earth is structurally in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
As has been pointed out in the introductory chapter, strata originally 
horizontal are now found to be tilted, folded, faulted and otherwise 
disturbed ; in fact, it is exceptional for this not to be the case. Besides 
this evidence of movement in the past, the occurrence of earthquakes 
and other observable disturbances at the present day shows that the 
same processes are still in operation. As a matter of convenience, crust 
movements may be considered under two headings — rapid and slow — 
although the difference between them is only in degree, not in kind. 
Rapid movements produce sudden and violent changes in a short 
period, while slow movements are usually only to be discerned by the 
effects produced after a long lapse of time. 

Rapid Movements. — Observation by means of sensitive instruments 
has shown that the crust is in many parts of the world in a state of 
almost constant vibration, and that there exists every gradation 
between these minute tremors and the conspicuous disturbances called 
earthquakes. Even in our own country, commonly regarded as very 
stable, these tremors can be detected. In Perthshire, near the Grampian 
fault, they are of constant occurrence, and about 100 years ago earth- 
shakes of measurable intensity sometimes occurred in this region at 
the rate of two or three a day, though they are much less frequent 
now. Since this highly unstable stretch of country lies alongside 
one of the greatest faults in the British Isles, the connexion is 
obvious.' 

^Earthquakes. — Tremors and sudden disturbances powerful enough to 
be sensible without the aid of instruments are popularly known as • 
earthquakes. It is evident, however, that no hard and fast line can 
be drawn between these and the shght tremors described in the last 
section ; the difference is in degree only. Earthquakes can be con- 
veniently divided into two classes : (1) those of volcanic origin and 
(2) those due to crust movements unaccompanied by vulcanicity. 
These two classes differ to a certain extent in character as well as in 
origin. The study of earthquakes is of great importance in geology, 
since in the hands of physicists and mathematicians it has yielded much 

• Davison, History of British Earthqtiakes, Cambridge, 1924. 
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impiilses, originatmg at a greater or less depth below the surface. The 
exact nature of these vibrations or waves will be considered later 
in the Ught of recent results. The shock may originate at a point, 
or over a more or less extensive region ; in volcanic quakes the origin 
is often very limited, approaching a point, but in dislocation quakes 
the origin is obviously in most cases a plane, which may be either 
vertical or inclined at any angle. From this origin, which is called the 
focus, the shock travels outwards in the form of waves, the surface of 
distribution being at any moment approximately a sphere, with the 
focus as a centre. Evidently, however, if the focus is linear the waves 
will not be spherical, but ellipsoidal. Such waves will obviously emerge 
on the surface as ellipses, and the intensity of the shock will vary 
inversely as the square of the distance from the focus, so that if we 
join on a map all the points at which the intensity is the same, we shall 
obtain a curve showing the form of the section of the wave-surface cut 
by the earth’s surface. Such a curve is called an iso-seismal line ; and 
diagrams of these lines have in many cases afforded important informa- 
tion about the relations of earthquakes to known tectonic features, and 
especially to faults, since the long axes of the ellipses are often found 
to be parallel to important lines of dislocation. On the other hand, 
when the long axis of such an ellipse is not parallel to any known 
dislocation, it is a fair inference that such exists below the surface, 
though concealed by overlying deposits. The intensity of the shock 
at any given point is also affected by other factors : as would naturally 
be expected, the waves are transmitted most freely by solid rocks, 
while their velocity is much reduced by loose material, such as sand, 
though the destructive effect is often very pronounced in regions 
covered by such deposits as alluvium and swamp soils. 

JJepth of Origm. — Many attempts have been made to determine the 
depth at which the shocka originate, but the methods hitherto employed 
ate somewhat uncertain., owing to the doubtful accuracy of the data 
available. The oldest and simplest method depends on observations 
of the direction of cracks in buildings, on the assumption that these 
are at right angles to the direction of propagation of the waves. Lines 
are drawn at right angles to the cracks in buildings situated some 
distance apart, and the point of intersection of these perpendiculars 
is assumed to be the focus. This method gives fairly concordant results, 
usually ranging from five to twenty mil es for the depth of the more 
important shocks. The results arrived at in other ways are in general 
accordance with this. 


,_.£arthqiiake Waves. — When a solid body is subjected to a sudden 
strain or shock, either of compression or torsion, vibrations are set 
up within it, which take the form of waves of various ktnd« , Tn 
solids two kinds of waves are possible : waves of compression and waves 
of distortion. In the former type, the particles move backwards and 
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information as to the nature of the earth’s interior. However, it is 
not possible here to describe how this is done. 

Earthquakes of Volcanic Origin. — ^The eruptions of volcanoes are 
generally accompanied by disturbances of the ground in their neigh- 
bourhood, and in volcanic districts shocks often occur unaccompanied 
by any eruption. These are in most cases undoubtedly due to the 
volcanic activity, and very often such a shock may be regarded as 
an unsuccessful attempt at an eruption. An excellent example of 
an earthquake of volcanic origin is afforded by that which destroyed 
the town of Casamicciola, in the island of Ischia, in 1883. Although 
the whole town was laid in ruins, and nearly 2,000 lives were lost, the 
shock was scarcely felt at Naples, only twenty mil^ distant. The 
smallness of the area of great destruction in this and simil ar cases is to 
be acco\inted for in two ways : partly by the slight depth at which 
such shocks originate, and partly by the smallness of the total eneigy 

involved- 

^ Dislocation Earthquakes. — Of far greater importance than the fore- 
going class are the shocks due to actual movements of parts of the 
earth’s crust. These are to be regarded as subsidmry phenom^ 
accompanying the slow massive movements which will be dealt with 
in a subsequent section. In fact, earthquakes form the most important 
part of the evidence for the occurrence of such movements at the 
present time. The shocks of this class are now considered to be due 
to sudden slipping of the walls of a dislocation, such as a fault or 
thrust plane. The walls of such dislocation planes are rough ^d the 
friction is great, so that when a slip does occur a sudden jar is com- 
municated to the surrounding rocks. It appears that the actual amoimt 
of slipping needed to produce a considerable shock is very small, us^y 
only a fraction of an inch. In some cases, however, relative di^lace- 
ments measurable by feet have been suddenly brought about du^ 
earthquake-shocks, as in Japan in 1891 and in A^m m 189'!, wW 
the visible relative displacements amounted to about 20 and ^ feet 
respectively. Earthquakes of this kind are specially notable, m wn- 
trast to volcanic quakes, for the great extent of coun^ over which 
they can be felt. They are also always accompanied by what ^ 
known as aftershocks, a series of tremors of graduaUy decreasing in- 
tensity, which sometimes contmue for days, weeks or even mon . 
They are caused by the gradual settling down into a state of 

country, reported as earthquakes in the popular press, are due to the 
collapse of disused mines. 

Nature of Earthquakes.— An earthquake may be defined m 

the rocks of the crust by an impulse, or senes of 
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forwards in the direction of their transniiBsion : these may be 
lo!ij_dtudinal waves. In waves of distortion, the particlea vibrate ui 
directions transverse to the direction of transmiseion. By means of 
modern instrument.s of precision it has been found possible to analyse 
earthquake waves, and it is found that both kinds of waves are always 
present ; besides these, a third kind of wave consists of actu^ ondnla- 
tions of the superficial layers of the earth, of long period compand 
to the others. The different kinds of vibrations trav-el at different rates, 
so that when a record of a very distant shock is obtained the traces of 
the waves of each kin d are clearly separated. It is fonnd that the 
longitudinal waves have an average velocity of about five miles per 
second, while that of the transverse waves is about half this amount. 
At a great distance also the former are much less intense, and make 
themselves manifest as the ‘ preliminary tremors ’ which herald the 
arrival of the main shock in all great earthquakes. The main shock 
seems to be due to the joint action of the transverse waves and those 
of the third kind, the surface waves, which are propagated along the 
outer crust and therefore travel along the circumference of the spheroid. 
Waves of the other kinds travel through the earth, but not in straight 
lines, since they are refracted at the bounding surfaces of masses of 
rock of varying density ; hence the velocities of the two kinds of waves 
are different, since they are unequally refracted and arrive at different 
points at different times.^ 

Geological Effects of Earthquakes. — Although the phenomena accom- 
panying a great earthquake are such as to produce a great impx^on 
on the mind of man, their geological importance is usually considered 
to be but small. The actual changes brought about by them are 
generaUy quite insignificant, except in so far as they affect hnman 
handiwork. A very common accompaniment to important shocks is 
the formation of open cracks in the ground, especially in loose materi^, 
and from these cracks water, mud and sand are sometimes ejected : m 
mountainous regions important landsUps often occur. In Mme c^ 
there is good e\-idence of an actual change of level, with differently 
movement. Reference may be made to the visible faulto produced 
during the Mino-Owari earthquake in Japan in 1891, and the Assam 

earthquake of 1897. In New Zealand, in the year 18^, an ^ “ 
large as Yorkshire was permanently elevated several feet, and m 18OT 
part of the land bordering Disenchantment Bay, Alaslm, wm rm^ 
47 feet The classical instance of such a displacement is that jesenjed 

by Darwin in Chile in 1835, and there ia good evident to 

^ ^ 1 gcTfl.iTi stxiA in that region. 


^ For a clear and concise 


including an explanatMMtt 
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resulting in a total elevation of many hundreds of feet, sfiace the advent 
of stiil-existing species of shells.^ 

sample and Twin Earthquakes.— A comprehensive study of many 
recent shocks in Britain and elsewhere by Dr. Dav^on « has shown that 
they belong to two distinct types : in simple earthquakes there is only 
one principal shock, which is clearly due to sUpping along a fault-bne of 
the ordinary type, such as is formed by simple vertical displacement , 
in other cases the shock is double, consisting of two principal shoe s 
with a short interval of time between them : the ongm of this latter 

kind is rather obscure. 

Submarine Earthquakes. — A good many earthquakes appear to 
originate beneath the sea, and these chiefly manifest themselves by the 
waves to which they give rise : these waves often cause tremendous 
damage and loss of life on the coasts of the neighbou^g land. Their 
origin is apparently to be sought in an uplift or subsidence of the sea- 
floor. If the cause is a subsidence the sea retreats from the land before 
advancing, whereas in the case of an uplift the advancing wave is the 
first sign of disturbance. The great earthquake of Lisbon in 1755 
seems to have been of submarine origin. It also appears that earth- 
quakes may originate by the sliding of great masses of sediment down 
steep sub-oceanic slopes, such as frequently border the great continents. 
Such appears to be the cause of some of the earthquakes of the west 
coast of South America, and of some of those in the West Indies, e.g. 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

Recent Earthquakes. — Within recent times many disastrous 
«^hquakes have been recorded, and the supposed causes of some of 
them have already been mentioned. Of these, the Japanese shock of 
1891 and the Indian one of 1897 were clearly due to movements along 
lifiPA of dislocation, which were indeed clearly visible on the surface of 
the ground : to the same class belong the well-known quakes of Charle- 
ston in 1886 and Andalusia in 1884. More recent examples are the 
San Francisco earthquake of 1906, where also there was a measurable 
displacement on the surface, and the terribly destructive shock which 
destroyed the cities of Messina and Beggio on December 28, 1908. 
The Tokyo earthquake of September 1, 1923, one of the most destructive 
on record, was accompanied by great changes of level in the sea-floor. 
At one point there was an uplift of 135 fathoms, at another a depression 
of 259 fathoms. Since the sea wave was not very great, it is probable 
that these changes took place during the period of instability following 
the shock rather than during the earthquake itself. ‘ 

»_J51ow Movements. — Although the rapid movements of the crust 
described in the nrecedins sections are the most obvious and strikina 


T.O. 


The Voyage of the Beagle, Chapter XTV. 

* Davison, Great EarihqvuAee. London, 1936. 
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in some of their effects, and indeed the only ones actually visible 
vhile in progress, yet they must he regarded as more subsidiary 
incidents in a series of much greater phenomena. ’When a fracture 
is accompanied by relative displacement, it is only to be expected that 
this movement of displacement will occur intermittently, owing to 
friction between the rough fractured surfaces. These sudden slips 
give rise to earthquake shocks, and their sum-total, during the lapse 
of a long period of time, forms the greater movements which originate 
the leading structures of the visible part of the earth : these have led 
in innumerable cases to disturbances of extraordinary magnitude and 


complexity. 

It is now the custom to divide earth-movements in general into 
two major categories, epeirogeyiic or continent-building, and orogenic 
or mountain-building. The main idea is that in the first class the forces 
producing the displacements act in a vertical direction, either upward 
or downward, while in orogenic movements the forces act primarily 
in a horizontal direction, tangential to the earth. It is obvious that 
tangential forces acting on an imperfectly rigid crust must induce 
compression or crumpling, or both, and that locally there will be vertical 
components in the resulting crust-movements, but the general principle 
holds, and there is doubtless a fundamental difference in the causes of 


the two kinds of crust-movement. 

In recent years a great deal of light has been thrown on the structure 

of the earth 'in general and on the relations of its surface features by the 

study of the distribution of gravity, or perhaps it would be more correct 

to sav, the distribution of mass. Determinations, mainly by means of 

pendulum observations or in submarines, of the value of the gravity- 

constant in different parts of the world have shown that on the whole 

there is a defect of mass on the continents, especially in great mountain- 

ranges, and an excess of mass in oceanic areas. This means essentially 

that the continents are composed of lighter rocks than the floor of the 

oceans Thus in general the blocks of light rock stand up higher than 

the heavier ones, or, to put it in another way, it takes a higher colui^ 

of lighter rock than of hea^-y rock to produce the condition of eqmh- 

brium just as when two liquids of different densities are balanced 

acminst each other in a U-tube. This is the foundation of the doctrme 

of Mcaw compensation, which regards the light continents as actuaUy 

floating in a substratum of heavier rock ; the substratum must on this 

theorv be regarded as behaving in effect like a viscous liquid. There 

is, in'fact, an analogy between the isostatic floating of the continental 

blocks and the floating of icebergs or floes in water. “ I 

anv point there is an upward bulge, e.g. a mountain, on the light block 
there must be a corresponding downward bulge at its base to balance 

it and preserve equilibrium. 

It is evident that if the thickness, or weight, of such a floating block 
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is chanced it must either rise or sink- If. therefore a continent is 
reduced'in thickness by denudation it will rise, and we shall see e^•ldence 
.f such rise in a retreat of the sea. If the weight is 

tion of a continental ice-cap, or possibly by the pouring ou ' i 

basaltic lava, as in fissure eruptions, the contment wdl sink and drowned 
vaUevs wifi be found, marine deposits will extend o% er former h in 
areas, or other evidences will be seen of a nse of sea-level relatively 
to the land. Such are the true causes of epeirogenic mo^ementa in 
accordance with the doctrine of isostasy : simple nsmgs or sinkings ot 

the land areas under the laws of hydrostatics. 

It is sometimes supposed that continents may rise or sink as a result 

of forces inherent in the crust itself, but it is difficult to see how such 
can arise independent! v of bendings or warpmgs due to horizontal 
pressures, which would bring them within the category of erogenic 

movements. 

Drift— Till early in the present century it was always 

as.^nTnpd m geological discussions that the continents ha%e 
remained rooted in substantiaUy their present positions since the 
beginning of their existence, though their areas above sea-level had 
undergone considerable changes from time to time owing to variations 
in the relative level of land and sea. Many remarkable facts presenting 
very considerable difficulties in the distribution of animals and plants 
in the present and in the past were got over by the assumption of the 
appearance and disappearance of ‘ land bridges, often supposedly 
thousands of miles long, across the existing oceans. When these 
assumptions came to be studied in the light of the doctrine of i^oata?^ 
it was seen that the emergence, and perhaps even more the submergence 
to oceanic depths of such land masses was hard to explain, and was 
in any case in flat contradiction of the long-cherished doctrine of the 
permanence of ocean basins. As the knowledge of the general geology 
of the world increased other remarkable phenomena also came up for 
consideration, such as the occurrence in Arctic regions of tropical or 
semi-tropical plant-remains in Mesozoic and Tertiary strata, and 
indisputable evidence of wide-spread glaciations in low latitudes and 
in widely scattered localities (South Africa, India, Australia, tsouth 
America). AH these facts were very difficult to reconcile with the 
existing distribution of the continents in relation to each other and to 
the present position of the equator and poles. The first suggestion 
of a possible drift of the continents came from an American, F. B. 
Taylor, in 1910, but the idea is more widely associated with the name of 
Alfred Wegener, a German geographer who lost his life in the Greenland 
exploration of 1930. Among many other lines of evidence Wesener 
laid stress on several instances of a remarkable correspondence in the 
forms of continents when brought in contact on a map, or better still 
on a globe, the most remarkable being the case of South Africa and 
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South America, where the N.E. comer of Brazil fits very well into 
the Gulf of Guinea. 

It is impossible to give here even a summary of the arguments for 
and against the theory. It must suffice to say that it has received 
support from a considerable number of geologists of wide experience, 
while it has for the most part been strongly opposed by mathematicians 
and geophysicists, who are unable to find any^mechanical cause for the 
extensive movements postulated. The whole state of the controvemy 
up to 1937 has been admirably summed up by Dr. A. L. du Toit, who 
from his wide knowledge of the geology of the southern hemisphere is 
a strong supporter of the drift theory. Perhaps the fairest thing to 
say now is that at any rate the theory of continental drift can no longer 
be dismissed as the fantastic speculation of a few cranks ; it has to be 
regarded as a serious contribution to the ^udy of many problems 
hiSierto unsolved. There are several cases in geology of phenomena 
of first-class importance, admitted by every one to have occurred, 
which have as yet received no theoretical explanafaon of pneral 
acceptance ; as, for instance, mountain-building and ice ages. 

r Structural Elements of the EartlL-The most obvious division of the 
surface of the earth is into continents and oceans, but this is an ovct- 

dmpUcation: there are, in fact, intermediate forma a* 

taken into account. Both lands and seas differ a good deal m their 
nature In the lands there is a strong contrast between gr^t ar^ of 
flat-lying strata like most of European Eussia, and mountain chaiM 

e^ordinar^ convolutions. Again there is a difference the 

to W land. In the same way there are great areas of land wffich m 

ce" 

oW^tt“^^"eStlor :nd o-ceamc depths ^ 

r^roha^gThie. whereas the shaUow the co^.^^of 

:.rL"set^:w"g he 000 —^ ehmaed together 
1916. sTd edition 1922 (translated ^ (irman edition, 1929, wn^ 

much important new “»tter not i^lud^ g complete bibbography. 

Our Wat^nff Continents, Edinburgh. 19d7. wnn a 7 
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It so happened that modem geology began in England^, France 
Germany and eastern North America, which are typical 
and therefore there was a tendency to assume that the rest of 
world was similar and that there had been everywhere ^ 
interchange of land and sea. But when the enormous depth of the 

greater part of the oceans was ascertained, and later the 
S marine strata in great areas in the middles of the continente. them 
arose a doctrine of the permanence of ocean basins which of cour^ 

ca^ed too far and may have to be modified considerably in the light 
of the theory of continental drift, if this is established. But even if a 
block has moved up -and down isostatically, or laterally under the 
influence of unknown forces, it may still remain an entity. 

Leaving the deep ocean basins aside for the present we may now 
proceed to consider the structure of the continents and the shelf-ar^ 
in a little more detaU. As before stated research has now shoDvm that 
in the interiors of the continents there exist immense areas of very 
ancient rocks, which in the earlier stages of earth-history have been 
compacted into soUd masses that apparently reacted as units towards 
later crust disturbances, whatever may have been the cause of these. 
Such resistant blocks are now usually called shields. As examples we 
may mention the Canadian shield, the great area of Prwambrian roclm 
around Hudson’s Bay ; and the Baltic shield, including Scandinavia 
and Finland. Peninsular India is another example, and so in the 
southern hemisphere are the southern half of Africa, Brazil, and 
probably the western half of Australia. The Antarctic continent 

may be another. 

The question of the shelf-areas is a little more difficult to explain. 
As before stated Western Europe, usually regarded as a geological 
type area, belongs to t his category. In point of fact Western Europe 
is only a fringe to the continent of Asia, to which Russia belongs 
geologically. This is easily seen on a globe, though hardly so apparent 
in ordinary maps, owing to the use of many scales in an atlas.^ Europe 
is not a continent at all. The North Sea, the Baltic and the Irish Sea 
and English Channel are typical shelf-seas, only exceeding 100 fathoms 
in a narrow channel off the coast of Norway. On the other hand, the 
Mediterranean is fairly deep, owing to special causes. The land of 
Western Europe is mainly covered by shallow-water marine sediments 
and the whole constitutes a shelf-area, which at present is more land 
than sea. For the opposite case, where the shelf is more sea than 
land, the best examnle is the western half of the Malay Archipelago, 


^ Mach loose t hinkin g has been introdaced into geology by the careless use of 
maps on different projections and with different scales. Worst of all are maps 
of the world on Mercator’s projection which, for example, magnify Greenland 
aboni twenty times. The oidy safe medium for geologi<^ theorising is a globe. 
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where the sea between Singapore and Borneo though very wide is 
extremely shallow. The eastern half, though deeper, is studded with 
innumerable islands. 

Without entering into a mass of detail it may be said that any 
region of the world where most of the geological systems are present 
and represented 
regarded as a shelf-area. 

On the other hand, it has been found that the great mountain chains 
of the world are largely composed of marine strata of enormous thick- 
ness and of obviously shallow-water character. Now it is self-evident 
that shaUow-water sedimentation can only be maintained for scores of 
thousands of feet if the floor of the sea sinks at the same rate as the 
sediment is deposited. Therefore it is concluded that the sites of future 
mountain chains must have been weak zones of the earth’s crust where 


by marine strata of not excessive thickness is to be 


the floor was depressed concurrently with the deposition of the sedi- 
ment : again, consistently with the doctrine of isostasy; the floor of 
the sea was depressed by the weight of the sediment piled on it. Why 



Fio. 68. — ^Diagrammatio Sscrnox of a Gbosyscukai.. (After Haug.) 

these weak zones in the crust should have existed we do not know, 
but undoubtedly they did exist. The typical example is the Medit«- 
ranean region which was afterwards crumpled up to form the Alpine 
chains. These weak zones are called geosynclinals (Kg. 68), sinTO the 
arrangement of the sediments in them must be that of a ^syncline. 

Therefore we see that the elements composing the earth’s crust are 
the ocean basins, the continental blocks, the shelf-areas and the geo- 
synclines. As we have just seen, geosynclinals are not perma^nt 
features, but can be converted by pressure into folded mountain chains : 
in the same way it seems possible that a shelf-area might be compressed 
and added on to a continental block, as mountain chains clearly ha^ 
been, but in neither case is the reverse process possible. Hence it 
appears that there is a tendency for the continental blocks to grow at 

the expense of the weaker elements. It is a fact that in sev^ instances 

the border of a continental block is formed by a fold-chaip : e.g. me 
whole west side of both the Americas and the east side of A^fa^ : 
the Pacific fold-belt of Western America is mainly of late geological date. 

Plateau-building Movements— This name is appli^ to tho» vertic al 
unlifts and subsidences on a smaller scale which diversify the surface 
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of the continents ; they may be described as producing minor platforms 
on the general surface of the continental masses, and are therefore to 
be regarded as a sub-class of epeirogenic movements. Structures of 
this kind are not largely developed in Britain, or, indeed, in Europe ; 
to study them satisfactorily we must turn to Western America, where 
they have been worked out in great detail by the members of the 
United States Geological Survey. In the great plateau region of 
Colorado and Utah the following types of structure have been 
recognised : — 

(1) TJirUa Structure . — This is well seen in the Uinta Mountains. It 
consists of two large monoclinal flexures, in opposite directions, each 
with the downthrow on the external side, lea\’ing a broad elevated 






Fig. 69. — Types of Stktjctubes produced by Plateau-btjildino Movbmemts. 

(After Powell, with slight modifications.) 

a, Uinta structure ; b. Park Plateau type ; c, Kaibab structure ; 

* d. Basin-range structure. * 



tableland between them (Fig. 69 a). In the particular case referred to 

the flexure on one side passes over into a fault, with a throw of some 
thousands of feet. 

(2) A special modification of this type is afforded by the Park 
Plateau, which con^tutes the Yellowstone Park region, and appears 
to be connected mth the intrusion of a mass of igneous rock below 
the uplifted portion. In the present state of our knowledge it is 

cause or the effect of the 
uplift, but at any rate it is clear that the two phenomena are intimatelv 

connected (Fig. 69 6). ^ 

(3) E^b Structure.— This name is applied when the discontinuity 

oi the strata is more marked r here there Jo ^ 
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large throw, without flexuring. The difference between this and the 

Uinta structure is only one of degree (Kg- 69 c). 

(4) Basin-^ange Structure.— ^‘sxe flexuring i» stiU less conspicuous, 

and the whole area is broken up by faults into blocks of var3ring dkape 
and size, tilted at various angles. The general result of the actiaa of 

denudation on a region of this kind is the 
production of a number of hill-ranges com- 
posed of a clearly marked escarpment and 
dip-slope, the crest of the escarpment run- 
ning closely parallel to the bounding fault 
on the upthrow side. This type is often 
spoken of as block-structure (Fig. 69 d). . 

Block-straeture in Brit£un 

# 

stated, structures of such simplicity are 
rare m Britain, owing to the extensive 
prevalence m this country of mountain- 
building movements and their attendant 
folding and faulting of the strata. A good 
example is afforded by the fractures affect- 
ing the Carboniferous and older rocks of 
the Pennine chain in West Yorkshire, 
Durham, Westmorland and the east of 
Cumberland. The most important of th^ 
fractures are the CJraven, Dent, Pennine 
and Tynedale faults, and these, with’ others 
of less importance, divide the country into 
a series of blocks at different levels. Con- 
spicuous examples of fault-scarps are seen 
in the great scars near Settle, and in the 
Cross Fell range, which bounds the Eden 
valley on the east (see Fig. 70). 

Horsts. — A study of differential move- 
ments has shown that certain well-defined 
blocks tend to stand up as hard and im- 
movable masses, while the areas around 
them sink; these fixed masses ate now 
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designated by the Gem^ term 
Horst, for which there is no satisfactory 
equivalent in English (Fig. 7l).‘ The 
Highlands of Scotland, north of the 

Grampian fault, and the Southern Uplands ^e 8°®*^ ^ 

hor2 while between them occurs the depr^ area of tte (^ntod 

VaW. Tbe Black Fo^t and ^ 

Rhine valley may also be mentioned (Figs. 7 . ) 

i The litoral ineaninjB of the word is eagle’s nest or eyne. 
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larger scale the African continent appears to be one of the most stable 
segments of the earth’s crust, since it has apparently never been sub- 
merged since very early geological times. Horsts play a very important 
part in the economy of mountain-building movements, since they form 



Fig. 71. — Horst MoirKTATN. 
This is the reverse of a rift-valley. 


fixed masses which largely control the direction and results of lateral 
thrusts, when these occur in the same area. This will be clearly seen in 
a later section, when the trend-lines of the Alpine and other mountain- 
chains are considered. The ultimate reason why some parts of the crust 
are more stable than others is not known, but it is probably connected 
with the development of dominant structure-lines at a very early period 
of the earth’s history. 



Fio. 72. The Rhine flowing in a Rift-valley. 

1, Granite; 2-7, Mesozoic rocks; 8, 9, Tertiary and Recent. 


c-Hift-valleys.— aosely connected with block-structure and horats 
are the remarkable long narrow sunken areas known as Rift-valleys or 
Graben. In these a strip of country has been let down between parallel 
faults to form a depression, and in one case at least part of the floor of 
such a depression is far below sea-level. This is the great Rift-vaUey 
of Syria and Eastern Africa, one of the most remarkable physiographical 
featiiies on the face of the globe. This depression begins in NoXm 
Pal^ine ; it forms the vaUep of the Jordan and the Dead Sea • the 
surface of the latter is nearly 1 ,300 feet below that of the Mediterranean 
Iftorn hence it is continued down the Gulf of Akaba and the Red Sea 
IWy opposite Aden it turns to the south-west, and soon splits into 

llteZdolf d cTi “t'*™ '■ due south, and contains 

Lakes Rudolf and Stephanie : it appears to die out in the neighbourhood 
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curved 


and gives 


of Kilimanjaro- The western branch has a 
rise to the great valley in which lie the Albert and Albert Edward 
NyanzaSj Tanganyika and Nyassa. All these lakes are long, narrow 
and deep, indicating depressions in the floor of the valley, which 
appears to be undulating. The Victoria Nyanza, on the other hand, 
is wide and shallow, and lies on the plateau between the two branches 
of the rift-valley. The valley appears to be everywhere bounded by 
faults, which are usually complex, in the form of step-faults, and the 
dip of the strata forming the bounding blocks appears to be generally 
a wav from the rift, as if the latter had been formed by the coUapse of 



Fig. 73, 


Rrrr-VALLKY of thb Rhutb 


crown 


of an anticlinal arch. The foregoing is the interpretation 
accented of this remarkable stmctural feature. But some 
eeoloXts weU acquainted with the country, or parts of h^e put 
forwaS a totaUy different explanation, namely, that the ^ “ 

Wn Lced down by over-thrusting - - -ther side. The 


be left open 
different parts. ^ 


further detailed work in all parts 
try, some 5,000 miles long, and must therefl 
different explanations may be found to 


» Gregory. T^e Rift VaUeys and Geclogy of East Africa. 


London, 1921# 
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The structure of the valley of the Rhine between the horsta of the 
Black Forest and the Vosges is very similar to this (Fig. 73), and the 
Central Valley of Scotland between the Highlands and the Southern 
Uplands is essentially a rift-valley. It is separated from the ancient 
gneisses and schists of the Highlands by the great Grampian fault, 
which has a maximum throw of some 14,000 feet. The Palaeozoic rocks 
of the Southern Uplands are bounded on the north by another fault 
nearly parallel to the Grampian fault, while the floor of the valley 
between the faults is occupied by comparatively undisturbed Old Red 
Sandstone and Carboniferous rocks, many of which are volcanic. It 
may be mentioned in passing that igneous rocks and volcanoes, both 
recent and extinct, are abundant in the African rift- valley, and indeed 
it seems that the formation of rift-valleys is usually accompanied by 
volcanic action. 

'.-'Bohmei^ence and Emergence of Land. — A detailed study of the 

hthological character and included organisms of the stratified rocks 
affords abundant evidence of the occurrence in past times of varying 
physical conditions, by which a large part of the earth’s surface in the 
shelf-areas has been alternately raised into land and depressed below 
sea-level. Even at the present day there are to be seen along our 
coast-line clear indications of changes in the relative levels of land and 
sea occurring within recent times, and even now in progress. The 
most important physical features of recent date bearing on this point 
are the raised beaches and lines of c liffs whose base is now above high- 
water mark : these indicate emergence, while submerged forests and 
drowned valleys show a movement in the opposite direction. In the case 
of submergence the evidence is naturally more diflficult to trace clearly, 
since the rise of the water-level conceals the handiwork of the sea at 
lower levels. When a beach or shore-line sinks beneath the waves its 
characteristic features are hidden from our sight and soon destroyed by 
marine erosion, or covered up by deposition of sediment. In many cases, 
however, submerged terrestrial accumulations, and even the handiwork 
of man, can ^ clearly seen, as for example in excavations for docks. 
In some d^icts the rabmarine topography, as revealed by soundings, 
gives unmistakable evidence of submergence or drouming of land. 

Changes of Level in Uie Baltic. — One of the most satisfactory cases of 
change of level occurs in the southern part of Sweden on the shores 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, and this is of classic interest, since it was investi- 
gated by ^Isius and by Linnaeus. The whole case is admirably 
snmmansed by Lyell m his Principles. Early in the eighteenth centuiw 
the apparent faU of the sea in southern Sweden attracted the attention 
H estii^ted its rate to be about forty inches per century. 

fik*’ - phenomenon to a general faU of sea-level aU over the 
world, but It WM soon pointed out that in other districts there was no 
evidence of such a general faU, but indications of a movement in the 
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opposite direction. In 1749 Linnaeu.s mea.'surt'd the distance between 
a large stone and the .‘^ea at Trcllclwg, in the extreme south of Sweden, 
and in 1836 tliis distance was found to have docTea.sed by RXt feet. 
Again, at Malmo, a few miles farther north, an ancient street pavement 
was found 8 feet below sea-level. It was evident on further investiga- 
tion that the movement was not a simple vertical uplift or subsidence 
of the country as a whole, but varied in amount and in direction in 
different places. According to Lvell’s summing up, Scania is sinking, 
whereas at Stockholm the land is ri.-iing 6 inches per centurv, and at 
Gefle, still farther north. 2 or 3 feet per century. Xs will be seen in 
the next section, in the north of Norway there is abundant evidence 
of recent elevation : hence it appears that the Scandinavian peninsula 
is being tilted round an axis a little south of Stockholm. The shores 
of the Baltic are, of course, specially suitable for this kind of investiga- 
tion, as there are practically no tides to complicate matters. 

Raised Beaches.— Where land has undergone emergence from what- 
ever cause in recent times, old shore-lines are found above high water 
mark. These may be of two kinds ; on the one hand there are terraces 
of shingle and ordinary beach material, often with shells, and, on the 
other hand, wave-cut platforms or terraces in rock or boulder-elay, 
with little or no loose material. Raised beaches or strand lines are 
specially characteristic of high northern and southern latitudes and are 
specially well developed in Norway, where they are found up to 600 feet 
or more. Moreover, it is found that when traced along a fjord towards 
its head they often rise in level, indicating that the middle of the country 
has been elevated more than the coast. This is thought to be due to a 
general isostatic recovery from the depression due to the weight of the 
ice-cap during the Glacial period, which would necessarily be thicker 
and heavier in the interior than along the coast. 

Round the Scottish coast there is a series of raised beaches at various 
levels up to 100 feet above present high water mark. Of these, the 
most conspicuous occur at 100 feet, 50 feet and 25 feet respectively. 
The two higher ones date back to the Glacial period, as is shown by 
their fossils and their relations to the boulder-clays and other drift 


deposits. The lowest beach contains a fauna like that of the present 
seas. The raised beaches are traceable more or less continuously all 
round Scotland except in the extreme north, but the upper one, or 
hundred-foot beach, is only found in scattered places. The middle and 
lower beaches are very conspicuous features of the west coast, especially 
on the shores of Loch Linnhe and many of the sea-lochs opening into 
it, and also in the Isle of Skye. Raised beaches have also been dotect^ 
on the shores of Morecambe Bay, near Pentreath in Anglesey, and in 
South Wales, Devonshire, Cornwall and the south of Ireland. One of 
these, in the neighbourhood of Cork, is clearly anterior to the oldest 

of the Irish boulder-clays. 
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(l) TEMPLE OF SERAPIS, POZZCOLI. 



(n) MISTI, >'EAK AREQI'IPA, PERU. A CONE COMPOSED OF \SH SllOWixr 

THE CHARACTERISTIC COXCAVE CCRVE. 










CHANGES OF LEVEL IN THE BAY OF NAPLES 


Submergence of Land. — On the other hand there is to be seen on many 
coasts conclusive proof that the sea now stands higher relatively to the 
land than it once did. It is hardly necessary to enter into detail as 
to the nature of the evidence brought forward to prove this point. In 
some cases the lower streets of ancient towns are now at or near sea- 
level, or have been swept away altogether. On the west coa.st of 
Greenland Eskimo huts may now be seen standing in the sea, and so on. 
In many lands there exist traditions of former cities now below sea- 
level, and even legends of lost continents, such as Atlantis and the Land 
of Lyonesse. In some cases there appears to be some foundation for 
these stories, and the existence of the drowned city of Ys, in the Bay of 
Douamenez in Brittany, seems to be well established. There is no 
doubt, however, that in some places the effects of coast erosion have 
been mistakenly put forward as proofs of submergence ; and in other 
instances the evidence is capable of more than one interpretation. 
The loss of great tracts of land and thriving seaports in eastern England 
seems to be entirely due to coast erosion.^ 


Changes of Level in the Bay of Naples. — An interesting case of oscilla- 
tion of levels, which has given rise to much discussion, is that of the 
so-called Temple of Serapis at Pozzuoli, near Naples (Plate XXIII (i)). 
The chief remains of this building, which was probably a market rather 

ars about 40 feet high. Their 
surface is smooth up to 12 feet above the base ; the next 9 feet are 


than a temple, consist of three marble pill 


plentifully pierced by borings of Lithodomus ; the remaining part of 
the pillars is untouched by boring animals. The pavement of the 
building is at the present time slightly below mean sea-level. Below 
this present pavement excavations in 1828 showed the presence of 
another at a depth of 5 feet. According to Lyell, the deposits which 
filled up the lower part of the building were composed of an alternation 
of calcareous sinter and volcanic ashes. The sequence of events here 
indicated is rather complex, but may be summarised briefly as follows. 
After the construction of the earlier pavement depression occurred, 
so that the building was reconstructed at a higher level, and the great 
pillars were then set up. Deposits of sinter and ash were formed inside 
this building to a height of 12 feet, and at a stiU later period depression 
occurred to a depth of at least 20 feet. The lower portions of the pillars 
were protected by the sinter and ash, but a zone about 9 feet high was 
exposed to the action of marine boring organisms, while the rest of 
the pillars was above sea-level. The most recent movement has been 
elevation, bringing the ground to its present level.* 

By some writers aU this has been attributed to variations of sea-level 
but on other parts of the neighbouring coast line there is evidence of 
both submergence and emergence of varying amounts in different places, 

^ See referrace in footnote on p. 144. 

Lyell, Principles of Geology, lOth edition, 1872, voL ii, p. 164. 
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quite inconsistent with general changes of sea*level, and it is clear that 
it was the land that moved. Pozzuoli is in a volcanic district, quite 
close to Monte Nuovo, which was active in the sixteenth century, and 
there is no doubt that the effects there seen are the result of real differ- 
ential mnvpmpnts and disturbances of the earth s 


crust 


different directions at different times 


above with reference to special 

ca^s, it must not be assumed that the level of the sea has never varied. 
A large depression of the sea-floor anywhere would necessarily lower 
the sea-level ail over the world, unless, as seems probable, such a 
depression has to be compensated by uplift somewhere else. There is 
evidence that during the Pleistocene ice ages the general level of the 
oceans throughout the world was actually lowered considerably by the 
transfer of a'" large volume of water to the land in the form of ice. 
Accordin^^ to Professor R. A. Daly this lowering was as much as 200 
or even 300 feet : it seems probable, however, that this estimate is 

exaggerated. 

Submerged Forests. — Around the shores of the British Isles and else- 
where there are often to be seen beds of peat and vegetable soils con- 
tainincT stumps of trees in the position of growth, either between ride- 
marks" or below the level of the lowest tides. In most cases these 
undoubtedlv show submergence. It appears, however, that sw^ps 
mav form behind shingle bars, at a level below that of the sea o^tade : 
if the shingle barrier washed away and the swamp overflowed by 
the sea. a fake appearance of submergence might be produced, so that 
the eNridence from apparently submerged forests and peat-bogs mu^ be 
received with some caution. Submerged forests have been observed at 
manv points around the British coasts, and especiaUy m Cheslme ^d 
Lancadiire. on the shores of the Bristol Channel, along the English 
ChaLd, and near the mouth of the Tees. They ^ less common m 
Gotland but have been observed on the coast of Fife and elsewhere. 
Some of the best examples have been discovered durmg excavario^ 
for lo^ks and harbour works. The close association of subme^ei 

EnXrhas revealed a compHcated history of alternate aobmergeoca 

and emereence in that region. . r .a 

Mountain Building.-The origin of monntam chau^ is one ^ 

“S^e'St'fndtrat’t^vlowInTxtra^aryco^ 

“I" 

coniin^. _ 'cehich are simply giant volcanoes . 

?hen oridn is obvious and is discussed m the next f ^^i 

mountains are built up of sedimentary rocks formed in the sea, some 



TYPES OP FOLDING 



of quite recent geological date, as for example the Eocene marine 
limestones found up to 16,000 feet or more in the Himaluyus. The 
first point to be noticed is that such mountains always do form long 
and comparatively narrow chains : they never occur for example in 
square or circular blocks. This must have a meaning. The next point 
is that the rocks composing such chains often include great thicknesses 
of strata of shallow-water origin, whereas the rocks of the same age in 
adjoining areas outside the chain are generally thin and of quite different 
lithological character. AH these facts-taken. together have led to the 
conclusion that mountain chains originate in long narrow unstable areas 
undergoing depression and infilling by sediment — in short, geosynclinals. 

The inference from all this is plain : that the geosynclinals have 
somehow been squeezed between approaching strong blocks of the 
crust and made to bulge up, with tremendous crumpling and compres- 
sion. The difficulty is the theoretical explanation. Since opinions 
differ so much the subject will not be dealt with here. The object of 
this book is description of facts, not discussion of theories, many of 

which in this case are founded on unproved assumptions, while none 
have a secure basis of fact.^ 


' Types of Folding. — The Jura mountains afford one of the best known 
examples of folding of moderate degree and simple type. This region 
has been studied with special care by many Swiss and French geologists 
and the results attained are more than usually reliable owing to the 
construction of many long railway tunnels, up to 5 miles or more in 
length. The strata include Permian, Mesozoic and Tertiary resting on 
a crystalline basement and one of the most notable features is that the 
later rocks, about 3,000 feet thick, have come unstuck from the crystal- 
line basement, Permian and lower Trias, and sUd towards the north 
the salt and anhydrite beds of the Middle Trias acting as a lubricant 
(^l^nt of the French geologists). This shows that folding of this 
kmd m a narrow zone, here about 30 miles wide, is a superficial pheno- 
menon. In this instance the folding is more or less symmetrical with 
only an occasional overfold or overthrust to the north, as in the 
Grenchenberg and Hauenstein tunnels.* Evidently the pressure from 

™ “ore powerful. As is usual in this kind 

of foldmg each mdiyidual anticline does not extend very far along the 

strike but tends to die out and to be replaced by others having a parallel 

toction but a little distance to the north or south, so that in plan 

the anticlmes form a series of long, narrow, overlapping lentils. 

f fi, J^ave encroached on the sunken rift-vaUey 

of the Khme, whereas they are stopped by the horsts of the Vosges and 

“ references 

of the Jura* in this book is paS£l/ 
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tbe Black Forest. As will appear later the Jura folding is connected 
with that of the Alps and really represents the dying away of the 
pressure on the northern side of the Alpine geosynclinal. The Mesozoic 
strata continue for a long distance to the north flat-lying and almost 
undisturbed. 

The Appalachian fold-belt of the eastern United States is of the sa me 
type as the Jura on a larger scale. The folded area is neatly 1,000 miles 
long and has a maximum width of about 125 rmles. The area consists 
of an enormous thickness of Palaeozoic marine sediments of geosynclinal 
type and on the east lies a block of ancient crystaUine rods. The 
major pressure came from this side, hence the folds in this region are 
somewhat overturned and there are a few thrust-planes ; the middle 
part consists of more or less symmetrical anticlines and synclines and 
the disturbance dies out gradually to the west in the gentle rolls of the 
strata in the Pennsylvanian coal and oil field, where oil-bearing struc- 
tvaes show dips as low as one or two degrees. It is not known whether 
there is a discontinuity at the base, as in the Jura, but it has been 
calculated that one should exist, at least in the eastern half, at a depth 
of ten miles.^ 

Both here and in the Jura the topography is closely related to the 
structure, longitudinal valleys and anticlinal hiU-ranges being con- 
spicuous. Here and there rivers cut across the ranges in transverse 
valleys, some of which, in the Jura at any rate, are tear-faults. 

Some examples of simple folding in the British Isles will be given 

later. 


Folding of the types so far described is brought about with little 
or no change in the character of the rocks concerned, and no mineralogi- 
cal changes, such as take place in the higher grades. The necessary 
adjustments are made by very simple means, such as opening and 
closing of joints,® sliding along bedding planes, plastic deformation of 
clays, faulting and irregular fracturing and a certain amoxmt of 
brecciation : relative movements of rock-masses are often shown by 
slickensiding. \Vhen soluble rocks, such as salt, gypsum and anhydrite 
are present, strange effects are sometimes produced, of which the basal 
sliding in the Jura, already mentioned, is a mild example. These 
effects win be dealt with in a later section. It is obvious that in all 
questions of final structure as a result of compression and folding, the 
relative hardness of the rock-masses concerned is a dominating factor. 

The Alpine Mountain-ch^. — Most mountain systems are much more 
complex than the Appalachians, and present a much greater v^iety of 
structure. No region of this kind has been studied so exhaustively as 

1 For a very complete dUcussion of the Appalachian 
Ulnstrations, see Bailey Willis, 13th Annual Report of the U.S. Geol. Survey, 1891 2. 

This work is a classic in the theory of mountain- build mg. «« 

* It is self-evident that vertical joints must be opened in anti^es, wmcn 

And closed in svnclines* which are compressea. 
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the Alps, and the phenomena there displayed may be briefly described 
as a type- The origin of the Alpine chains is undoubtedly to be referred 
to great thrusting movements, acting on the whole from south to north, 
with some local deviations. These thrusting movements resulted in 
the production of numerous parallel folds, which generally assumed a 
curved form, owing to the existence of horsts. These horsts cause the 
folds to deviate from the general direction, which is at right angles to 
the pressure, and the arrangement of the Alpine folds is curved. It is 
to be noted that the term Alpine system is used by modern writers in 
a very extended sense, to include not only all the mountain-ranges 
runnins from the south-east of France through Switzerland and North 

O ^ 

Italy into the Tirol and Austria, but also the chains of the Carpathians 
and the mountains of Transylvania 
Crete and Cyprus, the Apennines, and the Atlas Mountains of North 


, the Balkans, the Dinaric Alps, 


Africa. 


This system in its present form is of Tertiary age, though 


clearly founded on the ruins of earlier chains. 


The structure of the Alpine mountain system and the mutual rela- 


tions of its various parts can perhaps be most clearly seen in Moravia 
and Silesia, where the arrangements are simpler than in Switzerland or 
France. According to Suess and other writers, the whole may here be 
divided into three parts, from north to south, as follows : (1) the Fore- 


land, (2) the chain of the Carpathians, (3) the sunken area of Hungary. 

The name Foreland is given to the region composed of masses of older 
rocks which limited the extent and to a certain degree controlled the 
form of the Alpine system towards the north. In the area under con- 


sideration the foreland consists of three parts : the Russian platform 
to the east, the Sudeten Mountains in the centre, and the Archaean 
massif of Bohemia farther west. The Russian platform is composed 
of generally horizontal strata, while the Sudeten are a folded mountain- 


chain of much older date. The folds of the Carpathians have 
encroached on these structures, so that the horizontal rocks of the 
Russian platform and the Sdesian coal-field are known to be continued 


under the folded chains, which here strike east and west, and can be 
seen to override the older folds of the Sudeten, which have a N.W.-S.E. 
strike. Farther to the west similar relations hold (see Fig. 73, p. 202) ; 
and in Western Switzerland the structure is further complicated by the 
interposition of the Jura region, and a broad area of low relief, the 
plain of Central Switzerland, between the Alps proper and the foreland. 


The Alps. — Under this general designation is included the great mass 
Df mountains forming the south-east of France, the south and ea^t of 
Switzerland, part of Northern Italy and the Tirol. The Carpathians 
possess the same general structure, and are, as before pointed out, the 
iirect continuation of the main zone of folding towards the east By 
most recent writers the Alps of Switzerland are divided into two parts : 
,1) the Pre-Alps, which extend from Dauphine past the Lake of Geneva 
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towards the north-east, and consist of Secondary and Lower Tertiary 
rocks, very highly folded and much overthrust ; (2) the High Alps, 
comprising the most elevated portions of the mountain region, such as 
the Mont Blanc massif, the Valais Alps, and the Bernese Oberland. 
Of late years there has been, and still is, much controversy as to the 
actual structure of these two regions ; in many parts there is evidence 
of extraordinary complexity, and numerous interpretations have been 
put forward by Escher von der Liinth, E. Suess, Heim, Rothpletz, 
Schardt, Bertrand, Lugeon, Argand, Staub, Kober, Ampferer, E. E. 
Suess, Heritsch, Collet and many others. The whole subject is highly 
controversial and there are important differences of interpretation 
between the Swiss and the Austrian schools of Alpine geology. The 
student should be warned that it is not necessary to accept unreservedly 
every passage in the literature, since some things which appear to be 
simple statements of fact are in reality nothing but interpretations of 
difficult and often conflicting evidence. The great majority of the 
books on Alpine geology have been defimtely written in support of 
some particular theory. It is unfortunately true that all along the 
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interpretations put forward have been getting more and more com- 
plicated, and there seems to be little hope of any simplification. 

The earliest and simplest interpretation supposed that the m a in 
chains of the Alps possessed what is commonly called fan-structure : 
that is to say a series of great arches, each composed of a number of 
subsidiary folds with axes dipping towards a central line. The result 
of the denudation of such an anticlinorial fan is to expose the oldest 
rocks along the central parts of the chain, while the flanks show narrow 
synclinal bands of newer rocks wedged in among the older ones and 
dipping under them. However, it was soon found that this explanation 
as a whole was inadequate. The most important part is played by 
recumbent folds with nearly flat axial planes, and therefore mverted 
lower limbs. In some cases these flat folds, which are called nappes 
in French and Decken in German, have been tom away from their roots 
and carried for great distances over the rocks below. Naturally there 
are often thrust planes and other forms of discontinuity between 
individual nappes, and a marked feature nearly everywhere is pl^c 
deformation or rock-flow. Since rocks of aU ages up to Mdle 
Tertiary at least are involved in these strange contortions, it is obvi^ 
that the folding and flow were brought about under little cover. The 

mechanics of the process stiU remain a mystery. 
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But even this is not the whole story. When the Alpine chain is 
traversed from west to east, from Dauphin^ to the Danube, higher and 
higher nappes are successively encountered, although the height of the 
mountains is if anything less. This means that the whole structure 
'pitches towards the east, like a pack of cards that has been pushed 
gently towards one side. In several places towards the east owing^ to 
transverse elevations (culminations) of the crystalline basement erosion 
has gone deep enough to show lower nappes at the bottom of holes, so 
to speak, entirely surroimded by higher nappes ; such structures are 
called windows y though skylights would really afford a better analogy. 
The Lower Engadine is largely such a window. In a sense the inverse 
of a window is what is commonly called by the German name Klippe, 
which is the equivalent of crag. These Klippen are, in fact, portions 
of an upper nappe, left isolated by erosion on the top of a lower one, 
which may consist of much newer rocks. They often form quite 
spectacular peaks, a famous example being the My then, near Schwyz, 
which consist of Jurassic limestones,^ resting on Tertiary rocks, the 
lower part of the Jurassic being itself inverted. In most instances the 
base of a klippe may be conveniently regarded as a thrust-plane, and 
indeed all boundaries between nappes are essentially thrusts. 

Although there are differences of opinion in detail, there is no doubt 
that the northward pressure was greatly preponderant ; towards the 
northern margin there are folds of smaller amplitude in which the rocks 
have moved little from their original position ; these are called 
autochthonous folds : in places they have been buried deeply under the 
recumbent nappes. Along the northern front of the main chain, 
beginning near the Lake of Geneva and forming the northern side 
of the Bernese Oberland, are many high peaks largely composed of 
Jurassic limestones ; these are called the Pre-Alps, and it is believed 
that the nappes composing them have actually passed over the main 
crystalline chains from the Mediterranean region. Collet goes so far 
as t<rcall them parts of Africa left stranded on Europe. ^ The higher 
eastern nappes, the Austrides, are also supposed to have travelled a 
long way from the south. 

The East Alpine school of geologists maintain that in the eastern Alps 
the movement was essentially from east to west, not south to north as 
in the nappe region farther to the west, the eastern Alps being partly 
thrust over the western. Towards the east also the structure is 
different, being largely flat-lying thrust-planes with imbricated struc- 
ture : flat folds with inverted middle limbs are not found, and the 
whole shows a considerable resemblance to the structure of the North- 
western Highlands of Scotland, to be described later.® There is also 

^^llct. The Structure of the Alps. London, 1936, Fig, 63, and Plate X, 

* Collet, %btd.y p. 21. 

•Heritsch, The Nappe Theory in the Alps. London, 1929. 
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still some difference of opinion as to the relations of some of the ranges 
on the southern side of the Alps, some authorities holding that they 
are thrust towards the south, thus making the whole system ultimately 
a fan, though a very unsymmetrical one. 

The Plains of North Italy and Hungary— These represent the region 
of subsidence which always occurs on the inner side of a folded chain. 
The rocks are in a state of tension, due to the forward movement of 
the folded part of the system, and they tend to settle down in blocks, 
bounded by faults, so that the structure approximates to that of a 
plateau. Lombardy and Hungary thus form land areas of low eleva- 
tion and low relief. But in other cases the subsidence has been so gr^t 
that large areas have sunk below sea-level : the Adriatic, Tyrrhenian 
and Aegean Seas are of this nature, and they are closely connoted 
with the formation of the Alpine and allied chains in Tertiary times. 

Systems of Folding. — Turning now to a consideration of more general 
cases, we find that according to the arrangements of the folds several 
distinct tvpes of structure can be recognised. As before stated, a ^ries 

anticLmes and svnclines which are symmetrical, or nearly so. 





Fio. 75.— iMBBrcATED Stbuctuke : Nobth-west HlOHUAimS. 

Tj T, Thrust -planes. 

to dtotmguished as the Jnra or Appalachton type. When the to 
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planes developed in the North-western High- 

[a^,therein many places the blocks between the 
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speaking generally, form a syncline (Fig. 76). The structure of North 
Wales, between the Menai Straits and Shropshire, belongs to this type. 

Examples of Folding in the British Isles. — For the formation of a 
folded area of Jura or Appalachian type it is essential that the strata 
should be fairly uniform in character over a considerable area, and 
that the pressure should also act with a certain amount of uniformity. 
These conditions do not seem to have been attained anywhere in the 
British Isles, where the folded regions always show considerable com- 
plexity of structure, and there is generally much faulting and thrusting 
where the movements have been at all intense. The important dis- 
turbances which affected the strata of the south of England in Middle 


Tertiary times have given rise to structures of moderate simplicity, so 
far as concerns the Mesozoic and Lower Tertiary rocks. The south and 
south-east of England consists, broadly speaking, of two anticlines and 
two synclines with parallel axes. The synclines form the London Basin 
and the Hampshire Basin ; these are separated by the broad arch of 



FlO. 76. SYNCia^TORUTM. 


the Wealden uplift, which is itself probably an anticlinorium, and is 
continued westward through the Chalk Downs of Hampshire : the 
southern anticline of the Isle of Wight and the Isle of Purbeck has been 
in part dissected by the sea, but enough remains to show its original 
structure. This anticline is markedly asymmetric : in the Isle of 
Wight the northern limb is vertical, and in the Isle of Purbeck the beds 
are even inverted, the anticline passing over into a reverse fault or 
thrust-plane. 

One of the most conspicuous anticlinal arches in the British Isles is 
that which forms the southern part of the Pennine chain in Derbyshire 
and the south of Lancashire and Yorkshire. The movement which 
gave rise to this uplift is of an age intermediate between the Carboni- 
ferous and the Permian, since the Carboniferous rocks are folded, while 
the Permian strata lie almost horizontally on their denuded edges. 

approximately the same age is the folding which has affected the 
Devonian and Carboniferous strata of Devonshire, and a good example 
of isoclinal folding is to be seen on a small scale in the cliffs and on the 
beach at and near Ilfracombe. Reference has already been made to 
the imbricated structure and thrust-planes of the North-west High- 
lands, and these will be described more fully in the stratigraphical 
section of this book. They are developed on a great scale, but some 
of the thrust-planes of the Alps and Scandinavia are of even greater 
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FRAME FOLDING 

magnitude. In most of the cases referred to, the upper blocks have 
moved forward farther than the lower, but in explanation of certain 
peculiarities of structure and outcrop observable in the English Lake 
District it has been suggested that the lower blocks have moved forward 
farther than the upper ones. This may also be expressed by saying 
that the upper blocks have lagged behind the lower (Fig. 78). The 



Fio. 78 . — Map SHOwrs^o Faixts to the West of the Head of Windeemere 

(Aft<?r Marr.) 

a. Volcanic Rocks ; 6, Coniston Limestone ; c, Coni.ston Flags ; 
d, Coniston Grits; L, L, Lag Fault; T T, Tear Fault. 

planes along which relative displacement has occurred are therefore 
called lag-jplanes. In this connexion it may be observed that the term 
merthrust is founded on an assumption that the upper blocks moved 
forward ; this is not in all cases demonstrated, and a backward move- 
ment of the lower blocks, or widerthrust in the opposite direction, would 
produce precisely the same effect, so far as the resulting geological 
structure is concerned. It is believed that this has often occurred. 

Frame Folding. — In North Germany and Holland as well as in parts 
of western North America, a peculiar type of structure usually known 
as frame folding {Rahmenfalding) is of considerable importance. It 
seems to come about when areas of more recent sedimentation have 
been subjected to pre.s.sure between fold-ridges of older date, which 
form the frame. The result is that the newer rocLs with their older 
foundations are broken up into blocks that undergo differential ?nove- 
ment, tilting and bending, and even slight overthrusting. On the other 
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hand some of the phenomena suggest occasional tension and settling, 
probablv alternating with the compression. So far as the writer knows, 
no comprehensive account exists in English of this type of structure, 
which has been found to be of great significance in explorations for coal, 
salt or oil in North-western Germany and Holland.^ It is possible that 
the region thus disturbed about Portlandian times extends under the 
east of England.” The general name employed in Germany for the 
disturbances of this epoch is the Cimmerian fold system, from the 
Crimea, where it began about the end of the Trias and travelled slowly 
north-westwards across Europe. This is one of the clearest cases we 
have of the progress of an earth-wave. 

Superficial Effects of Earth-movements. — Geological processes are so 

slow in their action that it is usually impossible to observe them in 


progress. However, such movements are occasionally manifested by 
earthquakes and their accompaniments ; rock-falls, landslips, faulting, 
elevation or depression of the land. Moreover, the mere existence of 
steep slopes, whether due to uplift or simply to denudation often occa- 
sions soil-creep or rock-creep, which of course are closely related to 


landslips. 

Intensive exploration in the almost vegetation-less oil-bearing areas 
of Persia has revealed some remarkable structural features which can 
only be explained as being due to sliding, bending and folding of rocks 
now undergoing denudation, these effects being solely due to gravity 
at the surface, although their elevation into the present mountain 
ranges is of course due "to folding of the ordinary orogenic type. It is 
coupon enough for masses of hard rock overlying softer ones to slide 
or fall down during denudation, but in this area large sheets of rock, 
measurable bv miles, have not only slipped, but have actually under- 
gone pronounced folding and even inversion. The rocks concerned are 
massive limestones, interstratified with marls, gypsum and other plastic 
types. Details cannot be given here : reference should be made to 
the literature, which is accessible in any geological library.^ 


Salt Plugs and Salt Domes. — A most remarkable subsidiary effect of 
Idina is seen in several areas where the strata include important beds 
■ rock-salt, gypsum and other soluble salts. Salt-domes are numerous 
the frame-folded area of North-western Germany, where many are 
-ploited and therefore their structure is well known m detail, and 
It. tbp nil-bearing Gulf Coast region of the United States, ^me 


occurrences 


thickness 


1 See Bucher. The Deformation of (he Earih^sCruJ '’a IS d^eiript“n 

wiU be found in Arkell. Th^ J urassic Systeynjn Great Bntaxn, Oxford, 1933, p- 

S Ka.>ta!l. GeeAe^iical 599 and Quart. Jour. Geai. 

® Harri'^on anil laK*on, Ocol, Alag*-, Ixxi., 1-.34, p. - , V 
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perhaps up to 20,000 feet, of folded strata and have reached the surface. 
At the outcrops the salt often flows and makes a very good imitation 
of a glacier, A strange feature here is that the salt has brought up 
with, it masses of Cambrian and perhaps older strata not otherwise 
known in the region. The salt-plugs, some of which have an area of 
several square miles, and one of 40 square miles, have usually broken 
through an anticline or a dome, without much apparent relation to 
structure. It is not clear whether they have been forced up by the 
mere weight of the folded rocks, or whether tangential forces were still 
in operation at the time of their intrusion. In some cases at any rate 
the salt still appears to be in movement.^ 

At one time it was believed that soluble salts had been carried in 
solution into domes and other suitable structural features where pressure 
was relieved, but in the Persian instances this was certainly not the 
case, as solutions could not have carried up the Cambrian rocks ; in 
many German salt-domes also the intense contortion seen in the salt- 
beds negatives this idea. The actual transport is now attributed to 
plastic flow and to a considerable extent it simulates the movement of 
glacier ice. 

Compression in Folded Chains. — It is obvious that when a gcosyncline, 
originally consisting of flat-lying or gently dipping marine strata, is 
crumpled up by tangential pressure into a fan, an anticlinorium or a 
mass of recumbent folds, there must be a very considerable shortening 
of the distance between the edges of the approaching blocks, the jaws 
of the vice. Many attempts have been made to estimate the amount 
of this shortening in different instances, but the figures given for the 
same system by different workers vary so enormously, often from tens 
to hundreds of miles, that it is quite useless to quote any actual ex- 
amples : so much depends on the interpretation of the structures. 
It is easy to see that the nappe theory of the Alps involves much greater 
compression than a simple fan, and in the case of a structure of the 
North-western Highland type, consisting mainly of thrusting of blocks 
without folding, it is difficult to see how any figures of value could be 
arrived at. Here the rocks above the highest thrust, the Moines, are 
unlike any of those below f hence it is impossible to ascertain how far 
they may have travelled. It is not a question of unravelling a tangled 
skein, and measuring the wool, but of estimating how much differential 
movement has taken place between totally unrelated blocks. This 
consideration applies with equal force to the eastern Alps. 

^ Orogenetic Zones. — It has already been explained that mountain 
chains anse on the site of long narrow previously depressed areas called 
geosyncbnals. A notable feature in the distribution of such orogenetic 
zon^ IS their tendency to occur at the margins of the groat continental 
blocks. This IS specially notable in the Pacific, which is very largely 

^ Harrison, Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., ixxxv, 1930, p. 463, 
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bounded by mountain chains of not very ancient date, main ly Ter- 
tiary ; many of these are more or less curved and some take the form 
of festoons of islands ; e.g. the Aleutians, the Kurile Islands and 
Japan. As already pointed out the Alpine geosynclinal in the broadest 
sense is regarded as having been squeezed between Afaca and Europe, 
while in Asia the Himalayas are linked on to the European part of the 
Alpine system by the broad belt of mountain ranges of the Caucasus, 
Asia Min or, Iran, Afghanistan and so on. Earlier in geological history 
the whole of this enormous area was a great sea, now called Teth^, of 
which the Mediterranean is a shrunken remnant, its present diminished 
size being due to the closer approach of the northern and southern 

continents. 

Some writers regard eacli chain in the Mediterranean region as 
arising from a separate geosynclinal, whereas others, especiaUy Kober, 
consider that the whole region from the Jura to the Atlas mountains 
represents one large geosyncline, with fold-chains on its northern and 
southern margins, and an intermediate region now partly fonndeied, 
forming the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the plains of Lombardy and 
Hungary, etc. Much difference of view has arisen as to the relataons 
of the isolated chains of southern Europe : the Pyrenees and Si^ra 
Nevada in Spain ; the Balearic Isles ; Corsica and Sardinia ; and other 
land masses. On this theory also the position of the Dmmc ^ps m 
the scheme, and the relations even of the Apennmes to the Alps are 
by no means clear. Many attempts have been made to consfruct maps 
linking up aU the chains into a connected system, but m the pr^nt 
state of our knowledge all this must be regarded as higUy speculative. 

Orogenetic Epochs.-A study of the ^txatigraphical su^on m 
almost any part of the world shows that mount^ building is localised 
in time as weU as in space. In some regions it h^ rarely or nevCT 

restricted to certain periods, with long intervals of quiescen^ 
be^en So far as concerns L British Isles this is elabomted m the 
last two chapters of this book. However, although the Bn^ penods 
of disturbanL can be matched in North-western Europe and to a con- 
siderable extent in North-eastern America, they are by no m^ 
^A Tn fact it would probably be nearer to the truth to My 

that in the southern hemisphera the orogenetic epochs alternate rather 
^W^otirtirthose o! Europe, though this is perhaps an ove. 

statement of the case. successive fold-belts have fre- 

It has often been pointed out that succe^^ 
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world of equal size whose geological history is so complete, and this 
fact has had a far-reaching influence on the development of the science 
and on its nomenclature. 

Another point of much importance, emphasised long ago by Bertrand, 
is the tendency for folding to recur at later dates along the same lines 
as in earlier systems. This may be illustrated by the analogy of 
crumpled paper or corrugated iron, where further pressure would 
mainly accentuate earlier effects. This principle of posthumous folding 
is very clearly shown in southern England, where the Tertiary folds 
described in a preceding section of this chapter follow almost exactly 
the trend-lines of the earlier Armorican or Permo-Carboniferous folds, 
while in the southern Midlands posthumous uplifts of ancient buried 
N.W.— S.E. (Charnoid) axes have had important effects on Jurassic and 
Cretaceous stratigraphy. 

JSSountain Building and Igneous Activity. — Although for the sake of 
simplicity little or nothing has been said about it in this chapter, never- 
theless, igneous activity of various kinds is a very common accompani- 
ment of earth movement. Often it is a direct result of the production 
of lines or areas of weakness in the crust, either by tension or by 
compression with fracture. Thus many mountain chains consist in part 
of volcanoes, although here the vulcanicity is properly to be regarded 
as a secondary effect only, and not the prime cause of the uplift. Some 
of the island festoons of Asia are very rich in volcanoes, e.g. the Aleutian 
islands, Japan, the Philippines, and above all Java and Sumatra. 
The Andes is another highly volcanic chain, and extinct or dormant 
volcanoes are found in the north-western part of the United States and 
in Alaska. The curved island arc of the Antilles also carries volcanoes 
and the volcanoes of the Mediterranean are no doubt secondary effects 
of the foundering of that area. Other volcanic regions of the world, 
especially Iceland and Central Afirica, are probably subjected to tension. 

Many of the points here touched upon are elaborated in the two 
following chapters. 

Again earth-movements are often the direct cause of intrusions of 

molten igneous material, in some cases perhaps partly to fill up cavities 

due to uplift or up-bending of strata, although it is probable that the 

molten material follows the movement so closely that no actual empty 

space ever exists. Great masses of igneous rock are often found along 

the wres of anticlines, and it is in many cases a matter for discussion 

whether this is due to the actual intrusion of a liquid by flow, or whether 

fche igneo^ rock really represents the fusion and recrystalUzation in 

place of the rocks originally occupying the space. In many parts of 

the world swarms of parallel dykes are almost positive proofs of a 
stretching of the crust. 

The relation between earth-movements and igneous activity in the 
British Isles is discussed in Chapter XXVIII 



CHAPTER XI 

VULCANICITY 


Definition ol Vulcanicity. — As stated in the concluding section of the 
last chapter, there is a very close connexion between earth-movements 
of all kinds and vulcanicity, this word being here used in the broadest 
sense, to include not only the phenomena shown by volcanoes in all 
their forms, but also the manifestations of igneous activity within the 
earth’s crust : in other words, intrusive as well as extrusive action. 


The eruptions of volcanoes and the intrusions of igneous rocks are 
phases of the same form of activity imder different conditions and 
cannot logically be separated- In the present chapter we shall deal 
mainly with the superficial or extrusive effects, leaving the nature and 
forms of the intrusive masses and the petrographical description of 
igneous rocks of both categories for the following one. It will also be 
convenient to postpone discussion of the causes of vulcanicity until the 
actual phenomena have been described. 


Products of Volcanoes. — The products of vulcanicity may be emitted 
in the gaseous, liquid or solid forms. They vary much in character in 
different cases, and also during different phases of the activity of the 
same volcano. It would be easy to construct a very long catalogue 
of substances formed in connexion with volcanic eruptions, but many 
of these are of little or no importance, and may for our present purpose 
be disregarded. In the case of many of these rare sub^nces it is also 
difl&cult to determine whether they are actual and original products of 
the volcano itself, or whether they have been formed by subsequent 
changes and the introduction of material from outside sources. It is 
only 'when any substance occurs repeatedly and in large amount that 
we can be quite sure that it is a true and characteristic product of the 

actual eruptive activity of the volcano. 

It is most convenient to begin with the gaseous products of eruption, 

since they may be regarded as in some way partaking of the nat^ of 
cause as well as of effect. It is the evolution of gases on a l^ge sc^e 
which, in the majority of cases, if not in all, is the actu^ dyn^cal 
agent by which the liquid and solid products are raised to the surface or 
ei ected from the crater. The extreme importance of water m connexion 
with the phenomena in question will be considered m a.^^sequert 
section, when we come to deal with the causes of vulcanicity. S 
is emitted in vast clouds during nearly aU eruptions and it evid^ 
forms the motive power of the explosive activity. In the later stages 
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of the life-history of many volcanoes, as will be seen in the sequel, 
steam and hot water are the sole products. 

The presence of hydrogen has been noted during many eruptions, 
and in one or two cases oxygen has also been stated to occur : this has 
been supposed to indicate that the constituents of water may be dis- 
sociated in the magma : if so, their sudden recombination on a fall 
of temperature would also give rise to explosive energy. Hydrocarbons 
occasionally occur, especially marsh gas, and the combustion of these 
hydrocarbons and of hydrogen gives rise to the pale, lambent flames 
sometimes seen during an eruption. These flames are quite unim- 
portant, and are the only instances of true combustion connected with 
vulcanicity. 

Gaseous compounds of sulphur are very common, especially sulphur 
dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen. These and other gases, by their 
mutual teactions, give rise to the deposits of sulphur so characteristic 
of volcanic districts. Some, however, of the so-called deposits of 
sulphur described by non-scientific travellers are found really to consist 
of ferric chloride, which is very similar in appearance. This is produced 
by reaction between the iron compounds of the lava and the hydrochloric 
acid which frequently occurs in volcanic vapours. Sublimations of 
crystalline ammonium chloride are often found in craters, due to 
deposition by vapours, and the occurrence of similar deposits of sodium 
chloride has been cited in support of the idea that eruptions are due to 
access of sea-water to heated material. 

In a few instances boric acid is found as an important constituent of 
volcanic vapours. This, however, occurs only under special conditions. 
The only other gaseous product remaining to be mentioned is carbon 
dioxide : this is commonly given off in large quantities during the very 
latest phase of the activity of a volcanic district. In a later section 
examples will be cited of the occurrence of these various constituents, 
and it will be shown that each indicates more or less definitely a stage 
in the life-history of a volcano. 

Turning now to the liquid products of eruption, we find that they 
are for all practical purposes only two in number, viz. water and lava. 

During the eruptions of normal volcanoes the temperature is So high 
that all the water is given out in the form of steam, but so soon as this 
steam comes in contact with the colder layers of the atmosphere it is 
condensed and descends again in the form of rain. Torrential rains 
are a very common accompaniment of great eruptions, and they often 
do more damage than the showers of ash or streams of lava. Some- 
tim^ these heavy rains, faUing on accumulations of fine ash and dust 
produce gigantic flows of mud which nothing can withstand. It wai 
m tins way that Herculaneum was destroyed. An eruption may also 
produce destructive floods in another way ; many of the greater vol- 
canoes of the world rise above the snow-line, and are thus sometimes 
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capped by great quantities of snow and ice. If this is suddenly melted, 
great floods may be produced. In 1877 a stream of lava overflowed the 
crater of Cotopaxi, and melted some, of the snow and glaciers near the 
summit. The result was a great flood, which travelled for an immense 
distance at the average rate of twenty miles an hour, and devastated 
much of the surrounding country. Since some heavy machinery from 
a cotton mill was carried nearly thirty nules, the geological effect of 

such a flood must be very great. 

Water produced in this way cannot, however, be regarded as a true 
and direct product of volcanic action, though its ultimate geological 
effect is much the same as if it was actually poured out of the crater in 
streams. There are cases of true eruptions in which water in the liquid 
state is the most important, or the only, product. These include such 
phenomena as geysers, hot springs, mud-volcanoes and so forth. These, 
again, are manifestations of expiring activity, and will be described in 

due course- 

The other liquid product, lava (Plato XXV), is of a much more 
complex character. It is of the greatest geological imp ortan t, since 
it is the raw material of all the igneous rocfa, both extrusive and 
intrusive. The study of the nature and composition of these tocfa 
forms an important part of the science of petrology, but as this requires 
separate treatment, it must suffice for the present to say t^t lava may 
be defined as molten rock-materiaL The degree of fluidity of a lava 
depends very largely on its composition. An acid lava, when rmsed 
above its melting-point, remains very viscous for a long range of tem- 
perature, while a basic lava under like conditions qmckly becomes 
highly mobile. This has a very important bearing on the forms of 

mountains built up of lava-flows. . , . j • av 

The majority of volcanoes eject more or less of their products m the 

solid form, and the nature of these varies to some de^ (Fig. 79). It 

is obvious that at the first formation of a vent, the matOTsl mort 

likely to be thrown out will consist of fragments of the rwk thro^ 

which the opening has been made. Some of the of the 

Eifel are surrounded by a low ring mainly composed of fragm^ts of 

the country rock, a slate of Devonian age, and many otW 

occasionally throw up fragments which have W tom 

gLd example is affordedby the blocks of alte^ limestone which are 

found at Vesuvius, and often contain r^e 

By far the most important of the sohd products con^ of lava 

matLal, which has either soUdified 

during the process. If Uquid lava is earned up into the air m a 
di\'ided state by explosive action, it will be cooled very ^ . 

reach the g^ouS in a solid form. More important 
TT,«tPrial which solidifies within the crater and fP® "f 
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If a volcano lias been quiescent for a time a thick crust will form over 
the lava-reservoir, and the first effect of renewed activitv will be the 

w 

breaking up and blowing out of this crust. It is usuallv ejected as 
angular fragments of varying size, and forms the material known as 
agglomerate or volcanic breccia, which is so characteristic of the 
explosive type of eruption. 

Even when a volcano is in a more or less continuous state of activitv, 
with molten lava in its crater freely exposed to the air, a solid crust is 
constantly being formed and broken up again by the circulation of 



Fig. 79. — Section across an Ideal Volcano. 


com ection currents in the la\ a. This formation and breaking up of 

crusts has been observed again and again in the case of the great°c raters 

of Hawaii and many others. When the activity becomes rather greater 

than usual, that is, when an eruption occurs, some of this solid niaterial 

is blown up into the air and falls beyond the limits of the lava-lake 

in the crater. In this way large cones may be built up (see Plate 
XXIII (ii)). ^ 

Special names are applied to this class of solid product according to 

•, vesicular and, in fact, consists of ^he 

soiidihed froth and scum from the surface of the lava, it is called 

jyuvike, especially when of acid composition and so full of cavities as 
to float on water. Pumice really consists of glass of specific gravity 
about 2-5, and its apparent lightness is entirely caused by its spon^ry 
cellular structure, due to the inclusion of a large amount of steam and 

gases m the lava from which it was formed. The term scoria is used 
for material of a rather more cindery nature and usuallv of more basic 

"uXa essentially the same origin as p;mice, and the 

- oht differences are due to variations lu the character of the lavas 

from w^ch the two are derived. The name of lapiUi is often applied 

te small stony masses varying from the size of a walnut to that of a pea 

of as volcanic sand or dust, and the latter is oLn in the vlr,' fit 
state of .frvision, so that it is carried in the air for immense diances 
Masses of volcamc dust, especially if partiallv or whollv solidified are 
often desipatedju^s. It is better to restrict this 'term te tW 
accumulations which have subsequently become consoUdated. Many 
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of the above described materials are frequently spoken of rather vaguely 
as volcanic ashes. The term has no very precise meaning, but usually 
seems to imply a moderately fine state of division. Bombs are masses 
of lava, usually of a somewhat rounded form and often of considerable 
size. They are generally ejected in a more or less viscous condition, 
and become rounded during their passage through the air. 

Physical Characters of Lavas. — The chemical and mineralogical com- 
position of lavas is described in the next chapter, but a few of their 
noteworthy physical characteristics may be briefly mentioned here. 
The influence of chemical composition on viscosity and therefore on the 
forms of flows has already been discussed. Besides the formation of 
pumice and scoria mentioned above, among other notable features 
serving to distinguish a flow ficom an intrusion is the so-called vesicular 
structure : that is, the presence of spherical or oval cavities due to 
steam. When these are filled with secondary minerals, often light 
coloured, they are called amygdales, from their resemblance to almonds 
in a cake. Sometimes when lava runs over damp ground the steam 
thus generated forms more or less vertical tubes at the base, sometimes 
several inches long (pipe amygdaloids). When lava is cooled qnickly 
in contact with water it often assumes what is known as pillow ^rticfure ; 
that is, it looks like a pile of sacks or pillows. This is commonly sup- 
posed to be characteristic of eruption in very deep water, but the late 
Dr. Tempest Anderson saw and photographed the formation of pillows 
in a lagoon in Samoa. ^ 


Fissure Eruptions. — In the simplest and in some respects the grandest 
type of eruption there is no cone or crater in the ordinary sense, and 
very little explosive action. It is perhaps fortunate that eruptions of 
this kind are not now in progress in any part of the world, but they have 


played a great part in the past, giving rise to by far the largest known 
masses of igneous rock, which is always basalt. In the ideal case, the 
crust is in a state of tension and lava pours out through great paralld 


fissures, usually in successive flows extending through a long period of 
time. Each individual flow is not usually very thick, rarely exceeding 


100 feet and averaging about 20 feet, but the total may amount to 
several thousands of feet. In many instances there must have been a 
considerable interval of time between successive flows, as the tops of 
each may be considerably weathered, while here and there old plant 
beds are preserved ; from these the age of some eruptions has been 
determined. The fissures serving as feeders of the flow are of course 
left filled with basaltic material and constitute a system of dyke^ 
usually, more or less parallel over a large area ; their width is rarely 
more than 50 feet and usually a good deal less. It is doubtful, howe^, 
whether in any case the story is quite so simple as above ouained : 

1 Anderson, Volcanic Studies, 2nd Series. London 1917, p. 59, and Kates 


and L. 
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oBtially there are complications due to large intrusive masses or to 
occasional explosive activity. 

This type of eruption was first clearly described and explained by 
von Richthofen in the case of the Snake River plains in the Great Basin 
region of North America. He called attention to the complete absence 
of cones and craters, and suggested the term ‘ Massive Eruptions.’ 
They are now commonly spoken of as ‘ Fissure Eruptions,’ and the 
resulting lava-flows are often called ‘ Plateau Basalts.’ 

The basalts of the Snake River plains cover an area of some 200,000 
square miles, and their maximum thickness is about 5,000 feet. The 
Deccan plateau in Central India is larger still, and if certain outlying 
patches are taken to indicate former extension, it once covered 400,000 
square miles of the Indian peninsula. But the lavas are thickest, 
nearly 10,000 feet, on the west coast in the neighbourhood of Bombay, 
and this suggests that they once extended to a much greater distance 
in this direction. The Stormberg lavas of South A&ica are mainly due 
to fissure eruption. 

For many years it was believed that the great masses of basalt lava 
covering over 2,000 square miles in North-east Ireland and in the 
Western Isles of Scotland belonged to this simple type, but it is now 
recognised that they form part of a much more complicated story, as 
will be set forth later. 

The leelandie Type. — Closely related to fissure-eruptions is the form 
of vulcanicity now seen in Iceland, and this presents several peculiar 
and interesting features. The volcanoes of this island have been care- 
fully studied by Thoroddsen.^ This author recognises three different 
kinds of eruptive vents, viz. (1) cones built up of both ash and lava ; 
(2) cones built up of lava alone ; (3) chains of craters. The first two 
correspond closely with the Veauvian and Hawaiian types, presently 
to be described ; but the third kind is by far the most common. In 
the ^uth of Iceland all the volcanoes are arranged along fissures 
runmng south-west and north-east ; in the north of the island the 
figures run north and south. The chain-volcanoes consist essentially 
of a l^ge fissure along which are numerous small ash cones, usually not 
^ceedmg 350 feet in height, and often very steep, with craters at the 
top. Sometimes the cones are separate and distinct, but commonly the 
pomt of eruption moves on, so that the craters intersect. OccasionaUy 
^ormo^ floods of lava are given out from these crater-chains, as in 

K separate streams of 

b^t flowed for 40 or 50 miles, with maximum widths of 15 and 7 

naflra respectively. Sometimes also flows of basalt issue from fissures 

mthout ^nes : these are generaUy small, but one such fissure is 

^nules long and has poured out suflicient Uva to cover 270 square 


TeOa 


» €kog. Joum.^ xiiL, 1899 . p, 500 . 
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Anotier curious type characteristic of Iceland is that described by 
Reck as * areal eruption/ In a small-scale example near Reykjavik 
about 100 small craters with diameters of less than 100 yards, usually 
much less, are scattered closely over an area of about 1 square kilo- 
metre. The same author describes larger-scale examples in East Africa 
and Sjrria. In these there is no linear arrangement, and the whole 
suggests a wide magma-basin at no great depth. 

Volcanic Cones. — In most cases the centre of activity is still more 
localised, and may be regarded as concentrated at a point instead of 
being distributed along a line. When this occurs we get what is 
commonly known as a volcano, and these true volcanoes usually build 
up some kind of a cone or hill of accumulation round the orifice. The 
structure of this cone depends on the nature of the material ejected, 
and its size on the magnitude and duration of the eruptive activity. 

Material may be ejected from volcanoes in the gaseous, liquid or 
solid form. The first of these can play no constructive part, but acts 
chiefly as a motive power ; it is also at times destructive, as will be seen 
later ; matter in the solid state, and certain of the liquid products 
when consolidated, are constructive, and build up the cone. 

In a few cases the whole history of a volcano seems to be confined 
to a single explosion, which simply drills a more or leas round hole 
through the crust without any further action. This leaves a hollow 
or crater surroimded by a low ring of fragments of the country rock. 
Such explosion-craters are often occupied by lakes, as in the Maare 
of the Eifel district in Germany. Usually, however, activity lasts 
longer than this. Sometimes a single phase of activity may give rise 
to a considerable cone, as in the case of Monte Nuovo, near M^aples, 
which is 440 feet high, and was formed in two or three days, in the year 
1538. Such youthful cones almost always consist entirely of frag- 
mentary material, and the outpouring of lava belongs to a later stage 
in the history of the volcano. A very common result of the uprise of 
lava in an ash cone is the breaking down of one side of the crater, 
owing to the weight of the molten mass within. Such ‘ breached 

cones " are well seen in Auvergne. 

When the activity of a volcano is long-continued it will eventually 

build up a very large cone, and these large cones are usually composed 
of both fragmentary material and lava ; in a few cases, however, they 
consist of lava with little or no admixture of ashy matter. Most of the 
great volcanoes of the world belong to the former class, and then: 
eruptive processes include both explosions of gas and vapours, and the 
upwelling of lava. Good examples of such cones built up by 
repeated eruptions are afforded by the great volcanoes of the And^, 
the highest volcanic mountains of the world. Their structure is usu^y 
very simple, and many are so high that in their later stages lava m 
rarely reached the lip of the crater, and the upper part of the mountain 
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is chiefly composed of ash. The best European example of a volcano 
of this type, though on a smaller scale, is Stromboli, which erupts 
gently every few minutes. 

'"^Cava Cones . — A brief reference has already been made to the Recur- 
rence in Iceland of cones built up entirely of lava : these afford a very 
good example of an important class, the basalt cones. Sasaltic lava, 
being poor in silica and rich in magnesia and iron, is very fluid at 
temperatures only a little above its freezing point and therefore can 
flow a long way on a quite gentle slope. Consequently basalt cones 
usually have large diameters in proportion to their height and a smooth 
outline : they are often called shield-volcanoes. However, they possess 
a well-defined and often very large crater. It is now believed that at 
any rate a considerable part of the Tertiary basalt lavas of Ireland and 
Scotland once formed part of great shield-volcanoes. Till recently it 
was considered that the giant volcanoes of Hawaii, Mauna Kea and 
Mauna Loa, both nearly 14,000 feet high, were simple shield-volcanoes 
of extra size, but it is now believed that Mauna Loa, which is still 
active, is really a pile of separate shields, the centre of activity having 
shifted in a definite direction, burying the earlier cones and craters. 
One member of the pile still maintains an independent existence as the 
great crater of Eolanea, with its lake of fire. The slope of a shield- 
volcano may be not more than 5°, with a diameter of 20 or 30 miles 
at the base. The crater of Mauna Loa is alsout 3 miles across, and 
that of Kilauea is even larger. 

On the other hand lavas with a high silica percentage, esj>ecially if 
combined with high alkalis, are extremely viscous, like treacle or tar, 
and these will evidently flow for short distances only ; they tend to 
form rounded or dome-like forms and in many instances no crater is 
visible. This form is very conspicuous in the Puy de Sarcoui in the 
Auvergne district (Plate XXVI). 

VesQViiis. — The history and structure of most great volcanoes is not 

so simple as this. As is well known, many of them have long periods 

of quiescence, frequently succeeded by eruptions of great violence. In 

fact, it may be taken as a general rule that the longer the period between 

two eruptions, the more violent will be the eruption when it does occur. 

This is well illustrated by the history of Vesuvius since the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Before this time the general appearance of the mountain must have 
been very different from what it is at the present day. It consisted 
of a simple, steep-sided cone with a very large crater, and was appar- 
ently extinct (Fig. 80) ; there appears to have been no record or tradi- 
tion of an eruption from it, and probably only a few recognised its 
volcamc nature. In the year a.d. 79, after a series of violent earth- 
quakes, a great explosion occurred, and the towns of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, among others, were completely buried by the d4bris. The 
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general effect of this great explosion was to blow away a large part of 
the walls of the crater. Part of the crater-ring was left standing, and 
now forms the crescent-shaped elevation partly surrounding the modern 
cone of Vesuvius, known as Monte Somma (Plate XXV (i)). The 



Fig. 80. — Pbobable Appeabakob op VBStrvTOS beforb a.i>. 79. 

products of this eruption were entirely of a fragmentary character, and 
no lava was emitted (Pig- 81). 

Since that time Vesuvius has been in a state of more or less con- 
tinuous activity, although the interval between successive eruptions 
has often been very long. In most cases lava has been discharged as 



Fig. 81. Pbobabi-k Appeabxnob of Vestjvttjs after the Eruptioh of a.i>. 79. 


well as ashes and dust, and tbe cumulative effect of all these emptiona 
has been to build up a newer cone and crater inside the broken ring of 
Monte Somma (Fig. 82). The general effect of these eruptions has 
been sometimes constructive and sometimes destructive, and the height 
and general form of the mountain have undergone coiasiderable modifica- 



Fig 82 .— Pxagbammatic Sketch of the Appeabakce of Vesuvius 

rw Recent Times. 


tions Lava-streams have often issued from cracks in the sides of the 
cone,' and have flowed for long distances, but there has been no change 

in the position of the main vent- 

Paroxysmal Eruptions. — The outburst of a.d. 79 affords “8°°® 
example of the violent type of explosion which frequ^tly succeeds a 
long period of quiescence. Several have occurred within recent years, 
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resulting in the partial or complete destruction of volcanic cones 
Thus in the year 1772 the volcano of Papandayang, in Java, was reduced 
in height by 4,000 feet, and in 1822, in the eruption of Galoongoon, m 
the same island, a huge hollow was formed in the side of the mountain. 
Bandai-San, in Japan, had been qviiescent for a thousand y^rs till in 
1888, without much warning, it blew off its top and one side. Here 
again there was no lava and no firesh scoria, all the material thrown up 
consisting of fragments of the existing cone* 

Krakatoa. — The most spectacular volcanic episode within living 
memory was the eruption in 1883, generally known by the name of 
Krakatoa. This word appears to be in reality a corruption of Rakata. 
This eruption, whose subsidiary effects were felt in one way or another 
almost all over the world, was made the subject of a special report by 
a Committee of the Royal Society, the geological phenomena being 


N.W RaJeata, 



Fio. 83. — Form of Krakatoa nr Historic Tikrs. 

After the formation of the lateral cone of Rakata and the growth of other 

cones in the crater. 

admirably summarised by Professor Judd, and most of what follows 
is abstracted firom that report. 

The island lies in the Straits of Simda, between Java and Sumatra 
exactly on the great line of weakness of the Old World, on which are 
situated so many volcanoes. This line is here crossed by a minor one 
running north and south and carrying a number of small cones in Java 
and Sumatra. 

The Krakatoa group is a fragment of a great crater-ring, a basal 

wreck, the result of a great catastrophe of unknown date, slightly 

modified by later eruptions. Originally about twenty-five miles in 

circumference at sea-level, and probably 10,000 or 12,000 feet high, it 

was composed of enstatite-dacite materials resting on post-Tertiary 
deposits. 

The first great explosion formed a crater three or four miles in dia- 
meter, which was ^adually filled up by eruptions of similar lava from 
cones in its interior. The next phase consisted of eruptions of 
basalt from a lateral vent on the southern lip of the crater-ring i this 
formed the cone of Rakata, which was 2,623 feet high. There was a 
gentle emption from one or more of the smaller central cones in 1680, 
then quiescence for 200 years (see Fig. 83). 

Premonitory earthquakes began in 1878 and gradually increased in 
violence. At last, on May 20, 1883, moderate activity began : noises 
were heard 100 miles away and steam rose from the central craters. 
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Thi< w;is a Strombolian pha?e, and increased in force up to August 2^. 
On that day the volcano passed into the paroxysmal or Vesuvian stage. 
Ijoud detonations were heard, at first at intern als of ten minutes, but 
oradually with greater frequency, till they became almost continuous. 
Professor Judd thought that during this period sea-water was gaining 
access to the heated magma and cooling the .surface of it ; he compared 
the general effect of this to fastening down the safety valve of a boiler 
while the fire continues undiininished. The natural consequence fol- 
lowed, and the eruption came to a climax in the form of four explosions 
of much greater magnitude. As a direct result of these the whole of 
the northern and lower part of the island disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of one little patch of rock in the middle, about ten yards square, 
which is believed to have been originally a dyke or the plug of one of 
the smaller craters. Half of the cone of Rakata was also blown away, 


a : n: 
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Fig 84. — Octt-fse of the Crater as it is at PRESEi^r. 

The dotted line represents the outline before the outburst of August, 1883. 

and the geological structure of its inner parts beautifully exposed^ 
About two-thirds of the original area of the island disappear^ and 
over part of its former site a hollow was formed, in places 1,000 feet 
deep (Fig. 84). Two new islands were bmlt up, possibly by paraatic 
cones but thev were soon worn down to sand-banks. The sea-fioo 
w7t£; a raebus of ten or twelve miles is said to have been raised to an 
extent varying from 10 to 60 feet, but this was probably due to 

det) 0 '=iition of material and not to uplift. . ^ c 

Professor Judd gave the following explanation of the causes of the 

violent explosions'll which the eruption culminated. The action in 

lie vent dmiim an eruption is exactly like that in a geyser. The lava 

is a mass of heated liquid from which large quantities of ^ 
dVei“r.ed, and the.se\arry up portions of the liquid in which they are 
. The nlu-uin£ of a geyser by throwing in turf or other 

rPblfirh causes an unusually violent explosion, since it .f 

rally, ot the pent-up force ot the gas seekm ma»ma wai 

c"a« tt: irutdLrcaLToOhe^great '* 

L, to have acted lud.rectly in the above-mentioned way. 
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enorznons amount of solid material was hurled into the air : for 
many miles around the sea was covered with floating pumice, and even 
at Batavia, oves a hundred miles away, there was so much dust in the 
air that darkness was complete. Huge sea-waves devastated the shores 
of Java and Sumatra, causing great loss of life : the sound of the 
explosions was heard 2,000 miles away and waves of atmospheric die* 
turbani^e were traced more than once round the world. Several months 
later fine dust in the air caused extraordinary sunset and afterglow 
effects even in Ei^land.^ 

Basal Wrecks and C^deras. — ^The general effect of large-scale par- 
oxysmal eruptions is to bring about a great change in the appearance 
of the volcano : the upper part of the cone is destroyed and the part 
left takes the form of a wide, more or less circular cavity surrounded by 
comparatively low walls. What is commonly regarded as the type 
specimen is the enormous 
crater, nine miles across, in 
the Mand of Palma in the 
Canaries, known as La Cald- 
era, and this name is applied 

generically to the whole class. Pto. 85. — Sbotiok thbouoh ▲ Hawauah 
The well-known Peak of Vomaxo, wtth Caldb&a. 

Teneriffe in the same island 



group is a cone 12,000 feet high built up inside an enormous basa 
wreck. A good small-scale example in Europe is the still feebly 
active volcanic group of Santorin in the Aegean Archipelago. 

Calderas, however, are not always formed by explosion in the manner 
described above. If a great reservoir of molten lava, underlying a 
cone, should be drawn off through a side fissure instead of through the 
central vent, as sometimes happens, the upper part of the cone might 
fall in by its own weight. This process is known as engulfmerU^ In 
this way Dutton and Diller accounted for the formation of Crater Lake, 
Oregon — ^a sheet of water measuring six miles by four and occupying a 
great drcular hollow on the top of the Cascade Range. Their chief 
argument against the explosion theory is the absence from the surroond- 
mg country of any fragmentary material which could have formed the 
upper part of a cone of corresponding height. 

The enormous craters of Hawaii are explained as due to shpping and 

foundering of slices from the wails during rise and fall of molten 

lava within the vent ; but here the process is gradual and not 
catastrophic. * 


In the year 1912 Mt. Eatmai in Alaska, originally about 7,500 feet 
h^h, lost its top during a violently explosive eruption, leaving a caldera 
miles across, with cliff-like walls from 2,000 to 3,700 feet high. It 
is believed that in this instance part at any rate of the original cone 

* Bonney, Volcanoes, 3td editon. London, 1812, p. 43. 
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was removed by solution in the newly risen lava. This eruption will be 
mentioned again later. 


Etna. — ^When the centre of eruption does not remain in the same 
position throughout the whole history of a volcano, the structure 
becomes more complex : an instance of this shifting of the centre 
occurred in the case of Etna. On one side of the cone there is a great 
hollow or caldera known as the Val del Bove, and its origin is explained 
as follows. The first eruptions were submarine and of Pliocene age. 
These built up a cone of moderate size. Presently the chief focus of 
eruption was shifted to some little distance, and built up a larger cone 
by which eventually the earlier one was completely buried. The 
earlier vent after a time again became active, an explosion occurred, 
and a caldera was formed above it — ^the present Val del Bove. Later 
still the second vent, which constitutes the present crater of Etna, 
again became the outlet for the pent-up forces. 

Etna is also remarkable for the large number of secondary cones and 
craters on its flanks, for there are several hxindred within a few miles 
of the summit. Such secondary vents are a very common feature of 
the larger volcanoes, and in many cases eruptions, and especially lava- 
flows, take place from them rather than from the main crater. It is 
often easier for the lava to find a passage through the sides of the cone 
instead of mounting to the top, and in some cases these outbreaks take 
place at a long distance from the summit : for instance, in 1840 a great 
flow of lava broke out on the flanks of Eilauea at a distance of twenty- 
seven miles from the crater. These vents, filled with lava, form the 
dykes which are so conspicuous a feature of most dissected volcanoes. 

The Soufri^re and Montagne Pel6e. — ^In 1902 two eruptions in the 

West Indies showed some special features of a type not before recorded, 
and remarkable for widespread destruction and loss of life. The 
volcanic chain of the Antilles bes along a folded arc of the Pacific type, 
the only one on the eastern side of the American continents. Early in 
May two almost precisely similar eruptions took place within 24 hours 
in St. Vincent and Martinique, although the two islands are over 60 


miles apart. 

In the northern part of the island of St. Vincent is a volcano known 
as the Soufriere, about 4,000 feet high and eight miles in diameter at 
the base ; its summit is occupied by a crater about a mile in diameter, 
and this before the explosion contained a lake that smelt strongly of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. (This gas is characteristic of the West Indian 
volcanic region and soufii^es are numerous.) The volcano had bwn 
dormant for ninety years, but after preliminary earthquakes during 
several months, an eruptive phase began on May 6th : on that day the 
crater lake boiled and overflowed. Next day a remarkable climax was 
reached in the outburst of a great black cloud of gases and incandescent 
dust, which rushed down the side of the mountain burning and destroy- 
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ing everything in its path. Within the area covered by the cloud all 
vegetation was destroyed and all animals and human beings killed 
except a few in tightly closed buildings. All descriptions of this 
eruption make special mention of the electrical effects, and a good deal 
of destruction of buildings was apparently due to lightning.^ 

The general character of the eruption of Montagne Pelee in Martinique 
was almost precisely similar, but here the loss of life was very much 
greater since the black cloud roUed straight down over the town of 
St. Pierre, which was blotted out of existence and nearly 30,000 of its 
inhabitants perished.^ During the next few months on several occa- 
sions a nu^ arderUe, as such clouds are named by French geologists, 
was expelled, and again in 1929 another series occurred : fortunately 
this time directed towards less thickly populated parts of the island.* 

The * Spine ’ of Montagne Pel^e. — ^At a late stage in the history of 
the eruption of Montagne Pelee a strange phenomenon occurred. 
An enormous spine or obelisk (Plate XX 'V^T), protruded itself from 
the top of the cone of eruption, and eventually reached a height of over 
5,000 feet above sea-level, and some 700 feet or more above the summit 
of the cone. This spine consisted of solidified lava, and it is believed to 
be the plug of lava which had solidified in the pipe of the volcano at the 
end of the first phase of the eruption, and was subsequently slowly 
forced upwards by an increase of pressure from within. The spine 
very soon lost most of its height owing to ready denudation of the soft 
material. During the present century a number of structures have 

been found in various parts of the world probably representing the 
wrecks of spines of Pelean type. 

Black Clouds and Sand-Blasts.— The eruption of Katmai in Alaska in 
1912 was accompanied by what seems to have been a variant of the 
Pelean type of eruption. In this case the sand-blast certainly did not 
come from the crater of Katmai, but apparently burst through the 
floor of a valley some miles away, covering it with volcanic ash and 
pumice to a depth in places of possibly hundreds of feet over several 
square miles. This was followed by fumarolic action so intense that 
the region is now caUed the VaUey of Ten Thousand Smokes. It is 
thought that the cracking of the ground which made possible the 
outburst of the sand-blast was due either to an enormous intrusion at 
a small depth or to the breaking up of the roof of a bathylith. 

As to the actual cause of such outbursts, to simplify the matter as 

magma of inter- 

me^ate to acid composition somehow works itself up into a state of 
^table eqmhbrium, when on a slight change of conditions it suddenly 
becomes intensely explosive and turns into a mass of crystals and gases 

* Anderson and Flett, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., A. cc n. 353 
I^roix, Zrfl Montagne Pelee et see Eruptions. Paris 1 004. " 

Porret, The Eruption of Ml. Pelee, 1929-1932- Washington, 1935. 
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at a very high temperature and presaore : it then hunts out through 
the weakest spot in its wall or roof as a cloud of red-hot solids suspended 
in vapour of high density, and rushes down the line of least resistance 
behaving in many ways like a dense liquid. The Katnuu outburst was 
at first described as a mud- flow, but a liquid mud-flow could not have 
been hot enough to burn the trees in the valley, as this one did,* The 
lahars of Java, with which it was at first compared, appuently ate 
true mud-flows. 


East African Volcanoes. — The development of the Rift Valley system 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa was accompanied by important volcanic 
phenomena, apparently spread over a long period of time, but now 
nearly extinct. In this instance the connexion between tectonic 
processes and vulcanicity is specially clear. Remains of volcanoes are 
found in all stages of denudation- The peak of Kenya, 17,040 feet, 
and one of the summits of Eolimanjaro, 19,320 feet, the highest moun- 
tains of Africa, are plugs of a plutonic rock, nepheline-syenite, con- 
solidated at a considerable depth, thus showing that these mountains 
were once several thousand feet higher than they now are. The second 
peak of Kilimanjaro has a well-preserved summit crater, now filled 
with ice and snow. Contrary to a very common belief the Ruwensori 
range, 16,800 feet, is not volcanic, but a horst of ancient rocks. The 
development of the Bufumbiro chain of volcanoes^ highest point 
14,630 feet, which are probably what Ptolemy described as the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, had some highly important effects on the river 
system of that part of Africa, One of the best preserved craters in 
East Africa is Longonot, south of Lake Naivasha, near the Uganda 
railway ; but perhaps the most interesting of all is the group of giatit 
craters in Tanganyika Territory. The largest of these, Ngorongoro, 
is 14 miles across. They appear to be calderas of engulfment.* A 
notable feature of all this region is the richness of the lavas in alkalis, 
which finds its extreme expression in deposits of salts, for example 
the Magadi soda lake, as set forth in the section on chemical deposits 

(p. 174). 

Cauldron Subsidence.^ — ^This type of igneous activity is to some 
extent intermediate between extrusion and intrusion as it gives rise to 
both surface lavas and ring-dykes. In many cases the former have 
been removed by denudation, leaving only the latter as evidence. The 
clearest case in which both are present is the great cauldron subsidence 
of Glqpcoe in Scotland, The finest mountain peaks of that district 
are carved out of a mass of Old Red Sandstone lavas, about 9 miles 
by 5 miles, surrounded by metamorphic rocks of the Highland Senes 
or by granites. Below the lavas come Highland schists, and forming 
a ring round the periphery and partly intrusive into the schists and 

* Fenner, Journ. of Geol.^ xxviii, 1920, p. 509. ^ 

■ Giegoiy, The Bift Valleys and Geology of East Afrtca. I^ndon, 1921. 
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lavas are masses of granite rocks. The structure and process of forma- 
tion are hard to describe in a few words, but can be visualised most 
easily by the analogy of a rather loosely fitting cork being forced down 
into a fill! bottle, the liquid squeezing itself up round the sides. The 
lavas were first erupted in a normal manner from one or more craters, 
of which no traces are left : after a while pressure slacked off below, 
an oval ring-fault was formed and the mass inside it sank down by its 
own weight, probably for several thousand feet. The heated and still 
hquid magma was squeezed up the fault fissure, solidifying as granitic 
rocks of two or three types in successive stages, forming eventually 
an irregular ring with many offshoots. The process was accompanied 
by a very extensive dyke-swarm, following the N.E.— S.W, strike of 
the Highland schists.^ The same kind of thing occurred in some of 
the Scottish Tertiary volcanic centres, and has also been described 
firom Iceland. This is one way in which a caldera of engulfment can 
be formed. In the case of Glencoe the caldera must have been far 
above the present surface, and no lavas now exist outside the ring-fault. 

HStnieture of Volcanoes.— A typical volcano consists of a more or 
less conical hiU or mountain, called the cone, with a basin-shaped hollow 
at the top, called the crater. The crater is in direct communication 
with, and a continuation of, the pipe or vent forming the channel 
of communication between the heated interior of the earth and the 
surface. 

The internal structure of the cone cannot usually be examined in 

detail in active volcanoes. It can be most effectively studied in 

extinct examples in many parts of the world among older rock- 

formations, which have had their structure laid bare by denudation. 

They may be found in all stages of dissection — from nearly perfect 

cones with craters still remaining, down to mere stumps, whose true 

nature is not at all obvious. Among the older strata, in many cases, 

all that is left is the plug of igneous rock filling the original channel of 

eruption, that is, a ‘ neck ’ : examples are abundant in Britain (see 

Plate XXVIII). These show that the channel of eruption is usually 

cylindrical in form, and often passes through the stratified rocks 

without much disturbance, except that, owing to contraction on cooling 

of the material in the pipe, the surrounding strata are often dragged 

down towards the neck, so that for a short distance around all the'tfips 
are towards it (see Fig. 3, p. 14). 

The cone may be built up of fragmental material only, of lava only, 
or more commonly of a mixture of the two ; and the structure depends 
upon the composition. The simplest of all is a cinder cone, such as 
lonte Nuovo or many of those of Auvergne. The material, as it is 
ejected from the pipe, describes parabolic curves in the air, and falls 

at a certain distanr.ft frnm f.ViA *1 Am >■■■ 1 - - A 
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certain distance from tte orifice the deposit will reach a maximom, 
so that the material gradually accumulates in the form of a ring with 
slopes towards and away from the centre ; on this, as the cone increases 
in height 

both outwards and inwards, a good deal of that which faUs on the 
inner slopes rolling back into the vent, to be again ejected ; and thus 
the cone is gradually built up with the quaquaversal dip which so 
sorely puzzled the earlier writers on volcanoes, and led to the long-since 
abandoned elevation-crater hypothesis, that volcanoes were formed by 
upheaval ; that they were, in fact, gigantic blisters on the earth’s 
surface. The chief evidence in support of it was the structure of cones 
with their outward and often steep dip in aU directions from the centre. 

The addition of flows of lava to fragmental material does not 


, new material will be deposited in inclined layers, dipp ing 


essentially alter the type of structure. If the molten rock rises to the 
lip of the crater and overflows, it forms sheets intercalated with the 
ash and having the same angle of dip. In the case of large volcanoes, 
however, it is much more common for the lava to find its way out 
through cracks and fissures in the sides or near the base of the cone. 
These cracks and fissures must be regarded as branches of the m a in 
vent, and if they are on a fairly large scale they give rise to subsidiary 
cones and craters, which introduce great complications into the stmo- 


ture. These fissures may take the form of vertical cracks 


filled with solidified lava and exposed by denudation they form dykes. 


intersecting the stratified material and forming a kind of strengthening 
network or skeleton for the cone. Dykes may extend in a radial form 


for long distances from centres of eruption, and although techmcally 
intrusive they are essentially volcanic, and often approach much more 
closely to the lavas than to the intmave rocks in their petrological 


characters. 

Cones built up entirely of lava-flows vary much in structure according 
to the temperature and degree of viscosity of the lava. This question 
has already been dealt with in describing the lava-cones of Auvergne, 
Iceland and Hawaii, and does not require further discussion. Enoug h 
has also been said as to the modifications produced by paroxysmal 
explosions, engulfments and other factors tending to modify the form 
and destroy the symmetry of volcanic cones. 

.dormant and Extinct Volcanoes.— Hitherto we have described chie^ 
volcanoes known to be in periodical activity, although the^tenrals 
between succe^ive eruptions are sometimes very long.^Th«e 
however, many volcanoes of which no eruptions have been r^rdM 
within historic times, although there may be reason to believe that the 
volcanic forces are only temporarily qmescent. Such volcan^ arc 
usually spoken of as dormant. Doubtless some of them will shw 
activity, and this perhaps of a violent nature, smce many of the m^ 
destructive eruptions of recent years have taken place from volcanoes 
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which had long been at rest.. Again, there are numerous examples of 
volcanoes which hav^ been quiet so long that they may be safely 
regarded as extinct. Such extinct volcanoes may either preserve their 
original form comparatively unchanged, like many of the cones and 
craters of Auvergne, some of which look as fresh as if they had been 
formed within the last hundred years, or they may have undergone so 
much denudation that their original character is masked, and can only 

It may be noted in 
part of our knowledge of the internal structure of volcanic cones is 
necessarily derived from an examination of extinct specimens which 
have been dissected by erosion and their inner parts laid bare. In 
particular, it is obviously impossible to study the vent or channel of 
eruption in living examples, while it is easy to do so if the cone and 
crater have been removed and the underlying parts exposed. It is 
only rarely, as in the case of the subsidiary cone of Kakata, that we 
get a clean section formed by the blowing away of a part of the cone. 
No actual example of a crater now exists in the British Isles, but 
dissected volcanoes are abundant, and there is clear evidence of the 
existence of vulcaixicity on the largest scale within this area at many 
periods of its past history. Much will be said on this subject in 
subsequent chapters. 


be made out by close study. 


passing that a large 


The Solfatara Stage. — In the intervals between their eruptions many 
volcanoes give off steam and various gases from their principal craters 
and minor openings, and during their decadence these are the only 
products emitted. They are of various kinds, and the nature of the 


gas given off serves as an indication of the degree of extinction of the 
volcano. A very good example of a volcano in this stage is afforded 
by the large crater known as the Solfatara in the Phlegraean Fields, 
near Naples. This may be now considered as approachi^ extinction, 
since the last recorded eruption occurred in a.d. 1198, when a flow of 
trachyte was given out. The crater is very wide, and is surrounded 
by walls only about 100 feet high. The floor is salt and marshy, with 
here and there a httle pool of boiling water. At the foot of the wall 
on one side is a small opening called the Bocca, and from above this 
a jet of steam rises to a height of 6 or 7 yards. 

Similar jets of steam, together with other gases, are very common in 

many dormant and decadent volcanoes. Such volcanoes are said to be 

in the Solfatara stage, which may be regarded as an indication of 

approaching extinction. Vents in the Solfatara stage are numerous in 

most of the great volcanic districts of the world, such as Iceland, Ja va 
New Zealand and the Andes. ’ ’ 


The most striking example of solfataric action in modem times and 
the most carefully investigated, followed the eruption of Katmai in 
1912. ^ previously stated, the VaUey of Ten Thousand Smokes is 
some miles from the crater of Katmai, and was the scene of a sand-blaat 
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through fissures. The steam and gases were evolved from or through 
the so-called tuff ; that is, the material of the sand-blast, partly from 
small craters, and partly from fissures or mere cracks, the steam-vents 
being in places arranged in lines a mile or more long. Even in 1929, 
seventeen years after the eruption, the amount of steam given out was 
estimated at 26,000,000 litres per second. The nature of the other 
gases present will he described later. The temperatures in different 
vents varied greatly : some were below the boiling-point of water, 
others much higher, the maximum observed being 645® C.*^ 

Products of solfataric Eruptioiis. — ^Besides steam, solfataric vents 
frequently give off other gases, such as hydrochloric acid, sulphur 
dioxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonium chloride, carbon dioxide, 
etc The evolution of these chemically active gases frequently leads to 
deposition of pecuHar minerals round the openings, and causes great 
alteration of the surrounding rocks. Lavas and ashes are attacked by 
the acids and lose some of their constituents, so that the whole crumbles 
to a white powdery mass. This form of alteration can be well seen 
at Vulcano, and in many districts special names have been applied to 
rocks which are really nothing but ordinary lavas altered in this way 


by chemical action. 

The gases given off in these circuinstances have frequently been 
collected and examined, and the following classification has been 
proposed : those in which acid gases are dominant are caUed Solfatai^ 
those which give off chiefly steam are Fumaroles, and those in which 
carbon dioxide is the principal product are Mofettes. These may be 


regarded as three successive stages. ^ . 

This principle was somewhat extended by St. Claire Deville, who 

found that the kind of gas evolved depends on the temperature, which 

is, of course, also a measure of the degree of extinction. He disbn- 

guished the following different types : 

1 Dry fumaroles, without steam; these give off, chiefly, anhydrom 

«.d cbtoid. « 


100^ C o 

4 Cold fumaroles, nearly pure water Tapour, below 100° C. 

6. Mofettes. giving off carbon dioxide, nitrogen and oxygen at the tem- 

perature of th© atmospbere- 

The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes does not fit ve^ w^ 
classification. Although 99 per cent, of the gas ^^^Yj^t^aTao 

per annum, with 200,000 tons of HF. Nitrogen, sulphuretted hy*^ 

X ziea, THe Valley of Ten 
1 ? I. lAork . .Tnnrtk^ of XXVlllt 
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carbon dioxide and methane were also present, ami ininerals depo-itfd 
in the solid form include notal«Ie amounts of sulplnir, pyritc and 
ammonium chloride, together with many comf)ounds of metals. All 
this has an important bearing on problems of underground ore-forma- 
tion, 

In some of the Italian fumaroles, which are also km^wn as fioffioni, 
boric acid occurs as a special product, and its extraction has gi\ eu ri.se 
to a considerable industry in Tuscany. 

As an example of a mofette or source of carbon dioxide, we may 

m 

mention the celebrated Grotto del Cane, near Lago d'Agnano, in the 
Phlegraean Fields — a small cave with a floor sloping downwards away 
from the entrance, with an accumulation of carbon dioxide, which l-i 
heavier than air, at its end. The exi.stence of this gas is demonstrated 
by lowering a dog into it ; the animal rapidly becomes uncon.scious, 
but before life is extinct it is extracted and revived with cold water, 
to repeat the performance for the benefit of the next batch of tourists. 
A similar cave exists near Royat in Auvergne, and the .<o-calIod Uj)a3 
Galley of Java appears to owe its deadly {jroperties to a laver of the 
same gas at the bottom. Probably something of this nature gave rise 
to the old myth of Lake Avernus, over which it was said no bird could 
fly. Lago d’Avemo certainly is a crater-lake, and it is po.ssibie that 
in the early days of man's habitation of Southern Italy it gave out 
gaseous exhalations of some kind. 

Similar emanations of carbon dioxide are very common in the old 

volcanic districts of Central Germany and Bohemia, and must be 

regarded as the last traces of the once great activity characterising 

that region in early Tertiary times. Closely related to them are the 

many varieties of effervescent and mineral springs also found in many 
old volcanic districts. 


as will appear in Chapter XIII. 


Geysers and Mnd-volcanoes.— In some parts of the worhl there 

occurs a peculiar type of eruption in which the principal product is 
not molten rock but water, which, how^ever, is at a high temperature. 
Two types of these eruptions are usually distinguished tho.se in which 
clear water is the sole product are called Gei/ser.^, and tho.^e in which 
the water contains a considerable amount of solid matter in su.spensioa 
are called Mud-volcanoes, but the two are essentially alike. The mud is 
derived from the surrounding rocks, and may be* regarded as merely 
an accessory constituent, of no importance. The mud-volcanoes (if 
Paterno, m Sicily, are of special interest, becau.se they occur alom^ the 
fine of the ^eat fissure which runs in a S.S.W.-N.N.E. 'direction thmuc^h 
Etna and the Lipan group. The mud-volcanoes of Krafla, in Iceland 
are also weU l^o^. They consist of boiling pools of thick black mudi 

^Teyserr^'''^ intermittently : they are simply very 

The so-called mud-volcanoes of the Caspian, the Crimea and Burma 
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are due to escape of gas from oiI*dcposits, and are not in any sense 
volcanic. 

Geysers may be regarded as the paroxysmal phase of hot springs ; at 
intervals they erupt, and throw a colunm of hot water and steam high 
in the air ; then they remain quiescent for a certain interval of time, 
when the process is repeated. 

The best-known examples of geysers occur in Iceland, the Yellow- 
stone Park and New Zealand, all of which are regions of decadent 
volcanic activity. The volcanoes of the Yellowstone Park region are 
extinct, while those of the other two districts are probably approaching 
that stage. In its origin and mode of action a geyser is precisely 
similar to a volcano, and the resemblance goes so far that geysers 
even build up a cone and crater on a small scale from material deposited 
from solution, as will be explained subsequently. 

One of the best examples is the Great Geyser of Iceland, which gives 
its name to a whole class. It lies in a plain north-west of Hekla, at 
the foot of Bamafell. Around the opening is a low cone, about 13 feet 
high and 120 feet in diameter. At the top of this is a basin about 
5 feet deep and 60 feet in diameter. In the middle of this basin is the 
opening of the pipe, which has a diameter of about 16 feet, with smooth 
cylindrical and vertical walls. This pipe and basin are ordinarily filled 
with still clear water at a temperature of from 75” to 90” C. At a 
depth of 100 feet in the pipe the temperature is about 130®, so that 
even close to the surface the water is considerably superheated. About 
every twenty -four hours an eruption occurs, and the water in the basin 
is thrown up into the air to a height of nearly 200 feet, together with 
great clouds of steam. The other geysers of Iceland and the districts 
named show similar phenomena, and do not need separate description. 

The explanation of geyser eruptions is simple but of great import- 
ance, since it throws light on the origin of ordinary volcanic eruptions. 
We have seen that at a depth of only 100 feet the water is at a tempera- 
ture much higher than its boiling-point under atmospheric pressure, 
hence at greater depths it must be under high pressure. As the 
temperature increases the vapour tension of the water also increases, till 
eventually a point is reached when the tension of the vapour exceeds 
the pressure due to the column of water above ; the water at this point 
passes suddenly into steam, which, on expanding, raises the cdm 
causing overflow of water at the surface. 


This diminution of 


pressure allows the superheated water to flash into steam, which blows 
out the whole column and causes the eruption. 

From the examples of volcanoes and 


Classification of Volcanoes.- 

their attendant phenomena described above, it will be seen t^t * 
good deal of variation is exhibited. The differences are of two kinds^ 
lirst of all, actual and fundamental structural variations, as will be 

comparison of the fissure-eruptions of the Snake Bivei 


by a 
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plains with gigantic cones like Etna or Cotopaxi ; and in the second 
place, variations due to the fact that all volcanoes are not in the same 
stage of their life-history ; some are embryonic, some in full activity, 
some decadent, and some dormant or extinct. The examples here 
described in some detail have been chosen so as to illustrate as much 
as possible these different phases and stages of vulcanicity. The 
following table exhibits in a greatly condensed form a summary of the 
results, it being, of course, understood that examples could be multi- 
plied to any extent, and that no hard-and-fast lines can be drawn 
between the different groups, since all are connected by transitional 
forms : — 


Active Phase. 

Linear Vents. 

Fissure eruptions 

Icelandic type. 

Localised Vents. 
Explosion pipes 


Cracks in the crust, from which lava flows 
without explosion. 

Very similar to above, but with more 
explosive action. 

Circular vents, produced by single explo- 
sion. Ex. lilaare of Eifel, Diamond- 
pipes of South Africa. 

Ex. Monte Nuovo. 


Fragmental cones of single 
eruption. 

Cones of repeated eruption — non-paroxysmal — 

а. Fragmental material only. Ex, Fuji-San. 

б. Fragmental material and lava. Ex. Strom boli, Andes. 

c. Lava only. Ex. Eilauea, Hawaii ; Puy Sarcoui, Auvergne. 

Cones of repeated eruption — paroxysmal — 

Cones of lava and fragmental material, often with calderas. Ex. 

Vesuvius, Etna, Krakatoa, Bandai-San, Soufriere. 

Stages or Decadence. 

а. Solfatara stage. 

б. Fnmarole stage. 

c. Stage of geysers and mud-volcanoes. 

d. Stage of hot springs. 

e. Stage of effervescent springs and mofettes. 

Distribation of Volcanoes. — Volcanoes are not scattered at 
random over all parts of the earth’s surface, but their distribution 
shows certain well-marked features. It has long been noticed that 
practically the whole of them occur within a comparatively short 
distance from the sea, or from some large sheet of water. Some of 
the East African volcanoes, such as Kilimanjaro and Kenya, are at a 
considerable distance from the sea, but they are situated on an important 
line of fiacture, the Great Rift Valley, and close to the African Lakes, 
so that in this case the exception is apparent rather than real. So 
tar M we know, the same rule applies to the volcanoes of the past, 
and indeed there is abundant evidence to show that many of the most 

T.O. 
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important outbreaks of the earlier geological periods were either 
submarine or situated close to shore*lines, since abundant remains of 
sea-creatures are found embedded in their ashes and tufis. 

A detailed examination of the distributiou in space of eyi«ting 
volcanoes, either active, dormant or recently extinct, reveals some 
interesting features. They show a very well-marked tendency to 
arrange themselves in lines parallel to the shores of the continents, 
and in particular they form an alm ost complete girdle surrounding 
the Pacific Ocean, often spoken of as the ‘ Pacific King of Fire.’ Start- 
ing from the N.W. end of the island of Sumatra, a line of more 
or less active volcanoes can be traced through Java, the Moluccas, 

Japan, the Kurile Islands, Kamchatka, 
the Aleutian Islands and Alaska. In British North America and in 
the United States there are no active volcanoes, but we find plenty of 
evidence for their existence in a (geologically) very recent period. 
Some of the highest peaks of Western America stiU possess well-formed 
craters, which have undergone but little denudation.^ In Mexico and 
Central America active vents are again common, and the line is con- 
tinued by the chain of great volcanic peaks of the Andes as far as the 
southern extremity of the continent, and is probably prolonged into 
the islands of the Antarctic, Thus the coast-line of the Pacific forms 
the great volcanic region of the globe, in comparison with which all 
others seem insignificant. The most sabent fact arising from a study 
of this distribution is the coincidence of these lines of vents with the 
curved arcs indicating the folded chains bounding the Pacific, a 
coincidence in entire harmony with the views already put forward as 
to the fundamental connexion between earth-movements and igneous 

activity. 

Turning now to the Atlantic region, we find that volcanoes are much 
less abrmdant, and their distribution is less conspicuously regular. 
Active volcanoes are rare on the Atlantic seaboard, though more 
common in the oceanic islands. In some districts, however, extensive 
vulcanicity existed during geologically recent times. During the early 
part of the Tertiary period North-western Europe was the scene of 
eruptions on a large scale, and the products of these eruptions form thick 
beds of basalt in many of the Arctic Islands, Iceland, the Faroes, the 
Inner Hebrides, and the north-east of Ireland. The modem volcanoes 
of Iceland must be regarded as the direct descendants of these Tertiary 
vents. The recently extinct craters of Auvergne are situated at no 
great distance from the Atlantic. Most of the oceanic islands of the 
eastern Atlantic are wholly of volcanic origin, and there are a few 
recently extinct or dormant craters on the west coast of Afiiw. As 
before mentioned, there is an important series of volcanoes and igneous 

* There was a slight eruption from Lassen Peak, in northern California, in 
Auirast, 1914« 


the Philippiae Islands, Formosa, 
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rocks along the Une of the Great Rift VaUey, even so far north as 
P&lcstjiiic* 

The volcanoes of the Mediterranean region, and in particular those 
of the Tyrrhenian group, must be regarded as a survival of the volcamc 
activity which accompanied the great mountain-building movements 
of Tertiary times ; and in many districts on both sides of the Alpine 
chain, using the term in its broadest sense, we find abundant relics of 
great Tertiary and post-Tertiary eruptions, particularly in Central 
Germany and Bohemia on the northern side of the chain, and in 
Hungary on the southern side. 

Turning now to the western side of the great Atlantic basin, we find 
the distribution of volcanoes to be of striking simplicity. They are, 
with one conspicuous exception, entirely absent from the Atlantic 
coasts of the two Americas ; but a line of volcanic vents follows the 
curved arc of the Antilles, the sole example of a folded chain of Pacific 
type forming part of the western boundary of the Atlantic. 

The facts here briefly summarised as to the geographical distribution 
of volcanoes may be regarded as the expression of a general law, namely, 
that vulcanicity accompanies the Pacific type of coast-line, and is 
absent from the Atlantic type. 

Causes of Vulcanicity. — This is a large and difficult question'and in 
the present state of our knowledge it is inadvisable to make any 
dogmatic statements : there are still too many uncertain factors. 
Up to a certain point the matter is clear : there is no doubt of the close 
association in space and time of earth movement and igneous activity, 
both extrusive and intrusive, but it is not always certain which is 
cause and which is effect. We have also the incontrovertible facts 
that the interior of the earth is hotter than the crust and that gases, 
especially steam, play a dominant part in surface vulcanicity. But the 
origin of the heat is the main problem. It was formerly supposed that 
the earth started off with an initial supply, which has been and is being 
continually lost by radiation into space. But the discovery of radio- 
active disintegration of elements knocked on the head all theories 
founded on continuous cooling of the earth as a whole ; geological 
evidence indicates that average climate and therefore surface tempera- 
ture have been much the same since the later Precambrian. It has 
been supposed that the internal heat of the earth is due to contraction 
and consequent friction, but this can scarcely account for its concentra- 
tion in volcanic regions, and in any case there is no proof that the earth 
is contracting, except the crust, which is obviously crumpled. Again, 
we have no exact knowledge of the physical state of the different shells 
shown to exist by earthquake data : on this opinions differ much and 
the subject is clearly very speculative. The interior of the earth can 
be shown to possess a high degree of rigidity, and is therefore not liquid, 
until pressure has been relieved by earth movement or removal of load. 
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It seems clear that, however it works in detail, the dominant factor is 
gas pressure at extremely high temperatures and that in all probability 
the high temperature is due to radio-active disintegration TnAinf-aming 
or even adding to an initial supply. 

When we come to consider the actual mechanism of superficial 
igneous activity, volcanic eruptions in the narrow sense, we are on 
somewhat firmer ground. As before said, the most conspicuous 
feature in many cases is the explosive effect of gases under enormously 
high pressures. But there is obviously a big difference between the 
comparatively quiet welling up of mobile basalt in a fissure eruption 
or a shield- volcano on the one hand, and on the other hand the violently 
explosive paroxysmal eruptions and sand-blasts. The same explanation 
cannot fit both in detail, though the fundamental principle is probably 
the same. In many instances it is obvious that earth movements, by 
producing points or lines of weakness, have paved the way for eruptions, 
but it is also possible that mere increase of pressure, due to rise of 
temperature, might eventually lead to an explosion without any pre- 
liminary crust movement : to use a simple analogy &om a steam- 
boiler : sometimes the safety valve works properly ; sometimes it 
sticks and the boiler bursts. When the volcanic mechanism works 
properly, the result is a gentle eruption, like Stromboli ; when it sticks 
a paroxysmal eruption happens. 

In the case of intrusions also it is necessary to discriminate. The 
mode of origin of dykes and sills is fairly obvious and may safely be 
attributed to movements of liquid magma under gas pressure. In 
laccoliths and similar masses there has doubtless been actual lifting of 
the roof. But when we come to consider the emplacement of the 


larger stocks and especially of bathyliths we are again confronted with 
an uncertain factor of first class importance : that is, the extent to 
which the invading magma has been able to incorporate the material 
originaUy occupying the space. This is a very controversial question, 
and it is not yet possible to attempt an answer. It will be necessary 
to return to this matter when discussing in the next chapter the problem 
of the separation of originally homogeneous magmas into fractions of 

different composition. 
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tepti\rv basalt dyke cutting triassic sandstone, port a LEAGACH, 

SOUTH-EAST COAST OF ARRAN. THE DYKE IS TWO FEET BROAD. 







CHAPTER XIT 

THE IGNEOUS AND MET AM ORPHIC ROCKS 


Intrusive Rocks. — Under this heading are included all those rock- 
masses formed by the solidification of molten material injected into 
the earth’s crust. Hence the form of the intrusion is determined 
chiefly by two factors, viz. the degree of fluidity of the magma, and 
the position of the dominant planes of weakness in the rocks into which 
it is intruded. The distinction between the intrusive and e.xtrusive 
rocks is somewhat arbitrary since intrusive masses can often be shown 
to pass into surface lava-flows, and lava-flows must ob\ iously be or 
have been connected with a subterranean reservoir of molten rock, 
which is essentially an intrusion. But the division is convenient in 
practice, and there are certain well-marked physical and structural 
differences between intrusive and extrusive rocks as a whole. 

The Degree of Fluidity of the Magma.— The form of an extrusive flow 
is determined chiefly by the fluidity of the magma, since, other things 
being equal, a less \’tscous magma will flow further and form a thinner 
sheet than a more viscous one. The degree of fluidity depends partly 
on the temperature and partly on the chemical composition of the 
magma ; a basic magma forms a highly mobile liquid at a temperature 
at which an acid one is still very viscous. The most viscous magmas of 
all appear to be certain sub-acid or intermediate types, rich in alkalis, 
especially the trachytes and phonobtes. 

In respect of the intrusive rocks similar considerations apply. A 
liquid magma possesses a much greater power of penetrating along 
planes of weakness than a viscous one, and in consequence tends 
to spread itself out in thin sheets along the bedding planes of the 
strata, while a viscous magma has little penetrating power, but arches 
up the strata into a dome-like form over a comparatively small area. 

The Influence of Rock-structure on the Form of Intrusions. — Since 

the form of intrusive masses is to a great extent determined by the 
arrangement of the dominant planes of weakness in the rocks into 
which they are intruded, it is evident that the structure of the latter is 
an important factor in the case. The structures of rocks from this 
point of view are chiefly dependent on the type of earth-movement to 
which they have been subjected. As we have already seen, in regions 
affected by continent-building and plateau-building movements, the 
rocks remain horizontal or but slightly inclined over large areas, while 
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in regions of mountain-bnilding movements they are often highly 
folded, contorted and fractured. It is possible to distinguish two 
classes of intrusions corresponding to these differences of structure, 

which may be referred to as intrusions in unfolded and folded areas 
respectively. 

In the first chapter brief definitions have been given of a few of the 
simpler types of intrusion. At the risk of slight repetition these will 
now be amplified somewhat. 

Intrusions in Unfolded Areas. — Some of the clearest examples of this 
category are found in the Western States of America, in Colorado, 
Utah and Wyoming, in connection with the great plateaus of that region. 
It is to be noted that unfolded areas are often extensively faulted, 
especially where they have been subjected to tensile stresses, and in 
such cases the phenomena of intrusion show some analogy to fissure 
eruptions. The feeders of fissure eruptions if denuded to a sufficient 
depth must necessarily appear as dykes. 

Sheets or Sills. — In this form of intrusion the magma penetrates for 
considerable distances along the horizontal or inclined biding planes, 
so that the lateral extent of the mass is great as compared with its 
thickness. The ‘ Palisade Trap ’ of New Jersey may be selected as 
a type : this extends over an area of at least 6,000 square miles and 
attains a maxiTnum thickness of 850 feet. Since it is always well in 
geology to think to true scale, the actual form of this sheet may be 
considered a little more closely. Now if 6,000 square- mfles is repre- 
sented by a sheet of paper of 60 square inches in area, the thickness 
of the sheet on the same scale would be one-sixtieth of an inch, about a 
quarter as thick as a page of this book. This gives a vivid idea of 
the penetrating power of a mobile magma. A good instance of a 
similar sheet is foimd in the Great Whin Sill of the north of England, 
which extends into five counties : Northumberland, Durham, York- 
shire, Westmorland and Cumberland. It is intrusive into the Lower 
Carboniferous series over an area of at least 1,500 square miles : how 
far it extends to the eastward is unknown : it has been found in a 
deep boring at Crook in Durham, where it is very thick, so it probably 
extends much further. Its maximum thickness is about 150 feet. It 
does not occur at one horizon throughout, but is distinctly transgressive. 
The situation of the feeding channel or channels is not known. 

S ills may be of any size, from inches to hundreds of feet in thic kness . 
Some have been filled by a single injection, while in others the process 
has been repeated ; when a sill consists of sheets of more than one 
kind of rock it is called composite. A vertical, often more or less 
hexagonal columnar structure is common, due to contraction on 
cooling : however, this is also seen in lava-flows. 

Laccoliths. — Many of the intrusions in the plateau region of America 
and elsewhere take a form to which the name of laccolith has been 
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given 1 In this case the intrusive rock has arched up the ovc^rlymg 
Lata into the form of a dome, and has itself assumed somewhat 
the shape of a flat loaf or tea-cake. In some cases, however the form 
is more complex than this, since the mam mass ^ives ofl more or 
less irregular offshoots, or apophy.sos, into the surrounding strata 
(Fif^. 1, p. 12). A laccolith often passes at its margin into a sfiec or 
silirand frequently smaller sub.sidiary laccoliths are found to be intnn e. 
in the region where the bending of the strata around the mam atco 

is most pronounced (see Fig. S6). 

It appears probable that in these simple cases the whole mass ot tlie 



Fig. 86.— Laccolith passing LATKitALLV into 


A Sill, 


WITH 


MlSr)U L \* ( i HHTHS, 


igneous rock has been intruded at one time, but instancr-s are known 
of intrusions which appear to consist of a .scries of laccoliths one above 
the other, the so-called ‘cedar-tree’ laccolith (Fig. H7). Here it is 
probable that each projecting portion represents a siqiarate injection 
of molten magma, and that the whole is due to a succe-ssion of intrusions 
from one common source. 

The classical examples of laccoliths are those described by Gilbert 
in his Geology of the Henry hMountaina, but a similar .structure lia> 
since been recognised in many other localities. The great gabbro ami 



Fig. 87. — ‘Cedar Tree’ Laccolith. 


granite intrusions of the Cuillin Hills and Red Hills in Skye are of this 
nature.^ In most cases the channels through which the magma ro-e 
have not been exposed by denudation and their existence is a matter 
of inference. 


Bysmaliths or Plutonic Plugs. — In the Black Hills of Dakota and 

some other localities in Western America a peculiar type of intrusion has 
been described, under the name of Bysmalith or Plutonic Plug. These 


^ Gilbort, Geolo^jy of the Henry ^fonntalr^.<i^ p. lU. 

* Harker, ‘The Tertiary Igneous Rocks of Skye,’ Mem. itcol. Sarvty^ lOOl, 

D. 83. 
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do not seem to differ in any essential respect from ordinary laccoliths, 
but they appear to consist of rocks of a still higher degree of viscosity, so 
that their thickness is greater in comparison with their horizontal extent. 
One of the best examples is Mt. Holmes, in the Yellowstone Park, 
described by Iddings (see Fig. 88). Here the amount of vertical dis- 



Fig. 88. — Bysm.\i.ith. 


placement produced by the intrustion is so great that the overlying 
rocks have been fractured to a certain extent around the circumference 
of the igneous mass. The distance to which the plug extends down- 
wards is unknown. Here the mechanism has a close relation to that 
leading to the formation of ring-dykes (see Chapter I, p. 14). It is 
the exact reverse of a cauldron subsidence. 


Lopoliths 


known 


type both upper and lower surfaces are concave upwards, so that the 
whole mass has a saucer-like form. These are called lopoliths. Two 
well-known examples are the Sudbury intrusion in Ontario, the source 
of most of the nickel supplies of the world, and the Duluth gabbro 
at the head of Lake Superior. The largest of all is the great Bushveld 
igneous complex of the Transvaal, which is 300 miles long and nearly 
200 miles wide and contains a remarkable variety of rocks. This type 
is due to intrusion of magma in a region undergoing depression, probably 
owing to the rise of the magma itself to higher levels ; in the Bushveld 
at any rate following extensive eruptions of surface lavas. 

Minor Intrusions : Dykes and Sills. — Elinor intrusions chiefly take 
the form of thin sheets of rock, either injected along the bedding planes. 



Fio. 89. — Imthusive Sun. Fig* 90. — Dtkk. 
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forming sills (Fig, 89), differing only in size from the sheets or sills 
above described, or else across the stratification, when they are spoken 
of as dykes (Fig. 90 and Plate XXX), The distribution of dykes is 
generally connected with the intrusion of large plutonic masses, or else 
they are subsidiary effects of crust-movements on a large scale. In 
the first case they tend to possess a radial arrangement around the 
central intrusion, while in the second case they show parallelism over 
large areas. Such systems of parallel dykes may have served as the 
channels of fissure-eruptions (see p. 224). Cone sheets and ring-dykes 
have already been sufficiently defined in the introductory chapter. 

Intrusions in Folded Areas. — The forms assumed by masses of 
intrusive igneous rock in folded regions are naturally leas simple and 
less regular than those just described, since the arrangement of the 
dominant planes of weakness varies in every case according to local 
circumstances. Consequently the nomenclature employed cannot be 
so definite as in the case of unfolded areas. The intrusive magma 
must necessarily tend to emplace itself in the weaker regions, especially 
where the rocks are stretched, and will avoid regions of compression. 
In a series of simple anticlines and synclines, the tops of the anticlines 
are stretched, while the synclines are compressed. The magma will 
therefore tend to form saddle-shaped masses of indefinite length on 
the crests of the anticlines : these are caUed phacoliths. OccasionaUy 
inverted phacoUth is found in a syncline. 



Fig. 91 .— Phacouths. (After Harker.) 

B^ond this pomt it is diflictilt to draw up a precise nomenclature, 
for two reason : firstly, because the forms of the intrusions themselve^ 
often show httle or no regularity but almost infinite variety, and 

of the terms commonly employed have been 
used by different wnters m vague and sometimes contradictory senses 

S^ks are larp masses, often with an area of many square miles 
steeply mclined or even vertical walls. Some of the smaUer 

proof that they were once the channels of surface eruptions. The 
rger stocks, which probably did not originally communicate with the 

may be of any shape in plan, though in many there is a tendency 
Mconnt for the dieoppearance of the meterial originally oeenpying the 
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space. Chemical analysis generally shows that it has not been merely 
melted and recrystallised. Sometimes owing to survival of parts of 
the roof after incomplete denudation the form of the surface outcrop 
of a stock appears to be much complicated. Stocks are numerous in 
nearly all regions of extensive intrusion of granitic rocks : good examples 
are seen in the Scottish Highlands. 

The largest intrusions, nearly always granite, are included under the 
general name of hathyhth. There is no downward limit of size, but a 
continuous gradation from bathyliths to stocks. The typical form is 
elongated, most commonly extending along the axis of a folded 
mountain chain. Unlike laccoliths and phacoliths, there is no floor, 
and the intrusion may extend downwards indefinitely, becoming wider 
and wider in depth. Some of the greater bathyliths probably merge 
eventually into a general granitic shell, underlymg all the continental 
blocks : in fact, the sial (see p. 10). The roof is commonly very 
irregular, and masses of the country rock, often more or less wedge-hke 
in form, may extend downwards into the intrusion, forming roof- 
pendants. There is commonly evidence of more or less extensive 
melting and incorporation of the roof-rocks. The best example of a 
simple bathylith in the British Isles is the Leinster granite: this 
extends for about 70 miles to the south-west of Dublin. In the Malay 
Peninsula several elongated granite bathyliths striking N.-S. cut across 
the general N.W.-S.E. trend of the country: the Main Range 
bathylith, about 300 miles long, with a maximum width of 40 miles, 
is the site of the most important tin deposits of the world. The largest 
known intrusion is the Coast Bathylith of British Columbia : at the 
surface it is 1,100 miles long and from 80 to 120 miles wide. It lies 
parallel to the main axis of the Rocky Mountains from the United 

States border to Alaska. 

The curiously regular granite masses of Cornwall afford an example 
of what in America are called cupolas ; that is, dome-like projections on 
the upper surface of a bathylith. The Cam Menellis granite forms an 
almost perfect circle 9 miles in diameter at the surface : some others ^ 
larger, though not quite so regular. It is known that granite underlies 
the slaty rocks in many parts of Cornwall, and it is probably continuous 
throughout the county and beyond : e.g. the Scilly Isles. The stmctnre 
of the Dartmoor granite appears to be different and more complicated. 

The term boss is often used for both stocks and cupolas. It possesses 


no very precise meamng. ^ 

The sheets, sills and dykes in folded areas do not differ m any essential 

respect from those previously described in unfolded areas, except ^t 

they naturally do not generally possess so great a lateral extension 

Owing to the complexity of the prevailing structi^s the tmms used 

cannot be veiy strictly defined, but, generally speaking, intrusive sheets 

and masses of rock parallel to the bedding planes are called siUs, wher^ 
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those which cut across the bedding planes are dykes. Originally, most 
sills are more or leas horizontal, whereas dykes approach the vertical, 
but as a result of subsequent movements they may come to be inclined 
in any position. Besides the foregoing, there are often to be found 
masses of igneous rock of various sizes which cannot be classified under 
any definite heading, but are of entirely irregular form. These are 
mostly of small dimensions. 

Hie Composition and Classification of Igneous Rocks. — In the intro- 
ductory chapter a short list was given of the chief minerals of the 
igneous and sedimentary rocks. The sediments have already been 
dealt with, and it is now necessary to consider in some detail the chem- 
ical composition of the material of the igneous rocks before solidifica- 
tion, and the character of the rocks produced by such solidification 
under different conditions.^ The term magma is now used to express 
this molten material. Although all natural magmas constitute very 
complex systems, nevertheless they obey the ordinary laws of physical 
chemistry and thermodynamics, and in some of the simpler cases a 
good deal has been done in the way of experimental investigation 
and synthesis, though the work is difficult owing to the high tempera- 
tures involved and the intractable nature of the gas-phases at such 
temperatures. 

The Chemical Constituents of Magmas.— It is probable that all, or 

nearly all, the known elements are found in igneous rocks, but many 
of them are exceedingly rare, and only a small number are of any 
importance. The elements which occur in large amount in igneous 
rocks, or what may be called the normal constituents of the magma, 
are the following: oxygen, silicon, aluminium, iron, calcium, mag- 
nesium, sodium, and potassium : these form about 99 per cent, of the 
whole, according to the most trustworthy estimates, obtained by 
combining a great number of analyses of rocks of all kinds.* The 
followmg elements are also of almost universal occurrence in small 
quantities : titanium, hydrogen, carbon, phosphorus, manganese and 
sulphur. The^ together form about 0-9 per cent., while the remaining 
0*1 per cent, includes the rare constituents. 

Instead of regarding the elements as the constituents of the magma, 
it IS found more convenient in practice to consider them as combined 
wth oxygen in the form of oxides : the constituents of the magma can 
th^ be arranged in natural groups, characterised by analogous chemical 
and physical properties ; that is to say, the members of each group are 
isomoiphous with one another (except Group V). Such an arrange- 
ment IS shown in the following table : 

7th edition, Cambridge. 1935; Hatch and 

• /yaeoiM Rocks, 9th edition. London. 1937. 

GcocAem»a/ry, 6th ed. ; Bull. 770. £7.5. Oeol. Survey, 
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I. Silica, SiOj. 

II. Alumina, Al^Og ; ferric oxide, FcgOj. 
in. Magnesia, MgO ; ferrous oxide, FeO ; lime, CaO. 

W- Potash, KgO ; soda, Na^O ; water, HgO. 

V- The accessory constituents, titanium dioxide, TiO* ; 
pentoxide, P^Og ; carbon dioxide, COg, etc. 


pbosphoma 


It will be observed that in this table iron occurs twice, as the ferroos 
and ferric oxide ; this separation is abundantly justified on chemical 
grounds, since each of the two oxides forms a series of well-defined 
compounds, having different physical properties. 

From this point of view a fused rock-magma must be regarded as a 
mutual solution of all or any of these constituents. Consequently, 
the number of components of such a system is very large, and the whole 
phenomenon becomes very complex. For practical purposes the acces- 
sory constituents (Group V) may usually be disregarded, but even then 
the solution may contain as many as nine different oxides. Another 
complication is also introduced by the fact that under certain conditions 
the whole or part may not form crystalline minerals of definite com- 
position, but may solidify as a homogeneous, amorphous mass, a glass. 
Since such a non-crystalline mass may vary indefinitely in its com- 
position, and is of uniform composition throughout, the chemical com- 
position of such a rock is all we have to rely on in its classification. 
Crystalline rocks, on the other hand, need not be homogeneous : their 
composition may vary at different points. This is equivalent to saying 
that they are composed of an aggregate of crystals of different minerals. 
Here, then, besides the chemical composition, we require to know also 
the nature of the minerals present, and the proportion in which each 
occurs, before we can assign the rock to its proper place in the scheme 

of classification. 

Chemical Characters of Rock Constituents and Magmas —In the 

great majority of cases silica is the most abundant constituent, and it 
Very commonly exceeds in amount all the others taken together. The 
range of silica content in normal rocks is from about 40 to 80 per cent. : 
in only a few exceptional cases is it above or below these figures. 
Nearly all the important rock-forming minerals are silicates, or com- 
pounds of silica with one or more metallic oxides. In these compoun^ 
siUca may be regarded as playing the part of an acid, while the metallic 
oxides act as bases. Hence rocks rich in silica are spoken of bs acid, 
and those poor in silica but rich in metallic oxides as basic. It wiU thus 
be seen that in many respects silica is the most important constituent 
of a magma, and the proportion in which it is present is of great weight 
in classification, since the manner in which the basic oxides combine 
to form minerals is to a great degree controlled by the amount of sihea 

present, , . i -*4 

It has been found convenient to represent the chemical composition 
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of the igneous rocks, and the relationships of the different groups, hy 
means of a diagram, as follows : for abscissae we take the percentage oJ 
silica as the dominant constituent, and for ordinates the sum of thf 
percentages of potash and soda. It is obvious that any other con- 
stituent or group of constituents could be used in a similar way, but 
the alkalis are found to give the best results. In such a diagram the 
composition of any rock, plotted from its analysis, is represented by a 
point. When a sufficiently large number of analyses of rocks from all 
parts of the world are plotted in this way, some interesting facts become 
apparent : the points tend to arrange themselves into two linear 



Fig. 92, — Diagram of Igneous Magmas. 


groups, having a peculiar arrangement ; these linear groups of points 
can be generalised by drawing curves through them, and these two 
curves are convex upwards, but one much more so than the other 
(see Fig. 92). We thus obtain two curves approximating at the ends 
and diverging most widely in the middle. The first series is now com- 
monly spoken of as the alkali series, and the second as the calc-alkali 
or sub-alkali series. For this purpose potash and soda alone are con- 
sidered to be alkalis, whereas lime is not ; and indeed it may be said 
that fime is, in a petrological sense, in opposition to the potash-soda 
group, since lime characterises the sub-alkaline series. 

Petrographical Provinces.— When a sufficiently large number of 
analyses have been made of the rocks of any given area, it is frequently 
found that even though there may be a wide range in composition, and 
especially m silica percentages, nevertheless certain chemical peculiari- 
ties run through the whole series. It is also found that the rocks of one 
area differ in some special manner from the rocks of some other area or 

example, the vast majority of the igneous rocks of 
Untam belong to the group described in the last section as sub-alkaline 
poor m alkalis and rich in Hme. The rocks of the New England States’ 
on the other hand, are distinctly alkafine, being characterised by a lii^rh 
aUfali-content, and especially by the abundance of soda ; other regions 
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where alkali rocks are specially well developed are Southern Norway, 
Finland, Portugal and Brazil ; while good examples of sub-alkaline 
regions are Hungary and the Pacific slope of the American continent. 
Any region thus marked off by special peculiarities is conveniently 
known as a 'peirographical province. 

The occurrence of chemical peculiarities running through all or nearly 
all the igneous rocks of a province shows that they are not brought 
together by chance, but that there must be some real relationship 
between the different types : that is to say, all the rocks of a petro' 
graphical province may be referred to some common origin. 

Igneous Complexes. — The same conception may also be extended to 
groups of rocks on a much smaller scale than those referred to in the 
last section. It is frequently found, when any igneous mass is ex- 
amined in detail, that there are chemical and mineralogical peculiarities 
running through a number of rock types composing the whole ; in par- 
ticular there are often to be found in association a variety of rocks 
differing from one another in detail, and especially in silica percentage, 
but still resembling one another strongly in other points ; such pecu- 
liarities may be either chemical, as in the case of petrographical pro- 
vinces, or mineralogical ; that is to say the different rocks possess in 
common one or more peculiar minerals, or associations of minerals, 
which serve to indicate relationship, or derivation from a common 
source. A set of mutually related rocks of this kind, occurring within 
a comparatively small area, is usually spoken of as forming an igneous 
complex. It is not practicable at this stage to give actual examples 
of this kind, since to do so would involve an acquaintance with Ihe 
detailed classification of the igneous rocks generally, but many such 

are known in Britain and elsewhere. 

One petrographical province often includes many igneous com- 
as will ^ seen in the example now to be described. 

The Tertiary Province of North-wesfera Europe.— The British part 

of this province is perhaps the most complicated and certainly the most 
thoroughly investigated region of igneous rocks in the world. It is im- 
possible here to give more than the briefest sketch, but fortunately the 
whole subject has been admirably summarised in an easily accessible and 
very cheap publication of the Gfeological Survey,^ to which the student 
is referred for a general account. Full details of the Scottish area are 
set forth in several large official memoirs, smtable for advanced workers. 
References to all of these will be found in the handbook just quoted. 
In the year 1874 Professor Judd published the first comprdienrive 
description on modem lines of the Scottish area, in which he attributed 
the origin of the basalts and accompanying rocks to giant volcano^ 
something like those of Hawaii ; while in 1897 Sir Archibald Geikie, 

1 BrUiah Regional Geology, ‘ Scotland : The Tertiaiy Volcanic Districts.’ Bdin- 
bufch, 1935. Price 1^, W. 
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whn had visited the Snake River Plains in the Xorth-xvestern United 
States, concluded that the basalts vrere due to fissure-eruptions. In 
1904 the appearance of Dr. Barker’s memoir on the south-eastern part 
of the Isle of Skye drew attention to the important part there played 
by intrusive types, both plutonic and hypabyssal, thus laying the 
foundation of all later developments. To cut this historical introduc- 
tion short, it may be said that the work of the Geological Survey has 
shown that Judd’s interpretation was nearer to the truth, at any rate 
for the British area, though fiissure eruptions are not excluded, for 
example in Iceland. It is now clear that the subject was too vast to 
be tackled effectively by any one man, and in reading the earlier litera- 
ture allowance should be made for this. 

As already mentioned Tertiary igneous rocks cover well over 2,000 
square miles in the British Isles : of this about two thirds is in Ireland, 
but although the Giant’s Causeway is perhaps the best-known of aU 
examples, to a geologist the Scottish occurrences are the more interest- 
ing and instructive. The four principal areas in Scotland, from north 
to south, are : the Isle of Skye ; Ardnamurchan ; Mull ; Arran : the 
Isles of Rum and Eigg also show points of special interest. 

The first phase in each area was the eruption of basalt flows of wide 


extent, apparently for the most part forming great shield volcanoes. 
In MtiII there is clear evidence of the formation of a great caldera, 
6 miles across, once occupied by a lake. At a later stage, both in Mull 
and Ardnamurchan, most complicated relations developed, one of the 
most important features being the intrusion of great series of cone-sheets 
and ring-dykes, as well as other less regular masses of plutonic type, 
definitely located around centres. Moreover the positions of the main 
centres did not always remain constant, some having shifted once or 


even twice. Throughout the period of activity also swarms of dykes 
were being intruded, the great majority of them definitely pointing to 
the plutonic centres. In no case in Scotland has it yet been proved 
that a dyke was the feeder of a basalt flow. It seems quite clear that 
the plutonic centres are the denuded cores of a string of giant volcanoes. 
For the nature of the rocks composing them reference must be made 


to the publications cited above. Some details concerning the Isle of 
Skye are given on p. 266 of this book, and further references to the 


general subject are made in the last chapter. 


Solidification of the Magma.— The solidification of a molten rock- 
magma, whether intrusive or extrusive, must take place in accordance 
with the physical laws governing the behaviour of solutions. As has 
been already pointed out, there are three distinct cases to consider ; 
(1) the whole may solidify as a homogeneous mass, a glass in the petro- 

may solidify as an aggregate of crystalline 
minerals ; (3) the resulting rock may consist partly of crystals and 

partly of glass. These differences correspond to the different conditions 
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under whicli solidification takes place. Slow cooling favours crystal- 
lisation, whereas rapid cooling leads to formation of glass. Now the 
conditions which produce slow coohng are especially (1) the existence 
of a large bodv of molten magma, (2) a thick covering of rock above it. 
Consecjueiitlv, largo dcop-seatod. massos arc always wholly crystalline 
and orenerallv coarse in texture. Lava-flows, on the other hand, are 
usually comparatively thin, so that they lose heat quickly, and they 
are commonly poured out on the surface of the ground. Hence lavas 
have a strong tendency to solidify as glass, and the same applies to 
small masses intruded under a thin cover of rock. But here another 
factor comes into play, since magmas of different chemical composition 
show varymg powers of crystallisation. A high percentage of silica 
favours formation of glass, consequently many acid lavas are glassy, 
whereas basic rocks are rarely glassy to any great extent ; as a rule 
basic rock-masses only possess a thin selvage of glass on the surface, 
or on the edges of small dykes and siUs, chilled by contact with cold 
walls. Large deep-seated masses of any kind often possess a m a r ginal 
layer of finer texture, but they heat up the surrounding rocks to such 
an extent that formation of glass is prevented, owing to the slow cooling. 

The heat-conductivity of rocks is very low. 

Since magmas obey the ordinary laws of physical chemistry their 

relations can be expressed at any rate theoretically in thermal diagrams 
of the usual kind and in simple cases this is often done. Thus there 
are igneous rocks consisting to aU intents and purposes of quarts and 
orthoclase only or of a felspar and a ferromagnesian mmeral o^y. 
These can be expressed by very simple diagrams. A system of three 
components really requires a solid model but this can be represented 
on paper by a contoured map of the model. Beyond three componente 
representation even by models is difficult. The subject cannot be 
pursued here but the student will find some simple examples treated 
quantitatively in the book cited in the footnote.^ Many such diagrams 
have been worked out in elaborate detail for industrial purpo^s, such 
as the manufacture of refractories and Portland cement and m blast- 

furnace practice. • r ■ i 

Porphyritic Structure— In some crystalline rocks the texture is fairly 

uniform, so that it is apparent that crystallisation h^ been a con- 
tinuous process carried on under uniform conditions without notic^W 

and weU-tormed crystals of one or more minerals embedM “ 

Lder different conditions. The simplest case B whera the 
at the time of intrusion or extrusion contained ready J 

Phvaico-Chemical Geology. London: Arnold. 1927, Chapter 
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enclosed in the molten liqnid. The liquid part then solidified quickly 
as a finely crystalline or glassy mass, enclosing the porphyritic crystals 
or phenocrysts. This explanation is supported by the fact that these 
phenocrysts have often undergone a certain amount of corrosion, or 
resoTjdionj having tbeir angles rounded off, and showing signs of a partial 
re-solution. This is probably due to change of conditions, and especi- 
ally to relief of pressure, during the transit of the magma to its present 
position. Porphyritic structure is specially characteristic of lavas and 
the smaller intrusive masses, and is more rare in large and deep-seated 
intrusions. Porphj^tic structure might also be produced without any 
change of conditions at all in the crystallization of a completely liquid 
magma if the phenocrysts represent the excess of one or more com- 
ponents over the eutectic ratio for the whole, the ground-mass being 
the eutectic mixture. 


Rock-forming Minerals. — The number of minerals in the igneous rocks 
is very great, but many of these are rare and of little importance, either 
theoretical or practical. The important rock-forming minerals can, 
in practice, be referred to comparatively few groups, and if we disregard 
many of the names needlessly conferred by systematic mineralogists 
and petrographers on slight variations, the number can be reduced to 
quite reasonable limits. Most of them are not pure compounds, having 
a fixed chemical composition, but are mixed crystals, composed of two 
or more isomorphous substances. When looked at in this way, the 
mineral groups can be, to a certain extent, correlated with the iso- 
morphous groups of chemical constituents previously enumerated (see 
p- 252). The common rock-forming minerals may be classified on this 
basis as follows : 

I. Accessory minerals. 

H* Ferromagnesian minerals. 

III. Felspars and felspathoids. 

IV. Quartz. 


Group I. Thr Accessory Minerals. — This group includes a con- 
siderable number of minerals of very different composition and char- 
acter, widely distributed in small quantities. In certain exceptional 
cases, however, they may form an important part of the rock. Most 
of the rarer constituents of the magma are found to crystallise in the 
minerals of this group. It is impossible here to do more than mention 
a few of the commonest, such as apatite, sphene, zircon, ilmenite, pyrite, 

and the various members of the spinel group, especially magnetite and 
chromite. 

Group n. The Ferromagnesian Minerals. — Under this heading 
are conveniently included a considerable number of silicates of various 
metels, especiaUy magnesium, iron, and calcium ; in some of the sub- 
divisions the alkali metals are important constituents, while other 
metals, such as chromium, manganese, barium, etc., frequently occur in 

s 
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small quantities. These minerals form the chief dark-coloured con- 
stituents of the rocks. The varieties recognised are rather « numerous, 
but they may be subdivided and summarised as follows : 

(a) The micas. 

(b) The amphiboles. 

(c) The pyroxenes. 

(d) The olivine group. 


All these minerals are silicates, and for the most part silicates of 
magnesium, iron, and calcium : in some cases, when derived from 
highly alkaline magmas, the alkali metals, especially soda, enter into 
their composition. Many of the mica group contain alkalis as normal 
constituents. The constitution of most of thfee minerals is fairly 
complex, but they can all be referred to one or other of the two chief 
acids of silica, orthosilicic and metasilicic acids. The micas, olivine 
and garnet are orthosilicates, while the amphiboles and pyroxenes are 

metasilicates. 

Each of these groups contains numerous varieties, regarded by 
mineralogists as species, thus — 

Micas — muscovite, biotite, phlogopite. 

Pyroxenes — augite, enstatite, hypersthene, aegirine. 

Amphiboles— tremolite, hornblende, arfvedsonite, riebeckite. 


Group III. The Felspars and Felspathoids. — This group includes 
two natural subdivisions ; (1) the true felspars and (2) the felspathoids. 

The felspars are essentially aluminosilicates of the alkali metals or 
lime, or mixtures of these. They divide themselves more or less natur- 
ally into two groups, the potash felspars, mcluding orthoclase and 
microcline, both of which have the composition KAlSigOs, and the 
plagioclase group, which are most conveniently regaled as isomo^hoM 
mixtures of the two end products NaAlSijOa (albite) and CaAliSiiOg 
(anorthite). The members of this isomorphous group are conveniently 
designated soda-lime or lime-soda felspars, according to whether the so^ 
or the lime molecule is dominant. There also occurs ve^ commonly 
a minute intergrowth of orthoclase (or microcline) and albite kno^ m 
perthite. The discrimination of aU these varieties depends on d^cate 
optical tests described in the special treatises before cited. The felspam 
are the most widely distributed and the most important of the mmerala 

of the igneous rocks. _ 

The fSspathoids, nepheline, sodaUte and leucite, are sibcates rather 

simflar to the felspars, but with less silica : they crystallise from magmas 

with an unusually high ratio of alkalis to silica. 

Group IV. Quartz.— When the magma contains more sihca than is 

required to combine with the basic oxides to form silicates, the excess 

of silica crystallises in the form of quartz. 

Order of Crystallisation.— The usual order of crystallisation of mmerals 
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from a magma was established by empirical observ^ation before it was 
realised that magmas are solutions (melts) and must obey the laws of 
solution. There is no real distinction between a fused silicate melt 
and a watery solution, although in the popular mind the idea of a 
solution is always associated with water. It was found that the order 
of crystalUsation was of increasing silicate percentage, or as Rosenbusch 
preferred to state it, a law of decreasing basicity. We find therefore that 
the accessory minerals (non-silicates) crystallise first, then the ferro- 
magnesian minerals with low silica, then the felspars (and felspathoids, 
if any), then quartz. But in certain basic low-silica rocks felspars 
crystallise before the feixomagnesian minerals. These relations are not 
arbitrary : they depend on well-known laws of physical chemistry, and 
are an expression of the fact that the order of crystallisation from a 
complex melt is a function of the composition and depends on the 
solubility of the components in the particular solution. The freezing- 
point of a component in a mix ed melt is not the same as the freezing- 
point of the same component in a pure state, since every component of 
a mixed melt lowers the fireezing point of all the other components, 
water and other volatiles having a specially powerful effect. Hence a 
deep-seated magma, rich in volatiles, may remain liquid down to a 
much lower temperature than a surface lava of the same original com- 
position from which the volatiles have escaped. Rosenbusch’s law ia 
really a statement of the fact that natural magmas are all rich in silica 
and do not actually vary very widely in composition : true igneous 
rocks with less than 40 or more than 75 per cent, of silica occur only 
in small quantity in the world. The number of pages of a text book of 
petrology occupied by a particular group of rocks is no criterion of the 
amount of such rocks actually existing. At least 90 per cent, of all 
known rocks are either granite or basalt. 

The Classification of Uie Igneous Rocks. — The classification of the 

igneous rocks here adopted is twofold, based partly on physical char- 
acters and partly on chemical composition. The physical characters 
are controlled by the conditions, and in particular by the rate of cool- 
ing ; pressure may also have some influence here, but this is a somewhat 
obscure part of the subject. The most obvnous division from this 
point of view is into inirtisive and extrusive rocks. The intrusive rocks, 
however, show a very wide range of structure, so that it is found con- 
venient to subdivide them again into two groups. The platonic rocks 
are those large and deep-seated masses which have cooled slowly ; thev 
consist therefore entirely of crystals of various minerals (holocrystalline 
rocks). They are also usually coarse in texture, and typically non- 
porphyritic. In contradistmction to these are the hypabyssal rocks, 
the minor intrusions, which occur either as small independent masses, 
dykes or sills, or else as small offshoots or ax>ophyses from plutonic 
intrusions. They have in consequence cooled somewhat quickly, since 
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the loss of heat &om small masses is rapid, owing to the large amount 
of surface in contact with cold rock in proportion to the total volume. 
These rocks commonly possess a character showing an approach to that 
of the extrusive rocks ; they frequently contain more or less glass, and 
are often porphyritic. Frequently, however, they only differ from the 
plutonic rocks in their finer texture. 

It must be remembered, however, that the distinction between 
plutonic and hypabyssal rocks is purely arbitrary and among intrusions 
every gradation can be found from the coarsest granite, forming a mass 
many miles across, through aU degrees of crystalline texture down to 
dykes and sills of pure glass, petrographically indistinguishable from 

the glassy lavas. 

The extrusive or volcanic rocks, on the other hand, are poured out 
on the surface as lava flows, and they possess the characters proper 
to their mode of origin. They generally contain more or less glass, 
and some are wholly glassy. The surfaces of lava-flows always show 
more or less of a slaggy or cindery appearance, and the lava itself is 
freqeuntly spongy in texture from the occurrence of vast numbers of 
gas or steam bubbles. These criteria are usually sufficient to distin- 
guish between an intrusive and an extrusive rock. Besides this, how- 
ever, there is also the evidence provided by the alteration produced by 
the heated magma on its surroundings. A lava-flow can obviously 
alter only the imderlying rock ; and sediments subsequently laid do^ 
cannot be affected by it. An intrusive sheet injected along the bedding 
planes of an already existing rock must, however, alter the rock above 
oa as below, and this affords a certain test for discriminating the 


two classes. 

For the reasons briefly sketched above it is found convement to adopt 
a threefold classification of the igneous rocks, into the plutonic, 
hypabyssal and volcanic groups. Each of these groups may comprise 
rocks derived from magmas of any composition, so that under each 
heading a large number of rock-types is included. In fact, each group 
may and does comprise the whole range of variation of composition 
possible in an igneous rock. Hence it is necessary to adopt some other 
fector as a basis for the subdivision of these poups. The factor mort 
usually adopted is chemical composition, which, as already explain^, 
controls the minerals formed from the magma ; hence m practace the 
basis of classification is twofold, partly chemical and partiy physic^- 
Since the most important constituent of ipeous rocks is sihca, ^ 
percentage naturally plays an important part in classification. 
ine to the amount of silica present it has become customary to di^de 
rocks into four groups, called acid, intermediate, basic and 
respectively. The acid group alone contains free quartz ; the mt^ 
mediate rocks are specially characterised by felspars wiA do^t 
alkalis ; the basic group by felspars with lime dominating alkalis , 
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wliile the ultra-basic group contains no felspar, or else a pure lime- 
felspar, without alkalis. However, if we attempt to classify by this 
means alone, we find that the intermediate and basic groups 
contain rock types of very different character, which are clearly dis- 
tinguishable into two sets characterised by special chemical and mineral- 
ogical peculiarities — the alkaline and subalkaline series before referred 
to (see p. 253). For this reason it becomes necessary to divide the 
intermeiate and basic rocks into two groups, alkaline and subalkaline. 
The relations of the groups thus obtained may be shown diagrammatic- 
ally, as follows : 


Acid 



Alkaline 

intermediate 

Subalkaline 

intermediate 


Alkaline 

basic 

Subalkaline 

basic 



Ultra basic 


Fach of these divisions of course includes plutonic, hypabyssal and 
volcanic representatives, and separate names are applied to each : 
hence we finally obtain eighteen major rock-classes as set forth in a 
corresponding arrangement in the table. 



Rhyolite 
Quartz-porphyry 
Granite ' 


-chyle 
Porphyry 
Syenite 

Andesite 
Porphyrite 
Diorite 




Alkali -basalt 

Alkali-dolerite 

Alkali-gabbro 

Basalt 

Dolerite 

Gabbro 





Ultrabasic lavas 
Peridot ite -porphyry 
Peridotite 



Unfortunately the nomenclature of the igneous rocks is in a very 
confused state, many names having been used vaguely and in two or 
more senses. The names here chosen are for the most part those 
employed in Barker’s Petrology for Students, the chief difference being 
in the alkaline basic rocks, for which no generally accepted group- 
names exist, although many varieties have been described under special 
names, usually derived from the locality where the rock was first dis- 
covered. It may be well to mention here, for want of a more suitable 
opportumty, that alkaline rocks, though showing much variation, are 
really of very minor importance compared with the calc-alkaline suite. 
Taking the whole world, they perhaps do not amount to more than one 
per cent, of the total bulk of the igneous rocks of all classes. 

Since transitional forms exist between all these classes, there natur- 
ally are rocks not definitely either alkaline or calc-alkaline but inter- 
mediate between them. In some classifications, therefore, two more 
groups are introduced, one between the syenites and the diorites, and 
a corresponding basic member. These are caUed the monzonite-'suite 
(from Monzoni in the Tyrol, where they were first recognized), but this 
only makes the subject still more complicated, and they are therefore 
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omitted here. Any kind of a pigeon-hole system applied to rocks most 
necessarily be arbitrary as there are in reality no partitions. Rock 
names must not be regarded in the same precise light as nomenclature 
of genera and species in biology ; since they are applied to arbitrarily 
defined groups in continuous series, or more correctly still to arbitrarily 
defined blocks in a continuous three-dimensional model, in which two 
of the axial co-ordinates are chemical (or mineralogical) and the third 
physical (mode of occurrence, which controls rate of cooling and grain- 
size). 

Mineralogical Composition of the Plutonic Rocks.— We may now 

proceed to consider the mineralogical composition of a typical member 
of each family. For this purpose the plutonic rocks are selected, since 
they are always wholly crystalline and there are no complications from 
the presence of glass. The facts are most easily set out in the table 
on page 263, where of necessity the columns have to be arranged side 
by side, instead of in a double series as on page 261. Here again all 
transitional forms are ignored for the sake of simplicity, although such 
types as quartz-syenite, intermediate between granite and syenite, and 
quartz-diorite, between granite and diorite, are very common, especially 
the last-named. 

The arrangement of the table perhaps requires some explanation. 
The minerals are divided into five groups : quartz, felspar, ferro- 
magnesian minerals, felspathoids, and iron ores. In each group a 
number of names are given, but it is not meant to imply that all of these 
occur in any given rock. One, two or more of them may be present, or 
possibly all in exceptional cases. The ferromagnesian minerals present 
are largely used to characterise minor varieties of each group. Hence 
we arrive at such designations as muscovite-granite, hornblende-syenite, 
olivine-gabbro, etc. The felspathoids are not essential to the defini- 
tion of the groups in which they occur, but they are characteristic of 
important subdivisions of these groups. 

An examination of this table shows clearly that the distinction into 
alkaline and subalkaline series makes itself manifest in mineralogical as 
well as in chemical composition. This can be illustrated by tabulating 
some of the characteristics of each group in parallel columns, thus — 


At.kat.t Gkoup. 

Alkali felspars occur in both acid and 
basic members. 

Felspathoids common. 

Ferromagnesian minerals often soda- 
bearing. 

Arfvedsonite, riebeckite and aegirine 
characteristic. 


SUBAT.KALI GeOUP. 

Alkali felspars confined to acid 
members. 

Felspathoids absent, 
Ferromagnesian minerals without 
alkalis. 

Rhombic pyroxenes characteristic. 


% 

For mineral names here used for the first time in this book, reference sh 
be made to the test-book of mineralogy quoted in the footnote on page 
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M^totion in Igneous Magmas.— It has already been pointed on 
ttot the Igneous rocks of a region often show resemblances amon 
themselves so marked as to suggest a relationship by descent from i 
co^on origin. These resemblances are ultimately chemical, since th 
^rals «tua^ form^ are determined by the original compositioi 
of tte melt, pus subject has already been discussed to some exten 
m dealing with the differences between the calc-aUtaline and alkalin 
8ui^, when It was shown that unusuaUy high proportions of potaa 
or ^ or both lead to the formation of felspathoid minerals, such a 
nephehne. analcime or lencite, together with dominance of highly 
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felspar. This is the broadest distinction of all, and leads to the primary 
divisions here employed and to the conception of alkaline and calc- 
alkaline petrographical provinces on the largest scale (see p. 253). 
But when we come to consider smaller units, igneous complexes, the 
same kin d of thing is often noticed ; chemical and mineralogical 
similarities running through all the members of one complex. More- 
over, it can often be shown that these members have been intruded in 
some regular order, usually increasing silica content, with concurrent 
regular variations in the percentages of the other constituents. All of 
this suggests derivation of these partial magmas by some physical 
process from one initial magma. The name usually applied to this 
hypothetical process is differentiation. Although it is beyond doubt 
that something of the sort has taken place in innumerable instances, 
there is much difference of opinion as to what process or processes 
brought it about. One point of high importance is that we do not 
know to what extent large intrusions make room for themselves by 
melting and incorporating the rocks originally occupying the space. 
It is argued that magmas are not usually hot enough to fuse any con- 
siderable quantity of cold rock. This is a purely thermodynamic 
argument, taking into accoxmt the question of latent heat. From a 
study of the marginal phenomena of large intrusions it is quite clear 
that some melting does take place, and some petrologists think that 
the emplacement of intrusions is largely due to such a process, which 
is called overhead sloping, by analogy with the minin g term, but it 
seems extremely doubtful whether a magma could melt down its own 

bulk of cold rock. 

At any rate it is clear that in many instances marginal modifications 
of large intrusions are due to incorporation of the surrounding rocks. 
Frequently blocks can be seen as it were floating in the intrusion and 
more and more altered away from the margin, even to complete fusion 
and recrystaUisation. Such are called xenoliths. Their nature and 
consequent effect on the igneous rock can obviously vary without limit. 

Another method suggested for the formation of marginal basic modi- 
fications without assimilation is a form of diffusion in the magma during 
cooling. Minerals of highest freezing-point separate early near the 
cooler walls, and molecules of the same composition are supposed to 
diffuse towards the margins in an endeavour to restore equihbrinm. 
Thus early-formed basic Bciinerals are concentrated near the walls, 
leaving the centre more acid. In this way it is supposed that b^c 
margins could be formed at the sides or even at the top of an intrusion, 


against gravity. 

It is often found in large flat-lying intrusions, such as the Palisades 
of New York, that the composition varies in a more or less regulM 
manner from bottom to top, being more basic below and more acid 
above. The basic ferromagnesian minerals and the iron ores are 
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heavier than the acid felspars and quartz, and also have higher freezing- 
points, so that they should naturally separate first and settle down in 
the liquid magma. It is therefore believed that crystal sinking is an 
important factor in differentiation after intrusion. The same idea has 
also been extended to the formation of stratified partly crystalUsed 
magmas m depth, successive intrusions being attributed to the drawing 
off of drafts on this deep-seated source. It is even possible that such 
stratified magmas may have solidified in depth, and been afterwards 
partly melted again and brought up to higher levels as intrusions. 
If the melting went on from below upwards, this would accoimt for 
the common sequence from basic to acid in the order of intriision in 
plutonic complexes. Another cause that has been suggested for 
differentiation is the squeezing by earth-movements of a partly conso- 
hdated magma, which must at some stage have a structure like a sponge 
full of water. The residue thus squeezed out will contain the con- 
stituents of lowest freezing-point under the given conditions, usually 

the most siliceous minerals, with water and dissolved gases (see section 
on pneumatolysis) . 

It is by no means uncommon to find masses of sulphides and other 

ore-minerals at the base of large basic intrusions, perhaps the best- 

known example being the nickel ores of Sudbury, Ontario ; moreover, 

as will appear in a later chapter, the association of sulphide ore deposits 

and igneous rocks is very close. Since it is known that the mutual 

solubility of fused silicates and sulphides is very small, their relations 

Me explamed on theoretical groimds as due to the separation of 

unmiscible liquid phases, just as in artificial copper matte smeltinir, 

tile heavier sulphide phase naturaUy setthng down at the bottom as 
in a fornace. 


Sequence of Rock-types. — Many attempts have been made to establish 
a definite order of succession of the different rock-types, from acid to 
basic or the reverse. Different authorities have arrived at very 
mverse conclusions, but this may perhaps be explained by the fact 
that some studied extrusive rocks and others intrusive. It appears 
probable that the sequence is different in these cases, and that even 
m the larger and smaller intrusive series it is not the same. It must 
^ TO^essed that the evidence is very conflicting and far from conclusive 
but the general conclusions now arrived at may be summarised some- 
what ^ follows. In the volcanic rocks an eruptive series usuaUy 
^ms to begm with an mtermediate type, trachyte or andesite, and 

lavas may vary either towards the acid or the basic 
end of the senes, with frequently a relapse to the other extreme as a 
toal stage A common succession is andesite, rhyolite, basalt. In 
ther locahties the acid phase comes last, and the onlv general con- 
clusion which we are at present able to draw is that frequently the 
succession seems to be one of increasing divergence from a mean 
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type. In the case of the plntonic rocks, however, rather more definite 
results have been obtained. In the most satisfactory cases the sncces- 
sion seems to be almost invariably from basic to acid, whereas in the 
hypabyssal rocks an inverse succession has in some cases been estab- 
lished. This double sequence is very clearly seen in the case of the 
Tertiary igneous rocks of Skye, as described by Dr. Harker. Here the 
fuU succession in the three phases is as follows : 


Volcanic 

phase. 

1. Small intermediate eruptions of trachyte and agglo- 

merate. 

2, Plateau basalts. 

Plutonic 

phase. 

1 

3, Ultrabasic laccoliths (picrites, peridotites, etc.). 

4. Gabbro laccoliths of the Cuillin Hills, 

5 Granite and granophyre laccoliths of the Red Hills. 

Phase of sTnall 
intrusions. 

6. Acid dykes and sills, quartz- porphyriesandpitchstones. 

7. Great group of dolerite sills. 

8. Ultrabasic sills and dykes. 


So far as the plutonic rocks are concerned, the Penman intrusions 
of the Oslo district obey the same general law, each successive laccolith 
being more acid than the preceding one, so that there is a series from 
olivine-gabbro, through nepheline-syenite and syenites of increasing 
quartz-content, to granite. In these cases it is supposed that the 
different partial magmas have spUt off under deep-seated conditions 
from a primitive magma having special characteristics, which ther^re 
are found in the whole of the rocks of that series and district. This 
gives rise to igneous complexes when on a small scale, and to petro- 
graphical provinces when on a large scale, and is caUed by Brogger 

deejp-magmatic differentiation. 

Complementary Series. — A large intrusion is often accompam^by 
numerous apophyses, usuaUy in the form of radial dykes, ^ese 
frequently show a clear division into two types, acid and b^ic, without 
intermediate forms. For example, the dykes round the Shap g^te 
include quartz-porphyry and a very basic type consi^g m^y of 
ferroma^esian minerals (lamprophyre), while round the .Cheinot 

granite we find quartz-porphyries and 

Oslo district the dykes belonging to the most basic laccohth (an alk^e 
oHvine-gabbro called essexite) include bostomte, which is an almc^ 

pure alkali-felspar rock, and therefore acid, 

Lsic hornblende-lamprophyre. Analysis shows that f 

mixed in a certain proportion would correspond almost 

. . V. tkftv are differeutiatioo 
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products of the essexite magma, somehow separated from it before 
solidification, though the nature of the process is not clear. The 
theory of complementary differentiation explains why certain groups 
of dyke-rocks, especially the lamprophyres, do not fit well into the 
general scheme of classification. 


Pneumatolysis. — Besides the elements of the ordinary minerals of the 
igneous rocks, magmas, especially those of acid nature, often contain 
in small quantities elements of low atomic weight, as well as much 
water. During freezing these naturally concentrate in the last residue, 
forming a gas phase. This, besides being under high pressure is 
chemically very active, owing to the presence of fluorine, boron, 
sulphur, phosphorus, etc., and sets up changes not only in the minerals 
already formed, but also in the surrounding rocks, giving rise to such 
minerals as tourmaline, topaz, fluor-spar, lithia-mica, beryl, apatite, 
etc. The processes are often accompanied by the formation of 
important ore deposits containing tin and tungsten as oxides, and 
many other metals as sulphides. Another important product of 
pneumatolysis is c hin a clay, formed by the decomposition of felspar. 
All of these effects are well seen in Cornwall. Other instances are 
mentioned in the chapter on ore-deposits. 

The detailed study of pneumatolysis, even in its simpler forms, 
involves a considerable knowledge of mineralogy. Reference should 
be made to a textbook of petrology. 


Pegmatites. — Closely allied to pneumatolysis is the origin of the 
coarse-textured veins and masses of crystalline minerals collectively 
known as pegmatites. These are dykes, veins or irregular masses, 
usually either traversing i^eous rocks of more normal texture, or 
occurring as offshoots or fringes of such masses. They are often of 
very coarse texture so that individual crystals may be measured by 
inches or even by feet. They also show very frequently a strong 
tendency to a graphic intergrowth of two minerals, usually quartz and 
felspar. They possess as a rule the same general miners logical com- 
^sition as the normal igneous rock with which they are associated, 
ut there is usually a somewhat higher proportion of acid minerals, 
an they are frequently characterised by the occurrence of special 
minerals, often including compounds of the rarer elements. 

Metamorphism. — Rocks do not always remain indefinitely in their 
original condition, but often undergo various modifications. The 
referenw here is not to the processes of weathering and denudation 
^der the influence of surface agencies, within the range of ordinary 
temperature and pessure, but to changes brought about deep down 

temperatures or high pressures, or both. The 

Whole subject is extremely complicated and only the merest outline 
can be attempted here. 

The way m which deep burial of sediments can be brought about is 
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apparent from what has been said in the chapter on earth-movements. 
Even simple geosynclinal deposition of sediment to a very great thick- 
ness will necessarily cause an increase of temperature in the lower 
layers, from the blanketing effect. Moreover, intrusions of igneous 
magma often take place under no very thick cover, with considerable 


1 

rule trifling. The most notable and typical effects of high temperature 
are seen round large plutonic intrusions, especially granites. 


attendant metamorphism 


though the effect of surface nows is as a 


In the first place it must be made clear that the effects are very 
different in the two great classes of rocks, the igneous and the sedi- 


mentarv. The ultimate reason for this is really a question of stability 




under the given conditions. The minerals of the igneous rocks are 
such as are stable under high temperatures and high pressures (except 
in certain surface lavas), while those of the sediments are stable at 
normal temperatures and atmospheric pressure. Therefore the effects 
of rise of temperature and pressure are more 


marked in the sedimentary 


than in the igneous group. 

It is doubtful whether rocks are ever subjected to an important rise 
of temperature without some increase of pressure, and similarly a 
considerable rise of pressure would certainly generate heat. Neverthe- 
less. it is possible to discriminate in a general way the effects of the two 
causes : in other words, metamorphism can be divided into two cate- 
gories ; thermal and dynamic. Also it is broadly true to say that in 
the first of these the changes produced are mainly mineralogical and 
in the second largely structural, though new minerals are also formed. 
In both cases the rocks commonly become more crystalline, and often 
coarser in texture than before. Only in a few cases of extremes of 
pressure is all structure more or less completely roUed out. There is 
an important difference between the effects of pressure equal in aU 
directions (hydrostatic pressure) and differential pressure mvolving a 


shear or stress (see p. 271). 

Thermal Metamorphism of Sediments. — The simplest case is brought 

about by the intrusion of a mass of igneous rock into sedimentary 
strata. In determining the effect produced the most important factor 
IS obviously the maximum temperature attained, and as a corollary to 
thi'» the rate of cooling : the time factor is of great import^ce. An 
intrusion of molten magma, such as granite, must nec^nly ^ at a 
very high temperature, often obviously sufficiently high to melt down 
and incorporate more or les.s of the sediment, as before noted It a very 
common to find xenoliths of the sediment suspended m the mtrusion 
and showing vary ing degrees of alteration, up to complete 

But at present we are mamly concerned with the effects of of 
temi>erature on the unmelted rock, outside the limits of the u^tru^^ 
Here besides the phvsical factors just noted, maximum tempwat^ 
and rate of cooling, the most important thing is obviously the chemical 
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and mineralogical composition of the sediment. This is in reality the 
determining condition, so far as the mineral composition of the final 
product is concerned, but in some instances there has clearly been 
transfer of material, as liquid or gas, from the intrusion to the sediment. 

Since there must necessarily be a gradual decrease of the maximum 
temperature attained away from the margin of the intrusion, with a 
consequent lessening of the degree of alteration, and since some sedi- 
mentai^ rocks are of complicated composition, such that their con- 
stituents may combine to form different minerals at different tempera- 
tures, it is often possible to map out zones characterised by special 
minerals around an intrusion. (When considered in three dimensions, 
they are of course concentric shells, not flat zones.) The whole area 
within which alteration can be traced is called a metafnorphic aureole. 
The width of such aureoles varies from a few feet to many hundreds of 
yards, according to the temperature and the susceptibility of the rocks 
to alteration. 

Sediments vary almost indefinitely in composition and it is only 
posable here to select a few types of the commonest occurrence, such 
as sandstone, arkose, clay and shale, limestone and so on. For a fuller 
treatment reference must be made to a special treatise.^ 

The simplest case is a sandstone with quartz cement : since this 
consists entirely of silica no chemical reactions are possible and the 
rock can only recrystallize as a mosaic of quartz ; a quartzite, the 
distinction between the original grains and cement disappearing. If 
the cement is calcareous, lime silicates may be formed. Micaceous 
sandstones and flags form micaceous quartzites or quartz-mica-schists 
according to whether lamination was or was not originally well 
developed. White mica seems to be stable under nearly all conditions. 

Many highly felspathic sandstones (arkose) have a composition 
much like that of granite, though usually with more quartz, and such 
a rock when metamorphosed may be very like a granite (granulite). 
If originally well bedded it may look like a gneiss (see p. 29), 

The chief constituents of the clay-rocks are silica and alumina with 
more or less lime, magnesia, iron and alkalis ; hence when meta- 
morphosed various aluminous silicates are formed, either simple or 
complex, according to the proportions of the other constituents present : 
at very high temperatures fe^ars, garnet, and micas may be formed 
from impure clay-rocks. With a low grade of alteration a common 
result is the appearance of spots, which usually seem to be imperfect 
crystals of silicates. Since the grain of metamorphosed clay-rocks is 
usually rather fine, they are often described collectively by the German 
term Homfelsj though in many cases the appearance is by no means 
hom-like, but distinctly granolar and crystalline, 

19 ^^ ^ whole subject is. Barker, Metamorphism, London* 
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The thermal metamorphism of hmestones, pure and impure, is an 
interesting but complicated subject : it can only be dealt with here 
verv briefly in the most general terms. The carbonate minerals are 
readily recrystallized by heat, where dissociation is prevented by deep 
burial, and the result is marble, either calcitic or dolomitic. Aragonite 
always recrystallizes as calcite. If the limestone or dolomite-rock is 
impure, an endless variety of minerals may be formed, most commonly 
sflicates of calcium or magnesium or both. This gives rise to many 
of the most beautiful ornamental marbles. If the pressure is high, 

varieties of garnet are commonly formed. 

As for the actual processes taking place during thermal metamorphism 
the ordinary rules of chemical reactions apply, and the simpler cases 
can be represented by equations. Many of these reactions are no doubt 
theoretically reversible, but in practice the minerals formed at high 
temperatures usually remain as such, though many of them must reafly 
be in a state of unstable equflibrium. One of the most important 
points is that silicates always form, if possible, being the stable form 
of the components at high temperatures. Nearly all rocks, and 
especially sediments, always contain a good deal of water, and given 
sufiicient time the final result is much the same as if the sediment 
had been reduced to what may be called aqueous fusion ; i.e. really 
rather like a molten magma. It follows from this that the result is 
not always the same as what would be expected from comparison with 


dry melts in the laboratory. 

Igneous magmas often contain, as stated on page 267, a considerable 
proportion of the so-caUed volatile constituents, boron, fluonne, 
sulphur, phosphorus, and in this group water must also be included. 
The result is the addition of these constituents to the sediment and the 
formation of a peculiar class of minerals, some of them the same as in 
pneumatolysis of igneous rocks. Such a process of addition of material 
is caUed metasomatism ; this term is often extended to other process^ 
of rock-alteration by addition at ordinary temperatures. Some of the 
test-known instances of metasomatic metamorphism are the develop- 
ment of tourmaline in sediments around gramtes and of fluorspar m 
limestones. Sometimes also important sulphide bodi^ are formed by 
replacement of limestones. Further reference will be made to this 

subject in the chapter on ore-deposits. 

Dynamic Metamorphism.— The movements which have affected the 
Uthosphere have in most cases left clear traces of their action, and the 
sum-total of the phenomena thus occurrmg are comprised under th 
Eeneral heading of dynamic metamorphism. It is not always possi e 

thoee due to the heat generated by friction and there m 

the effecta of thermal metamorphism are m some cases 

• /Inp fn the intTUSive msss. Dome tu 
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the mechanical effects of pressure acting on rocks have already been 
considered in the Introduction (folding, faulting, cleavage, foliation, 
etc.), and these do not here require description, so far as they relate 
to structures produced on a large scale. We are here concerned rather 
with the minuter structural and mineralogical changes resulting from 
pressure ; that is to say, with the petrography of the metamorphosed 
rocks. 

The changes produced by stresses of compression and shearing may 
be divided into two heads ; physical and mineralogical or chemical. 
The most conspicuous of the physical changes, at any rate to the naked 
eye, are cleavage, foliation and schistosity. These are, in part, simple 
rearrangements of the constituent particles of the rocks, adjustments 
to pressure ; but they also in most cases involve a good deal of recrystal- 
lisation of existing minerals and formation of new minerals. 

It is evident that deep burial under a thick cover must lead to 
increase of pressure and it is easy to calculate that at a depth of some 
tens of thousands of feet rocks must be under a pressure of an incredible 
number of tons per square inch, but thi^ pressure is equal in all direc- 
tions, i.e. hydrostatic, and it is not this kind that produces the typical 
effects. It is merely compression and its chief effect is to raise the 
temperatures at which chemical reactions and especially fusion can 
take place. But it has been shown that differential pressure involving 
a shear, has exactly the opposite effect and in a much higher degree, 
thus facilitating mineralogical reconstruction. Fiirthermore, out of any 
number of possible combinations of a given set of components into 
minerals, the stable one at high pressures is necessarily that having 
the least volume, or in other words the highest density. Therefore it 
follows that the characteristic minerals of dynamic metamorphism are 
those having a high density such as garnet, or those adapted to arrange 
themselves in ways consistent with unilateral pressure, namely platy, 
needle-like or fibrous forms, such as micas, chlorites and some varieties 

of amphibole and certain aluminium silicates. These are called 
stress-minerals. 

Crush Breccias and Crush Conglomerates.— Folding and faulting in 

resistant rocks are often accompanied by a considerable amount of 
fracture on a comparatively small scale, by which the rocks are broken 
up into fragments, which may subsequently become cemented together 
agam m the usual manner by deposition of cement, etc., thus simulating 
ordinary clastic structures, such as breccias and conglomerates. They 
can, however, as a rule, be distinguished easily from true fragmentarv 
rocks by the fact that the fragments are all of one kind, whereas elastic 
breccias and conglomerates are almost always polygenetic, being com- 
posed of fragments of different kinds of rock. Sometimes the broken 
masses remam angular, forming a crush breccia : this is particularh 
common along fault-planes, where the fissure is fremientlv fillArJ o 
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mass of angular fragments of the country rock, the so-called fault- 
breccia. In other cases, however, there has been so much rolling and 
crushing that angles become rounded off, and the whole simulates very 
closely the appearance of a bed of water-worn pebbles, a true sedi- 
mentary conglomerate. 

Lenticular or ‘ Eyed ’ Structure. — When a mass of rock containing 
elements of varying hardness, or crystals of conspicuously large size, 
is subjected to crushing stresses, the softer or smaller fragments are 
frequently rearranged in streaks with approximately parallel structure, 
with a strong tendency to flow round the larger or more resistant 
masses : these in their turn are often more or less rounded off or 
flattened, so that the whole assumes a sort of lenticular appearance, 
which may be called eyed structure (‘ Augen Struktur ’). This is very 
apparent in many crushed porphyntic rocks, • forming eyed gneiss or 
augen gneiss. This type of structure passes by every gradation into 
ordinary foliation and schistosity. 

Structural Changes in Minerals. — On a smaller scale than the pheno- 
mena just described are the structural changes resulting from the 
crushing of crystals. These changes are mostly to be observed in 
microscopic sections, and are cormected with strains of compression 
and recrystallisation, which frequently involve addition of material 
to existing crvstals, along lines of least resistance. When examined 
in polarised light, the crystals of crushed rocks frequently show an 
alteration of their optical properties : for example, the extinction of 
doubly refracting crystals loses its sharpness and becomes uncertain, 
waves of extinction passing over the crystal as it is rotated. Again, 
crystals of min erals, such as garnet, normally singly refractmg, fre- 
quently show double refraction. Also secondary twinning may be 
produced by strain, and original twin lamellae, cleavages and other 
linear parallel structures may become bent and distorted. In a farther 
sta<^e of deformation the crystals are cracked or actually broken. 
Su^ broken crystals frequently undergo more or less complete rec^tal- 
lisation, so that the place of one large original crystal is occupied by a 
mosaic of smaller crystals of the same substance. In some ca^ of 
intense crushing, as for example in the neighbourhood of great th^ 
planes, the shearing and grinding action has been so strong that ^ 
original coarsely crystalline rock is ground down to a p^te of exce^- 
ingly fine texture, known as mylonite. This name was first apphed by 
Lapworth to the crushed rocks affected by the movement of the gr^t 
thrLt-planes of the North-west Highlands, men 

crystals of the same or different minerals, often with 

orientation and banding. This is one form of fohation. which dees 
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not, however, imply the existence of actual planes of discontinuity, 
but merely a parallel arrangement of bands of minerals of varying 
composition and colour. This structure is very common in originally 
coarse-textured igneous rocks subjected to shearing strains during 

Dynamic Metamorphism of Sediments.^ — The effects of dynamic 

metamorphism in sedimentary rocks depend to a very large extent 
upon the original texture of the rock. If this texture is fine the result 
is cleavage of a greater or less degree of perfection. Cleavage is always 
accompanied by a certain amount of recrystallisation and production 
of new minerals, and in some cases the rock appears to have been 

the characteristic mineralogical 
change is the formation of mica and minerals of the chlorite group. 
When much quartz was originally present it is, as a rule, recrystallised 
as a mosaic of minute grains, while other minerals, such as garnet, 
are often formed. When the resulting rock is highly crystalline and 
glossy in appearance, it is often spoken of as phyllite. This may be 
regarded as a more advanced stage of metamorphism than ordinary 
slate, and such rocks are as a matter of fact micro-crystalline mica- 
schists. 

False Cleavage. — Rocks of fine texture often undergo a good deal of 
crumpling or folding on a minute scale, and this may give rise to a 
peculiar structure known as false cleavage (Fig. 93). When a well- 
bedded rock is subjected to pressure in a direction making a high angle 
with the original bedding, small sharp folds are produced, often unsym- 
metrical or overfolded, and the middle limbs of these small folds are 


almost entirely reconstituted. Usually 





Fig. 93. — ^Diagr.\m to illustrate False Cleavage. 

planes of special weakness along which the rock has a tendency to split. 
False cleavage, or strain-slip cleavage as it is sometimes termed, differs 
from true cleavage in the fact that splitting is only possible along 
^rtain planes, as can be seen from the diagram, and the rock cannot 
be split up into indefinitely thin layers, as in true cleavage. This 
structure may be observed of almost any degree of magnitude, and is 
very common, on an almost microscopic scale, in slates and schists. 

Min^ Formation in Dynamic Metamorphism.— The dynamic meta- 

mo^hism of fine-textured rocks is always, as before stated, accompanied 
by formation of new nainerals, the character of which depends on the 

T 
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composition of the orisrinal rock. Quartzose sediments, such as grit 
and sandstone, are converted into quartzites, which show a strong 
resemblance to the quartzites of thermal metamorphism, though, as 
would naturally be expected, optical anomalies, such as strain-shadows, 
are still more "strongly marked. \Vhen the sandstone is impure, new 
minerals are formed, of much the same character as in thermal meta- 
morphism ; but in addition to this, a marked type of foliation is 
commonlv produced, so that the altered rocks are gneisses, in many 
cases difficult to distinguish from gneisses of igneous origin. However, 
since the intensity of dynamic metamorphism is not everywhere the 
same, it is frequently possible to trace these gneisses laterally into more 

or less unaltered clastic sediments. 


Speaking generally, we may say that, when sedimentary rocks are 
subjected to pressure, the changes induced are somewhat as follows. 
Fine-grained rocks produce slates when not much recrystallised, and 
phyUkes or schists when highly crystalline ; the term schist is some- 
what vague, and is most commonly used to express rocks with a glossy 
or micaceous appearance, often strongly fissile, and also frequently 
more or less contorted, so that they do not split so evenly as slates. 
Coarse-grained sediments, on the other hand, produce gneisses and 
quartzites. It is impossible, however, to give any strict definition 
separating gneisses from schists. The two types pass into each other 
b/ insensible gradations. It may also be remarked here that most of 
the foregoing statements apply to the fragmentary rocks of volcamc 
oricrin, so far, at any rate, as structures are concerned. Many of our 
best roofino- slates have been formed by cleavage of fine ashes, as in 
North Wales ; while in the green slates of Cumberland the original 
texture was comparatively coarse, and large fragments, up to one or 
two inches in diameter, are still recognisable on the cleaved surfaces 

(e g. the so-caUed ‘ rain-spot slate ’ of Borrowdale). 

Dynamic Metamorphism ol Igneous Rocks.— In this class of rocks 
as well as in sediments pressure gives rise to parallel structures, accom- 
nanied bv more or less mineralogical change, and the resultmg rocks 
are known as gneisses, schists, etc., according to their general appear- 
ance and texture. The degree of mineralogical change vanes a 
deal in accordance with their original composition, amount of 

alteration the minerals have previously undergone o 

the acid rocks do not seem to undergo much alteration ^ut it w 

probable that in most cases there has been m reality 

molecular rearrangement owing to the pressure : the mmerals finafiy 

formed are of the same general character as those ^j^^der 

conditions of high pressure and moderate J 

nvroxene is often converted into amphibole, whereas on the other 

hand hornblende sometimes recrystallises as augite. e reason or 
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this variability of behaviour is not clear, but the latter change probably 
takes place at a higher temperature. Quartz and the felspars are more 
or less recrystallised, and show strain-shadows, granulitisation and 
other structures previously described. In the basic rocks, on the 
other hand, more far-reaching changes are set up, involving a good 
deal of molecular and chemical reconstruction. Rocks originally rich 
in olivine are converted into schistose aggregates of actinolite, antho- 
phyllite ttud talc. Massive rocks such as dolerite and basalt undergo 
an interesting series of changes, of which the final result is a hornblende- 
schist or amphibolite. A special case, that of the Scourie dyke in 
Sutherland, has been exhaustively described by Teall. The first 
stage of alteration is the conversion of the original augite into actino- 
litic hornblende (uralitisation) : the rock in this state may be described 
as an epidiorite. Aa a result of stronger pressure the felspar is also 
recrystallised, and the final result is a hornblende-schist.^ 

> TeaU, Quart. Joum. Gtol. Soc., zlL, 1885, p. 133. 



CHAPTER Xm 
ORE DEPOSITS 


Definitions. — The geology of ore deposits is in reality nothing but 
the application of certain principles of structural geology, mineralogy, 
and petrology to the study of a class of substances that happen to 
possess commercial value as sources of the metals employed for various 
technical and industrial purposes. The accepted definition of an ore 
is that it is a mineral or rock containing one or more metals in payable 
quantities ; such a definition can obviously include deposits formed 
in geologically very different ways ; hence the ' classification and 
generalised treatment of this group presents special difficulties. To 
the practical man, the miner and the engineer, the points of importance 
are the metal-content of the deposit, its form and its extent. Hence 
the earlier attempts at classification were mostly based on form ; it 
is only in comparatively recent times that the genetic principle has 
been introduced into the classification of ore deposits, with great 
advantage to their scientific study and to the practical application of 
such study to the search for and discovery of new ore-bodies of 

commercial value. 


Primary and Secondary Ore Deposits. — ^Whatever scheme of classi- 
fication may be adopted, it is necessary to draw a clear distinction 
between the two main classes of ore deposits, primary and secondary, 
which differ fundamentally in their origin and geological relations. 
The primary ore deposits are those in which the metalliferous minerals 
have been formed in the positions where they are now found, whereas 
the secondary ore deposits contain ore minerals formed el^where, and 
transported to their present position by processes of physical g^logy. 
In point of fact the distinction is analogous to that between igneous 
and sedimentary rocks. In the former categoiy come most of the 
important ores of copper, lead, zinc, silver, antimony, bismuth, and 
many others, while the secondary group includes gold, tin, plating 
and a few more. Some of the important iron ores, together with a 
number of compounds of other metals, belong rather to the class of 
metamorphic and metasomatic rocks, some being directly due to the 
influence of igneous intrusions, others to alteration of rocks by solutioM 
at the ordinary temperature and pressure. It must, of course, be 
understood that many metals belong to more than one categoijs 
for example, it is the working of the agents of denudation and transport 
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on ffimary ores of gold, platinum, and tin that gives rise to the 
secondary deposits of those metals, while ores of iron originate in 
almost every way that is geologically possible : igneous, sedimentary, 
metamorphic, and metasomatic. Hence it appears that the subject 
is complex and difficult to deal with in a satisfactory manner. Every 
classification, on whatever basis, must be more or less in the nature 

of a compromise. 

Morphological dassification. — Among the older classifications, based 
solely on external form, that proposed by Von Cotta * is the simplest 
and most useful ; it is as follows : — 

L Deposits of Regular Form — 

1. Beds. 

2. Veins. 

n. Deposits of Irregular Form — • 

1. Masses. 

2. Disseminations. 

This scheme almost explains itself. The term ‘ beds * is to be taken 
as including stratified deposits, whether primary or secondary ; the 
second group, ‘ veins,’ includes all the varieties of dykes, lodes, and 
veins traversing rocks irrespective of direction, as afterwards explained. 
With regard to irregular masses, it is obviously impossible to generalise, 
hut certain more or less definite types can be recognised. These are 
described in a later section (see p. 280). Disseminations may also 
obviously be of any form whatever, and usually do not possess well- 
defined boundaries. 

Gaelic ClassificatioiL — In recent times many different schemes have 
been propc^ed for a truly scientific classification of ore deposits, based 
on a consideration of their mode of origin. It is now generally recog- 
nised that the study of ore deposits is a branch of petrology, and that 
their formation can be referred to one or other of the ordinary categories 
of rock-formation, igneous, metamorphic, or sedimentary. Most of 
the secondary deposits are clearly sedimentary, while many of the 
primary ores are as clearly of igneous origin ; there stiU remain, how- 
ever, a number of doubtful cases that require further investigation. 
It was at one time generally believed that most, if not all, of the primary 
ores were formed by deposition from water at or near atmospheric 
temperature and pressure ; that is to say, by the meteoric ground-water 
of the onter layers of the earth’s crust. Further experience clearly 
showed, however, that some ores were formed at high temperatures 
and pressures by igneous processes, and the tendency has been to extend 
this to the great majority of cases. It is possible that this idea has 
been carried too far, but in a vast number of instances it is certain that 
tile ores are of igneous origin. Besides these there are deposits com- 
monly classed as due to contact and replacement. The contact deposits 

* Die Lehn von den ErzlagerstdUen, 1859. 
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are essentially metaraorphic in origin, being due to tte action of igneous 
intrusions, while the replacement deposits naturally come within the 
category of metasomatism, as before defined ; mar^ of the ore-bodies 
placed in this class are obviously due to transfer of metallic material 
from intrusions to the surrounding rocks. It is doubtful whether any 
hard-and-fast line can be drawn between these classes, since in most 
of the contact deposits there has evidently been addition of metallic 
elements to the surroundinsr rocks. 


Primary Ore Deposits. — In this category are included, in the first 
place, aU the ores known to be of direct igneous origin, and the contact 
and replacement bodies due to the intrusion of igneous rocks, or in some 
cases to the extrusion of lavas. The origin of such ores is essentiaUv 
part of the process of differentiation of igneous magmas spoken of on 
p. 263, ’which is closely bound up with the phenomena known as 
pneumatolysis. When an igneous magma is undergoing differentiation, 
its constituents separate in a certain definite order, depending on their 
solubility in the magma and the amount of flux present. Ore minerals 
behave very variously in this respect, but it may be stated in general 
terms that they usually crystallise either very early or very late, 
according to whether the metal does or does not form volatile com- 
pounds ; thus nickel, chromium, and platinum crystallise at an early 
stage, while tin, lead, and zinc belong to the very latest phases. One 
consequence of the latter type of behaviour is that deposits of tin and 
its companions tend to get mixed up with the processes known as 
pneumatolysis, which also belong to the latest phases of the cooling of 
an intrusion. Hence some authors have tried to classify primary 
metalhc deposits into magmatic, pneumatolytic, and hydrothermal. 
This division is arbitrary, since no hard-and-fast lines can be drawn, 
but it is useful as a working basis. Under the heading of magmatic 
deposits are generally understood those compounds of the useful metals 
actually found as original constituents within the igneous rock, either 
scattered uniformlv through its mass or segregated into masses in some 
particular part of it. Such segregation is due to some type of differentia- 
tion either sinking of hea\*y crystals, diffusion to a coohng surface, or 
separation of immiscible liquids, as in the case of pig-iron and slag. 
All these causes are probably operative. Examples of such masses are 
afforded by some of the iron ores of Sweden and Norway and of the 
State of New York, the nickel-bearing sulphides of Sudbury in Canada, 

and the platinum of the Urals. 

Vein Deposits. — More widespread than the foregoing are the ore 
dt'posits in the form of tabular masses or sheets, either vertical or 
inclined like dykes, and more rarely horizontal, like sills. As a matter 
of fact, they are very closely related to dykes and sills by origm as 
well as bv form. They may be described* as due to the infilling ol 

ill the rock by material of igneous, pneumatolytic, or hydro- 
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thermal origin, or even laid down from solutions at normal temperatures. 
During the -cooling of igneous intrusions there is commonly a tendency 
for the metallic constituents to concentrate in the last residues of the 
magma, so that they become associated with the material of the 
pegmatites and aplites that are intruded during the latest stages of 



Fio. 94. — ^Mineral Vein occupying Fault-fissube in Stbatieted Rocks. 

oa. Sedimentary rocks, the ‘ country ’ ; hb. Veinstone or gangue ; 
c. Metallic ore ; 1, 2, Hanging-wall ; 3, 4, Foot-wall. 


the cooling, and also with the vapours and solutions that give rise to 
the secondary changes in rocks and minerals known as pneumatolysis, 
while some of them pass out from the intrusion in the hot siliceous 
solutions that form quartz veins. As a matter of fact, all these stages 
are parts of one continuous process. Many pegmatites, consisting of, 
say, quartz, felspar, and mica in and near a granite, have been traced 
laterally without definite break into pure quartz veins, the change 
simply being a gradual 
dimin ution of felspar and 
mica when followed out- 
wards from the granite. 

Metallic minerals are often 
present throughout such a 
vein, or they also may 
diminish in amount in the 
same way. Veins formed 
in this manner often 
contain an extraordinary 
variety of minerals, both 

metallic and otherwise. 95.-Compound Mineral Vein. 

The valueless part is gener- 

ally called the gangue, as opposed to the valuable part, or ore. In 
many instances it is easy to show that the filling of a vein has taken 
place in two or more stages (see Fig. 95), the different minerals being 
deposited in a definite order, and sometimes it can be proved that after 
filling the vein has again been opened by earth movements and another 
lot of minerals denosited. This mav be reneated anv iiiimViAr fi lY'l AO 
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When, as is often the case, the vein occupies a fault-fissure, it may be 
more or less completely filled by fault-breccia, with ore and gangne 
deposited in the interstices. Such brecciated lodes are common. In 
some parts of the world, especially in Africa, veins are often called reefs, 
from a supposed resemblance between the outcrop of a big white quartz- 

vein and waves breaking on submerged rocks. 

When a vein is vertical its position is defined by its strike, just as in 
the case of a vertical bed. An inclined vein is now commonly de^ed 
by its strike and dip or underlie, which are measured as before described 
(see p. 24). Occasionally instead of dip the term hade, the complement 
of the dip, is employed, but this is rapidly going out of use. In inclined 
veins the bounding surface that lies uppermost is called the hanging- 
icall, that below the foot-wall. Since veins are often faults or lie along 
the contact of two rocks, these ard often different. When followed by 
mining to a great depth the dip of a vein often changes, and may vary 
on either side of the vertical. The dips are commonly at high angles, 
not often less than 50 degrees and very often 70 degrees or more. In 
any given district veins often foUow more or less closely certain definite 
directions, determined by faults or major joints in the rocks, and one 
set of fault-veins may intersect and shift another set, thus giving rise 
to complicated structural problems in determining the proper direction 
in which to drive to pick up the continuation of a faulted vem. 

Sometimes, however, mineral deposits of this character are less 
definite than just described. WTien the mineralising solutions are 
traversing the rocks they may not be able to find clean-cut open channels 
for their passage, but may be forced to penetrate along exteemely 
narrow cracks or through fractured zones m the rocks, such ^ ®J*atte^ 
belts The ore minerals may then be deposited m a finely dnnded 
condition along an ill-defined belt of rock without defimte walls. Such 
zones of deposition and ore-formation often extend outwar^ for 

however, is not very precise, since it is often u^d 

are so numerous and close-set that the whole mass forms » 

and the ore-body then differs Uttle in practice from a di^minarion. 

bv t^ tin-copper lodes of CornwaU. which contam copper in thOT 

. rarisoa. Han^ cf Cemi.* OdAW- Pe-mce. 1926, with » ea^Uea. 
bibliography. 
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at Dolcoath Mine—have been worked to a depth of 3,000 feet. ere, 
as in so many other places, the mineralisation is accompamed by 
pneumatolysis, and the lodes are associated with great quantities o 

tourmalinej topaz, fluorspar, and 
other minerals rich in fluorine 
and boron. Tin, with tungsten, 
uranium, and other metals, is found 
in greisens, while the later lode- 
fillings include compounds of lead, 
zinc, iron, antimony, bismuth, and 
other metals. Gold-quartz veins 
are very common in many parts 
of the world. Some of the most 
important copper deposits are 
found as lodes and veins in con- 
nexion with igneous intrusions, as 
in Montana, and other parts of 

the United States, and in the Andes of South America. Another 
remarkable type of ore deposit of pneumatolytic origin is afforded 
by the ' pipes ^ of Queensland and New South Wales, which yield 
much tin, bismuth, tungsten, and molybdenum. These are cylindrical 
masses of quartz, usually from 10 to 40 feet in diameter, often con- 



. — Stockwork 



(After De la Beche.) 

The set a, a, running north and south, contain lead and zinc ; the sets 6, c, d, 
striking in general in an east and west direction, contain the chief 
copper and tin ores, and are shifted by the set a ; the shift, however, 
is too small to be seen on this scale. 

taining also felspar and mica, with the metallic minerals arranged in 
zones. They seem to be formed by the passage of rnineraUsing gases 
during the pneumatolytic phase of cooling, and their position appears 
to be determined largely by joints. 
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Cavity Fillings* — Closely related to the true vein deposits are cexbAk 
less regular ore-bodies formed by deposition of material in pre-existing 
cavities in rocks (Fig. 98). This type is best illnstrated by tiie lead-zinc 
ores found in the Carboniferous Limestone of many parts of Great 
Britain. The occurrence in this rock of open joints and cavities of 
all shapes, ranging up to large caverns, has already been described 
(see p- 73). These cavities are frequently filled by masses of gadena 
and zinc-blende, with calcite, barytes, fluorspar, and other ^mgue 
minerals. It was at one time generally believed that these minerals 
were deposited by meteoric water circulating through the rocks at the 
ordinary temperature, in contrast to the high temperature veins before 
described ; but there are certain difficulties in the way of this theory. 
In the first place, it is hard to see where the metals came &om on tl^ 
supposition ; it is known that ground-water does not penetrate for 



Bxtnchbs ih Limbstohb. Yjo, 99. — SAnDM-RsKis. 

o. Gash veins, or pipes ; d. Bunches. 


below the surface, since most very deep mines are dry. Hence it ^ 
argued that the metals must have been extracted £rom the surrou ndin g 
rocks and concentrated in the cavities (Lateral Secretion theoiy). 
Secondly, the abundance of fluorspar certainly suggests a conn^on 
with igneous magmas. On these grounds it is now generally belieyed 
that these deposits also are of magmatic origin, deposit^ by ascending 
thermal waters from underlying igneous rocks. In this connmon it 
is significant that in Cornwall the later veins contain lead and zmc, 
while there can be no doubt that they are due to the same primary 

cause as the earlier tin-copper veins. j 

The form of these ore-bodies in the limestones is obviously controlled 

by the shape of the cavities. Fillings of vertical joints form vems, 

the rakes of the Derbyshire miners ; deposits along bed(^g plmM am 

caWed flats, while more or less cylindrical masses formed at the mtet- 

section of two vertical joints are pipes. These are essentiaUy filled-up 
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potholes. Various irregular masses of indeterminate form are often 

called hunches and masses. ^ j 4 . 

When ores are deposited in highly folded rocks, they often tend to 

accumulate specially in the arches of anticlmes and to a less extent 

in the troughs of synclines, owing to the existence there of places ot 

special weakness or even open spaces (Fig. 99). The best e^mp e 

of this is afforded by the gold-bearing saddle-reefs of Bendigo m Victoria, 

which have yielded an immense amount of gold. 

Replacement Deposits. — ^These occur most commonly in limestone, or 
dolomite, though they are sometimes found in other rocks. One of 
the most important examples is afforded by the great iron-ore deposits 
of Cumberland and the Furness district of Lancashire. Here the 
Carboniferous Limestone was originally covered unconformably by the 
very ferruginous strata of the New Red Sandstone. Water percolating 
through these passed down into limestone below, carrying iron in 
solution* When this came in contact with the calcium carbonate of 



PiQ. 100. HaEMATTTB KBFEiACIKO LiMBSTOH* JSf TUB CaBBONITEBOTTS LiVBSTOKB 

Sbbibs, South Wai^. 

a. Carboniferous limestone ; 6, Shale of the Millstone Grit; 

c, Trias ; d. Superficial deposits. 


the limestone, the iron displaced the lime of the carbonate, probably 
first forming ferrous carbonate, which was later oxidised to ferric oxide 
or haematite. These replacement bodies are usually of very irregular 
shape and often of great size ; the Hodbarrow Mine on the Duddon 
estuary, which worked a single ore-body of this kind, had an annual 
output of about 400,000 tons of ore, averaging about 54 per cent, of 
metallic iron. The *same effect is seen on a smaller scale in the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone of South Wales and the Forest of Dean (Fig. 100) 
and in some of the Devonian limestones of Devon. The highly im- 
portant iron ores of Bilbao in northern Spain are due to the metasomatic 
replacement of a Cretaceous limestone equivalent in age to the Gault. 
Numerous examples of replacement and metasomatic ore-bodies have 
been described in many parts of the world, and some of them are of 
great practical importance. Where definite mineral veins traverse 
limestone, such bodies are often found extending outwards from the 
veins and thus extending their workable size. When the veins 
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traverse an alternation of limestone beds with more resistant strata 
the width of the payable portion is often much greater in the Lime- 
stones. 

Sedimentary Ore Deposits. — In this group are included all the rocks 
and tmconsolidated deposits of sedimentary origin containing sufficient 
metal to be of value as workable ores. There are two principal cate- 
gories of these — (a) the alluvial deposits ; (6) the stratified iron ores. 
Some residual deposits are also of commercial value. 

The term ‘ alluvium ’ is often interpreted by mining geologists in a 
rather broad sense to include besides true alluvium some of the deposits 
included tmder the heading of colluvial in the table on p. 86. Many 
metallic minerals are both very stable and very heavy, hence tending 
to survive and accumulate in superficial deposits. Such, for example, 
are gold, tinstone, and platinum, which are often found in quantity 
either on or just below the outcrop of the lode or other ore body (shoad 
deposits), or in transported sands and gravels formed by the ordinary 
geological processes in rivers, lakes, or in the sea. Owing to their 
high density there is often a natural sorting and concentration of such 
material by stream or wave action. As examples we may mention 
the gold gravels of Australia, California, and the Klondike ; the tin 
gravels of Cornwall, the Malay States, and Nigeria ; and the platinum 
gravels of the Urals. Many gem-stones also tend to occur in a s imil ar 
way, as diamonds in Brazil and the Vaal and Orange Rivers, rubies 
and sapphires in Ceylon. In many places around the Pacific differ- 
ential sorting by wave action has formed great beds of black sand, 
composed of magnetite and ilmenite, often with gold, and in the same 
way monazite sands have been formed on the coasts of Brazil and 
Travancore ; this is the chief source of thorium for incandescent 
gas-mantles. In Australia and California gravels of Tertiary age, 
often covered by later lava-flows, have been worked extensively for 

Many of the most important and valuable iron ores of the world am 
stratified sedimentary rocks of different ages. The simplest iype is 
the black-band and clay-band ironstone of the British Coal Measures, 
which appear to be in origin exactly analogous to the modem bog-iron- 
ore and lake-ore described on p. 174. More difficult to decide is the 
question of the origin of many examples of oolitic iron ore, such as 
those of the Jurassic system in Britain and Lorraine, the Clinton 
(Silurian) ores of the eastern United States and the Wabana ore 
(Ordovician) of Newfotmdland. In many of their characters these are 
very like oolitic limestones, but they consist mainly of carbonate, 
silicate and hydrated oxides of iron. It is now generaUy agreed that 
the iron was deposited primarily in the sea, but the nature “ 
processes involved is unknown. For a further discussion see page 17 

Among the truly residual ore-yielding deposits, the most linportan 
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is laterite (see p. 88). In the tj'pical laterito deposits of India three 
chief types can be recognised, connected by all intermediate gradations ; 
these three types are characterised by iron, alumina, and mang.in>-.>c 
respectively. ' Some Indian laterites form quite good ores of iron and 
manganese', but it should be noted that in some tropical countrie.s the 
name laterite is rather loosely applied to masses of iron ore ha\ iny 
only a superficial resemblance to true laterite, and of different origin 
The most important of the real laterite group is the highK aluminou.' 
variety, bauxite, the ore of aluminium. This occurs exten.sively in 
India, but the chief commercial supplies are obtained from depo.'itj 
of earlier geological date, from North-eastern Ireland (Tertiary), fron. 
Hungary and from South-eastern France, where the original bauxitr 
of Les Baux is found at an unconformable junction of the Jurassic anc 
Cretaceous. 


Iron Ores in Crystalline Schists. — In many areas of gneissose anc 
schistose rocks of ancient date iron-bearing minerals are present it 
large quantities and in some localities they are sufficiently concentratec 
to form workable ores of great importance. Some of these occurrence; 
are certainly magmatic segregations, while others in their presem 
condition are clearly of metamorphic origin, the iron content of originally 
ferruginous sediments ha’cing been crystallised by heat or pressure oi 
both as magnetite or haematite. Some of these iron-bearing rocks 
formerly considered as of too low grade to be workable, can be concen 
trated by magnetic separation to high grade products. 

Some of the highest grade iron ores in the world are found in Brazil 
but OAving to distance from the coast and transport difficulties they 
have not been much worked. Thev are essentiallv haematite-schist.s 
the best samples approaching near to pure FejOj. Obviously they 
were originally sediments, possibly of lateritic type, which have under 
gone intense dynamic metamorphism. 

The iron-bearing rocks of the Lake Superior region are of a peculia 
type and indicate a more complicated history. It seems that thf-^ 
were originally marine sediments, largely siliceous, with only' a moderat< 
amount of iron, as carbonate and green silicate. As a result of weather 
ing in Precambrian times the silica and other constituents were reniove< 
and the iron concentrated in favourable localities : later, the rxk 
underwent considerable folding and metamorphism, with crvstallisation 
mainly as haematite, but in some places as magnetite. As befor( 
stated the origin of marine iron carbonate and silicate rocks is still i 
mystery, but in this instance it has been suggested that it was in soim 
way connected with submarine volcanic eruptions, which might alsv 
have supplied the silica from residual solutions. These rocks o 
the Marquette, Menominee, Penokee, Mesabi, Gogebic, Cuvuna anc 
Vermilion ‘ ranges ’ support the largest iron-mining industrv of th< 
world. It is of some interest that at least one of them, deepiv burie< 
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under glacial drift, was discovered by magnetic survey based on the 
anomalous behaviour of the ordinary compass needle. 

Secondary ChEuiges in Ore Deposits. — ^Most of the primary ores of the 

magmatic, pneumatolytic, and hydrothermal groups are sulphides, only 
a few primary ore minerals containing oxygen. So long as these are not 
affected by weathering they remain unaltered, but when owing to 
denudation they are brought within the reach of superficial geological 
agencies, chemical changes begin, mainly by the action of ground-water 
containing carbon dioxide and oxygen. Thus the primary sulphides 
are oxidised to sulphates, carbonates, oxides, hydrates, and a large 
variety of other secondary minerals, some of which are soluble in water. 
These metallic solutions tend to travel downwards till they reach the 
level of ground-water, where reducing conditions prevail and the dis- 
solved substances are again precipitated, either as secondary sulphides, 
often of complex composition, or as native metals. Thus at the bottom 
of the weathered zone is found a richly mineralised layer, called the 
zone of secondary enrichment. To take the simplest case, that of a lode 
of copper pyrites (CuFeSz) : near the surface this is decomposed, 
forming insoluble iron hy(kate, which remains in place, and soluble 
copper compounds, which partly remain in the oxidised zone as green 
and blue copper carbonates, and partly pass down to be reprecipitated 
as various copper-bearing sulphides such as chalcocite and complex 
sulphides of copper and other metals j as cuprite, CugO , or as the 
native metal. Below this rich zone the unaltered primary sulphide is 
found. In a similar way sulphides of lead and zinc are altered near 
the surface to sulphates, carbonates, and other oxidised compounds. 
Silver and gold are often concentrated in the zone of secondary enrich- 
ment from the very small amounts present in the primary ore ; thus 
dpnnsits. or bonanzas, mav be derived from original low grade 


primary ores. 

In a very similar way the outcrops and oxidised parts of beds of 
iron-ore are often much richer than the unweathered portion below. 
In the case of iron-ores, however, the oxidised iron compounds are 
mostly insoluble, and the concentration is largely due to removal of 
other more soluble substances, especially lime, from the weathered parts. 

The Mineral Composition of Ore Deposits. — The total nximber of 
minerals which can be exploited as sources of metals is very gr^t, and 
it is impossible to give here anything like a complete list of them. 
For this systematic works on the subject must be cons^ted. It may be 
well, however, to give a very brief resum^ of the principal sources of the 

commoner metals without entering into any detail. 

It is neces.sary to draw a clear distinction between the metalhferoM 

portion of the deposit, the ore minerals in the narrow seme, and the 
worthless associates or gar^ue. Some of the gangue minerals may have 
a value for special purposes, though not as sources of metals. Ihe most 
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common gangue minerals are quartz, calcite, dolomite, barytes, and 
fluorspar. Siderite (chalybite) is not uncommon in mnieral veins, and 
may be regarded either as gangue or ore, according to whether it is 
utilised as an iron-ore or thrown away as worthless. This depends 
mainly on questions of transport and markets. Barytes is of \alue in 
the manufacture of paint and paper, and fluorspar is employed as a 

flux in certain metallurgical processes. 

The principal metals of value, in the commercial sense, occurring in 

true ore deposits are as follows : gold, silver, platinum, mercury, copper, 
tin, tungsten, lead, zinc, antimony, arsenic, bismuth, nickel, cobalt, 
chromium, manganese, and iron. Of these gold takes the lead in cash 
value, iron coming next, if we reckon the price at the mine, though the 
value of the manufactured iron far exceeds that of the gold. 

Gold occurs either as the native metal, or as telluride, or in solid 
solution in various sulphides. It forms no other natural compounds. 
The primary ore of silver is apparently the sulphide, argentite ; but this 
is not a very important ore. Most silver is obtained from argentiferous 
galena or from a large number of complex silver ores containing anti- 
mony, arsenic, sulphur and other elements found in the zone of second- 
ary enrichment ; native silver and silver chloride are also important 
ores. Platinum occurs as the native metal in serpentines and in alluvial 
deposits derived from serpentines. Platinum is also obtained from the 
residues in the smelting of other metals. Mercury is found as sulphide, 
cinnabar, either in mineral veins or as a dissemination in sandstones and 
limestones. The chief primary ore of copper is chalcopyrite or copper 
pyrites ; this when oxidised and reprecipitated as before described 
forms secondary sulphides, often complex, carbonates, and native 
copper. Tin is found chiefly as the dioxide, cassiterite, in lodes and 
veins and to a small extent as stannite, a complex sulphide containing 
also lead, zinc, and iron. Alluvial tin is very important. Lead and 
zinc generally occur together, the primary ores being the sulphides 
galena and zinc-blende ; the commonest oxidised ores are lead car- 
bonate, cerussite (PbCOs), and the carbonate and silicate of zinc. 
Antimony and arsenic form sulphides and a large number of compbcated 
minerals, in many of which the antimony and arsenic act as acid-forming 
elements, commonly as sulphantimonides and sulpharsenides. Bis- 
muth occurs native and as sulphide and other compounds. Nickel 
and cobalt combine with sulphur and arsenic, and also occur as oxidised 
minerals derived from the sulphides and arsenides. Manganese forms 
a large number of different oxides, also carbonate ; most of these seem 
to be formed by oxidation of primary silicate. Iron is known in the 
native state in meteorites alloyed with nickel, and in one or two 
terrestrial localities in basalts ; but the sole practical sources are various 
oxides, silicates and carbonates, which may be of igneous, meta- 
morphic, or sedimentary origin. The genesis of the chief types of these 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE PRINCIPLES OF STRATIGRAPHY 


To a large extent the previous chapters have been devoted to the 
consideration of the records of past events furnished by a study of the 
earth’s crust. It is the special function of stratigraphy to discover 
and arrange these records, and, with the aid of other branches of the 
science, to decipher their meaning. 

It was amongst the newer rocks that the science of stratigraphy 
arose. In the more ancient parts of the earth’s crust the stratification 
is often far from clear, and the rocks are frequently so altered that their 
origin is obscured. To the unaided eye there is nothing in a slate to 
suggest that it was once a mud, or in a quartzite to show that it was ev'er 
a bed of sand. It is otherwise with more modern rocks. The stratifica- 
tion is generally distinct, and the beds themselves are often similar to 
deposits now to be seen in process of formation. The clays are not 
unlike the muds of existing rivers, and many of the sandstones are 
evidently compacted sands. 

The Law of Superposition. — As soon as it was realised that the 
stratified rocks were deposits, the foundations of the science were laid. 
For at once it followed that i n all normal ea.ses each bed is older than 
the one that lies upon it, an d newer than the one 03 which it rests. 
And tihis - i . s th e fund amental princip le of st ratigr aphy. I t is often 
called the law of superposition. 

The law a ssum es ^at the beds were laid. down one upon another, and 
it does not hold excepting wh en the stratification is due to deposition. 
^ i ntrusive sil ^ mav to all appearance be a bed, but jt is not older than 
the bed that- lies upon...it. The foliation of a gneiss or schist may 
simulate stratification ; but it is not due to deposition ; and the law 
of superposition does not apply. 


It is only occasionally that such cases lead to any serious difficulty - 
and generally, in any single section, such as a quarry or sea-cliff, it is 
easy to determine the order of succession of the strata, and consequently 
their relative age. But to do this even in a hundred sections would 
be of little value unless there were some means of linking together or 
correlating the sections. If, however, it is possible to show, for example, 
that bed 6 at the top of section A is the same as bed 1 at the bottom 
of section B, then we know that the beds in B are the continuation of 
the series of which a part is shown in A. And if, in a simUar way, the 
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correlation of the beds can be continued from section to section, the 
complete succession throughout a whole district may be determined. 

The correlation of the various sections is carried out in several ways. 
In a region that is destitute of vegetation and bare of soil, the outcrop 
of some particular hed may be seen to pass from one section to another. 
In a country such as England, where the rocks are generally concealed, 
the process is not so easy. Some of the beds, however, will he harder 
than the rest ; and usually a hard bed will protrude at intervals 
through the sod, or its outcrop will form a ridge that can be traced, 
although the rock itself is hidden. Sometimes there may be a bed of 
such peculiar character that it can be recognised at once. In that case, 
even if it be not visible in the intervening country, it will serve as a 
datum line for the comparison of the sections in which it occurs. But 
however remarkable the bed may be, it is always possible that there 
may be others of the same kind in the district, and care is therefore 

necessary in making use of this method. 

Apart from the complications introduced by folds and faults, the 
chief difficulty in the application of the law of superposition arises from 
the fact that deposits change their character laterally. When a lime- 
stone lying between two beds of shale is traced across the country, it 
often happens that layers of shale appear within it. Gradually the 
shales thicken and the limestone thins, until at last the whole series 
becomes a mass of shale. It may be quite impossible to say how much 
of the shale represents the original bed of limestone. 

Nevertheless, the law of superposition will generally enable a geologist 
to determine the order of succession in any particular district with a 
fair degree of accuracy. Sometimes, however, it fails ; and evidently 
it does not help him to compare the rocks of one region with those of 
a distant and disconnected area. But when the direct application of 
w becomes impossible, palaeontology lends its aid. 

rrelation by means of Fossils.— In the early part of the nineteenth 
century it was shown by William Smith, an English surveyor and 
engineer, that each bed or group of beds is characterised by a definite 
set of organic remains. It can be recognised by its fossils at least as 
readily as by its lithological nature. In fact, the fossils are a sato 
guide than the lithology, for deposits of very different age may be 

remarkably alike. ta av 

The discovery of this principle led to far-reaching resdts. It then 

became possible to correlate the rocks of England with those upon the 

Continent ; and, as time went on, the correlation was ev^ 

into the most, distant parts of the globe. GraduaUy the stratified rocfa 

were arranged in order, and a complete scheme of classification was 

evolved upon the plan initiated by William Smith. 

The full development of the method of correlation by meaM of 
fossils was hardly possible until the doctrme of evolution had been 
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formulated. As long as species were looked upon as separate creations, 
the laws which govern their distribution could scarcely be understood ; 
and indeed they cannot be completely understood until our knowledge 
of the laws of variation is less imperfect than it is at present. But 
the first principle of stratigraphical palaeontology may be stated thus : 
Every species, whether of plant or animal, lives only for a limited 

period upon the earth and then dies out ; and once extinct, it never 

# 

reappears. 

A similar statement might be made concerning individuals, and the 
two statements rest upon the same kind of evidence. The first part 
scarcely requires any further remark. With regard to the second part, 
it should be noted that in any limited area a species may disappear and 
reappear, not only once but many times in succession. If the conditions 
become unfavourable, it withdraws ; and returns with the return of 
the conditions that favoured it. But all the evidence goes to show 
that if a species becomes extinct throughout the globe it never reappears. 

If we imagine the whole series of stratified deposits arranged in a 
column in order of age, eacfi species will therefore have a certain vertical 
range (often called its range in time) ; and any bed in which it occurs 
must lie within that range. The vertical range may be great or small ; 
and the smaller it is the more exactly does the occurrence of the species 
fix the stratigraphical position of the bed in which it is found. But 
there are many difficulties in the application of this principle. It is not 
possible to define precisely what constitutes a species. The term is 
artificial, and is used by some authors in a much more restricted sense 
than by others. Sometimes it can be shown that one species passes 
into another by a series of almost imperceptible gradations. Whether 
this was always the case remains to be proved ; but many species had 
no definite beginning and no definite end, and their vertical ranges 
accordingly are also ill-defined. 

The vertical range of a species is not exactly the same in all parts 
of the world. A species begins in some particular district, and from 
there it spreads. At some period in its life it attains its maximum 
development, and then it dies out gradually or suddenly. It does not 
necessarily survive latest in the area in which it originated. 

This is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 101, which is a ‘ distribution- 
diagram ’ of an imaginary species. The ordinates represent time and 
the abscissae space. A, B, C, D, are different localities.' The base- 
line denotes the date at which the species began, and the spaces between 
the horizontal lines represent equal periods of time. The species 
originates at C. At the end of the first period it has spread from 

A to D. It then begins to die out, and after living for three periods, 
disappears at B. ’ 

» For eimplicity these points ate supposed to be in the same straight line. 
An actual distribution-diagram should be in three dimensions. 
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If our first observations were made at C, the species would be found 
only in the deposits of the first and second periods. K the species were 
subsequently discovered at B, it would naturally be assumed at first 
that it belonged to one of these two periods, whereas it may really 
belong to the third. 

Accordingly, even if we know exactly the vertical range of a certain 
species in England, the discovery of the same species in Australia does 
not prove that the deposits lie within the same range. But the distribu- 
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tion-diagram is not likely to be identical for any two species ; and 
therefore the greater the number of species -common to the Australian 
and the English deposits, the greater the probability that they are of 
approximately the same age. 

It is not possible to construct a distribution-diagram of an actual 
species with any approach to accuracy. Periods of equal length may 
be represented by very unequal thicknesses of dep^t, and there is no 
geological measure of time. But the imaginary diagrams in Fig. 1^ 
show the general nature of the differences which undoubtedly exist 
between different species in respect of their distribution ; and a com- 
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A, Useful for purposes of ooneUtion ; Of little 


pariaon of the diagrams wiM show why some gtoupa of animals are of 

*"1 'tiTi ^ “PS" 

that it must belong to a group in which evolution m 

New forms are quickly being produced and quickly replace the spemea 

from which they are derived. 
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2. It must be easily and rapidly distributed, so that the interval 
between its origin and its maximum extension may be short. On a 
priori grotmds, marine forms which are either floating or free-swimnung 
for at least a portion of their lives may be expected to fulfil this condi- 

tion most completely. 

3. Its maximum extension, must be considerable. A. form wnicn 
always has a limited geographical distribution can only be of local value. 

Of all the groups of animals that have existed on the earth, the most 
useful, owing to the wide geographical distribution of the species and 
their small vertical range, have been the trilobites and graptohtcs in 
the older Palaeozoic rocks, the ammonites in the Mesozoic beds, and 
the foraminifera in the Tertiary. The last have proved very useful in 

oil geology. 

But however wide the distribution of a species may be, there was 
never one, we may well suppose, that overspread the whole earth. 
Every species has its limitations. Some can live only on the land, 
others only in the water. Some require fresh water, others salt water. 
Some dwell in the deep oceans, others on a shelving shore. Some need 
a sea that is free from sediment., others flourish only where the rivers 
bring down mud from the neighbouring land. 

Consequently the fossils in a bed depend not only on the time when it 
was formed, but also on the conditions under which it was deposited. 
A limestone and a clay, even if they belong to the same period, will 
usually contain more or less distinct faunas. When a geological series 
or system is in one district composed chiefly of limestone and in another 
of clays and shales, it is usual to speak of these different types of 
deposit as different ‘ facies.’ Thus we may have a calcareous facies 
and an argillaceous facies of the Lower Carboniferous. Or the facies 
may be named after the predominant element in its fauna. In the 
Ordovician system we may recognise a graptolitic facies, in which the 
principal fossils are graptolites, and a shelly facies, in which brachiopods 
and other shells abound. 

Fortunately there are forms that can adapt themselves to various 
conditions, and usually the different facies of a geological series will 
have some species in common. Moreover, the change from one type of 
deposit to another is generally more or less gradual, and where the 
change takes place there will be a certain amount of interstratification 
of the two facies. 

In innumerable instances it has been found that a well-marked litho- 
logical division when traced across country is found to contain fossils 
of different zones, thus showing that it was formed in either a rising 
or a sinkin g area, the facies-lines therefore cutting across the time- 
lines. This is called diachronism. 

Classifieatioii of the Stratified Rocks.— As the order of the stratified 
rocks was gradually made out, it became necessary, if only for conveni- 
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ence, to divide them into ^oup?. The di\ i>ions tliat were first a)lopted 
were based upon lithological characters. There is, for example, in the 
Midland counties, a group of red sandstones and marls followed b_v a 
series of dark clays with occasional bands of limestone. These were 
recognised as two distinct divisions. The former was named the New 
Red Sandstone and the latter the Lias. But as the study of the science 
proceeded, it became evident that lithological divisions are unsatis- 
factory, and more and more importance was attached to fossils. 

Often the passage from one set of beds to the next is very gradual, 
and the fauna also alters gradually ; but sometimes there is a rapid 
change of character either in the deposits or in the fossils, or in both ; 
and occasionally there is an actual break or interruption of continuity, 
and the beds and fossils above are quite distinct from those below. 
Some of the breaks are purely local, but others extend over a very 
wide area. Most of them are marked bv unconformities ; but some- 
times the unconformity is very slight, and occasionally there is no 
unconformity at all. 

The more widespread and important breaks are taken as di^dding 
lines ; and dividing lines are also drawn where the fauna and lithology 
change rapidly, even though there may not be any real interruption 
of continuity. In this way the rocks of the earth's crust have been 
divided into four great divisions, which are often known as groups. 
The groups are subdi\dded into systems, the systems into series, and 

the series into stages. 

According to the scheme usually adopted, the groups and systems 
are as follows (in descending order) : 


Gboups 

Klainozoic or 
Tertiary 

Mesozoic or 
Secondary 


Systexis 


Neogene. 




Cretaeeoiis 

Jurassic. 

Triassic* 


Palaeozoic or 
Primary 


Precambrian 


/» Permian. 
Carboniferous. 
I>evonian or Old 
Sandstone. 
Silurian. 
Ordovician. 
Cambrian. 


.Vo, e.— The Kainozoic Group is often split into five divisions v^. in des^en^ 
order. Pleistocene, Pliocene, Miocene, Obgocene, Eocene The.e 
railed Sv=stein'= but are more commonly looked upon as benea. A PP^ 

latllf the" Permian and Triassic Systems Va'lIe^zo^aSeS>zoi; 

the name of New Red Sandstone, and the division Succession, 

is ignored, since in Britain it does not correspond to a break m the sue 
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The svstems are far from equal in thickness. Their development 
varies from place to place ; but in Great Britain generally most of 
the Palaeozoic systems are considerably thicker than those of the 

Mesozoic and Kainozoic groups. ^ 

Because, in the scheme of classification, the .strata are arranged in 

order of deposition, the names which are applied to the subdivisions 
mav also be applied to the periods of their formation. Thus we speak 
not only of Palaeozoic rocks or beds, but also of Palaeozoic times. The 
term Cambrian signifies not only the deposits belonging to the system, 
but also the period during which the system was deposited. Conven- 
tionally the period of formation of a group is called an era , a s\stem 
corresponds with a period ; a series with an epoch , and a stage with 
an age. But few geologists adhere rigidly to this convention. 

Two other terms in common use require a few words of explanation. 

A zone is a layer of deposit, of limited but variable thickness, char- 
acterised by a very definite assemblage of species, which distinguishes 
it from all other deposits. Usually one or more .species are either 
confined to the zone or are abundant in the zone and rare outside its 
limits. The zone is named after one or more of these characteristic 
species. Thus we speak of the Rast rites maximus zone, the Ammonites 
margaritatus zone, the similis-pulchra zone, etc. \Mien a zone is clearly 
defined, we may safely assume that wherever it is found the deposits 
which form the zone were approximately' contemporaneous. 

The term horizon is used to denote a definite position in the scheme 
of classification. Theoretically it represents an actual date, just as a 
system represents a period of time. ^Vhen we say that a certain bed in 
England is on the same horizon as a certain bed in America, we mean 
that they were formed at the same time. In theory the boundaries 
between the various systems are definite horizons. In England it is 
customary to include in the Cambrian system certain deposits which on 
the Continent are usually placed at the bottom of the Ordovician 
system. This is expressed by saying that we draw the boundary at a 
somewhat higher horizon than the Continental geologists. 

Since the principle of correlation by means of fossils was discovered 
in England, it was in England that the first outlines of the modern 
scheme of classification were sketched, and the boundaries between 
the svstems were drawn at the horizons that seemed most natural in 
Northern Europe. But as the study of stratigraphy was extended 
into distant lauds it was found that a system which in Europe is sharplv 
Hmited, in another region may be vague and ill-defined. Changes in 
the fauna and in the nature of the deposits are caused by changes in 
conditions, and these changes are not contemporaneous throughout 
the globe. A break is a natural line of division wherever it is found ; 
but breaks do not everywhere occur at the same horizons. 

A break indicates that an interval of time is unrepresented by 
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deposit. It may ^ simply that no sediment was laid down where the 
break occurs. This may happen, for example, if the rivers or currents 
that brought the sediment were temporarily deflected ; but such a 
break is not l^ely to be widespread or of long duration. More often a 
break is due in part to the removal of material that already been 
deposited. Glenerally it means that for a time the area was land, but 
sometimes the denudation was accomphshed on the floor of the sea by 
an increase in the strength of wave action. In any case the material 
that is removed must be deposited elsewhere, and consequently a break 
in one area implies deposition in some other region, and a universal 
break is almost an impossibility. In England there is a strongly 
marked break between the Carboniferous and the Permian ; in the 

East there is a perfect passage. And many other similar examples 
might be given. 

A rapid change in deposits or fauna, without any actual break, may 
be brought about in several ways ; but always it implies an equally 
rapid change of conditions. An arm of the sea may be cut off and 
converted into a lake, and in a short time the lake will usually become, 
according to circumstances, either salter or fresher than the open ocean. 
In either case the change of conditions will be reflected in the deposits 
and the fauna. A change of the opposite kind is likely to be still more 
sudden. When the sea breaks into a fresh-water lagoon, most of the 
original denizens will quickly die and their place will be taken by 
invaders from the sea. In such ways as these may be produced sudden 
transitions from one type of sediment to another, without any inter- 
ruption of continuity. But evidently such changes cannot be universal. 
Since neither breaks nor rapid changes are universal, it is evident that 
the limits of the systems are necessarily arbitrary. If natural in one 
region they must be unnatural in another ; and accordingly we find 
that there are difficulties in applying the European classification in 
iny parts cff the world. 



eoIogicsU History. — As the object of stratigraphy is to decipher the 
history of the earth, it is not sufficient to determine the succe-ssion of 
the rocks and to arrange the fossils in order of antiquity. This is the 
first step only. The next is to deduce the conditions that prevailed 
during different periods. The method of procedure is to compare the 
rocks with the deposits of the present day, and the fossils with the 
animals and plants that now inhabit the globe. 

The characters of the d^iosits formed under different conditions have 
been described in pre^^ous chapters, and no further reference is needed 
here. The study of the fossils is properly the province of Palaeontology, 
but a few general observations on the evidence which they afford may 
be useful. 

Terrestrial forms are often easily distinguished. The teeth of land 
mammalia, the wings of insects, the fronds of ferns and the leaves, of 
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trees can generally be recognised as such even by the untrained eye. 
But other remains are not always so characteristic, and it may require 
a specialist to determine whether they belong to terrestrial or aquatic 
forms. It is worthy of notice that the only land Mollusca are gastro- 
pods, and the shells, when they possess shells, are always holostomatous, 

and generally rather thin. 

When terrestrial forms occur alone, the bed in which they are found 
was deposited, presumably, upon the surface of the land itself ; but 
when they are associated with aquatic fornis their presence only proves 
that land was near. 

Terrestrial deposits are rare, and usually the question that arises 
first with regard to any bed is whether it was fresh-water or marine. 
Radiolarians, corals, echinoderms, brachiopods, pteropods and cephalo- 
pods are now found only in the sea, and the presence of any of these 
may be taken as a sure indication that the deposit was marine. Fora- 
minifera and sponges are almost equally conclusive. Graptolites and 
trilobites are now extinct, but their associations with other forms show 
that they were marine. Lamellibranchs and gastropods occur both 
in the sea and in fresh water ; but the number of fresh-water forms is 
comparatively small, and the fresh-water gastropods are generally 
distinguished by possessing a thin and fragile shell. 

When it has been shown that a deposit was marine, it is desirable to 
determine whether it was laid down in deep or shallow water ; and this 
is often a matter of considerable difficulty. At present many genera 
live only at certain depths, but it is doubtful if their ranges were 
equally limited in the past. The evidence afforded by groups of animals 
rather than by genera is sometimes of more value, but even this is 
often doubtful. 

In many cases deposits consisting largely of foraminifera or radio- 
laria have been taken as indicative of deep waters. But they are 
evidence of clearness rather than of depth : where sediment is abundant 
such very minute shells are lost in the thickness of deposit. A some- 
what similar observation applies to all floating forms that are not 
affected by the depth of the water beneath them : their remains will be 
relatively most abundant where the sediment is least. Graptolites 
have been supposed to point to a considerable depth, but whether they 
were floating forms or not, they follow the same rule. They are most 
abundant where deposition was slow, but they occur occasionally in 
sandstones and other rapidly formed deposits. Reef-building corals, 
in the past as in the present, appear to have been confined to shallow 
water. Of the Mollusca it may be said generally that the shallow-water 
forms possess thick shells, and those that live at great depths, as well 
as those that float upon the surface, have thin ones ; but to this rule 
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to infer the climate that prevailed when it was formed. In the London 
Clay, for example, leaves of palms and other tropical plants occur, 
together with turtles, crocodiles and other animals now living only in 
warmer latitudes. Hence we may reasonably conclude that when the 
London Clay was deposited, the temperature of the area was con- 
siderably higher than it is at present. At the close of the Pliocene 
epoch, on the other hand, the dwarf willow and dwarf birch grew in 
England, which shows that the climate was arctic in its severity. 

Plants are in general more useful in this respect than animals, because 
their distribution is usually more strictly limited by climatic conditions. 
But whether plants or animals are our guides, the conclusions that may 
be drawn from them are most trustworthy in the case of the more 
recent beds, for in these the fossils are most closely aUied to the forms 
that now inhabit the earth. In the older rocks the types become so 
different that their evidence is less decisive. In modem seas reef- 
building corals require a mean temperature not less than 68° Fahr. It 
is probable, therefore, that coral-reefs in ancient rocks also indicate a 
warm sea ; but the inference is open to doubt, for the older corals differ 
in structure from the modem forms, and they may have differed in 
habit. 

Astronomical considerations suggest that even in the Palaeozoic era 
the climate 'cannot have been uniform throughout the globe ; and 
several aUempts have been made to show that the northern faunas 
differed from the southern. In the Ordovician and Silurian s 3 rstems, 
for example, there are many trilobites common to England and Scandi- 
navia, but unkn own in Bohemia ; and many Bohemian forms are not 
found in the north of Europe. But there are other causes besides 
climate which influence distribution, and it is difficult to disentangle 
their effects. A barrier between two seas will prevent the faunas £rom 
mixing, or the variations may be due to difference in depth or other 
conditions. 

The absence or rarity of fossils indicates either that the conditions 
were unfavourable to life or that they did not lend themselves to the 
preservation of organic remains. By itself it does not lead to any 
certain conclusions ; but when the rarity of fossils is associated with 
the presence of deposits of salt, wind-blown sands, etc., as in the Trias, 
we may infer that desert conditions prevailed. When the unfossih- 
f«ous beds contain glaciated boulders, an arctic climate is suggested. 
/"^Geological Time. — Many attempts have been made to form an 
estimate of the duration of geological time in years, but all of them 
rested on very slender bases, and have now been shown to be unreliable, 
with one exception, which shows some promise. This depends on the 
phenomena of radioactive disintegration of hea^^ elements, especially 
uranium and thorium, whose ultimate product is lead. The methods 
cannot be described here : it will only be stated that this line of work 
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suggests ages of about 30 million years for the base of the Tertiary, 
240 million for the Carboniferous, 400 million for the middle of the 
Lower Palaeozoic and 1,500 million for the Archaean. Another method 
based on helium, not yet widely applied, gives consistent values of 
about half the above, so that it can only be said that we have some 
idea of the probable relative ages of the different systems and of their 
order of magnitude. 

Maps and Literature. — In the study of stratigraphy it is important 
that the student should obtain a clear idea of the distribution of each 
system. The maps given in the text are intended to assist him ; but 
he should also make constant use of the geological map of the British 
Isles pubhshed by the Geological Survey. For further details he may 
refer to the Geological Survey Index Map of England and Wales on 
the scale of four miles to the inch, now published in twenty-five sheets. 
He wiU find it helpful to procure the particular sheet in which his own 
district is situated. The one-inch maps of the Geological Survey give 
still fuller information. 

Owing to the amoimt of detail, very few stratigraphical papers in 
geological journals are suitable for the elementary student’s reading. 
Until he has fairly mastered the following pages he may be recom- 
mended to confine his outside reading to works that deal with his own 
district. For this purpose the series British Regional Geology , published 
in about 18 parts by the Stationery Ofl6.ce, will be found excellent. 
Each part deals with a definite geographical region of Great Britain, 
and contains a bibliography. A more general account will be found in 
larger works, especially the Handbook of the Geology of Great Britain, 
edited by Evans and Stubblefield, and published by T. Murby and Co., 
London. This work, though abounding in detail, is somewhat weak 
on the structural and palaeogeographical side. For this The Physio- 
graphical Evolution of Britain, by L, J. Wills (Edward Arnold & Co., 
London) will be found most useful. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE PRECAMBRIAN SYSTEMS 


The oldest known definitely fossiliferons beds form the Cambrian 
system, but beneath them lie a vast mass of rocks in which no fossils 
have yet been found. These are most conveniently known as Pre- 
cambrian, though many other names have been suggested, for the 
most part quite unnecessarily. In various places remains of organisms 
or indirect evidence of their existence are said to have been found, but 
none of this evidence is so far conclusive. In the nature of things it is 
obvious that the Precambrian rocks can have no base : they must pass 
down gradually and indefinitely into the lower zones of the earth’s crust. 
Hence, unlike the rest of stratigraphical geology they can only be 
investigated by working downwards, with the base of the Cambrian as 
a datum Une. In the British Isles this horizon is everywhere marked 
by a pronounced unconformity, and where the Cambrian is not present 
and the oldest fossiliferons rocks are of later date there is rarely any 
difficulty in recognising the junction between them and the Precam- 
brian, the chief criteria being lithological character and degree of 


metamorphism . 

In many large regions of the world, the ancient continental blocks 
which consist mainly of Precambrian rocks, it is found that there is a 
more or less clear division into two types : the upper and newer Pre- 
cambrians consisting of comparatively unaltered sediments, the older 
series, extending indefinitely downwards, being mainly in a cry^lline 
condition, as gneisses and schists. For this lower group it is con- 
venient to use the name Archaean (which, however, has unfortunately 
been defined in other senses), while the newer type is in America and 
elsewhere commonly known as Algonkian. Of these two types the 
Lewisian and Torridonian series of north-west Scotland, to be defined 
shortly, afford admirable examples. Both the Archaean and the 
Algonkian groups include in many places large developments of igneous 
rocks, also showing different degrees of metamorphism. 

It is impossible to give here an adequate description of the Precam- 
brian rocks : any but the most general treatment must involve a 
knowledge of petrology and metamorphism such as cannot be exp^^ 
from elementary students, and moreover there axe in the Precambmn 
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Undoubted Precambrian outcrops — black ; doubtful outcrops, and 
areas which consist of Precambrian and later rocks folded together— shaded 

IT, The Wrekm; L, The Longmynd ; Jf, The Malvern Hills ; 

A , Nuneaton ; C, Chamwood Forest. 
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In the British Isles the largest area of Precambrian rocks is in the 
north. A narrow strip along the coast of Sutherland and Ross and 
almost the whole of the Outer Hebrides consists of undoubted Pre- 
cambrian rocks, while the rest of the Highlands is certaioly largely 
composed of rocks of that age. Smaller tracts occur in North and 
South Wales, Shropshire and the Malvern Hills. Isolated masses also 
rise through the newer rocks of the Midlands and in West Yorkshire. 

The rocks of the Start Point in Devon and the Lizard in Cornwall are 
almost certainly Precambrian. 

The Precambrian systems include rocks of three distinct types : 
gneissose or schistose ; volcanic ; and sedimentary. The gneissose 
type is believed to consist largely of metamorphosed plutonic masses, 
though including some sediments ; the volcanic type is formed of lavas 
and ashes, often also much altered ; while the third type consists of 
more or less unaltered sediments. 

It is uncertain how far these types represent distinct periods ; but 
there can be little doubt that in general the gneissic rocks are the oldest. 
They have suffered by far the highest degree of metamorphism, and in 
Scotland they are overlain unconformably by arkoses and grits of the 
sedimentary type. The relative age of the volcanic roclm has not been 
determined with the same certainty. They generally occur in separate 
areas, and it is possible that the sedimentary deposits were laid down 
in one region while at the same time the volcanic rocks were erupted 
in another. In Scotland, however, pebbles of rhyolitic lava are com- 
monly found in the sedimentary series, and hence it may be inferred 
that there must have been an earlier volcanic series from which the 
pebbles were derived. In Shropshire both the sedimentary and volcanic 
series are present, but separated by faults so that their relations to each 
other are obscure. The sedimentary series, however, contains frag- 
ments of lava which appear to have been derived from the volcanic 
series. 

It is clear then that the Precambrian rocks of Britain represent three 
distinct facies, the gneissose types being the oldest : the relative ages 
of the other two are uncertain. 

They are shown in the following table, with lypical examples of each. 

Sedimentary facies . . Tonidonian and Longmyndian. 

Volcanic facies . . . Uriconian and Chamian. 

Gneissose facies . . . Lewisian and Malvemian. 

The names in the second column will be defined later in this chapter. 
Of these facies the first is AlgonMan, the last Archaean in the American 
sense. The relative ages of the first and second are probably variable 

in different areas. 
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Scotland 

Precambrian rocks occupy a strip of country on the western coast of 
Sutherland and Ross, extending from Cape Wrath on the north to 
Loch Alsh in the south ; into the Isle of Skye ; and as far as Islay, and 
they also occupy most of the Outer Hebrides. Two divisions are clearly 
represented, the Lewisian gneiss and the Torridonian. No volcanic 
series is met with, but pebbles of lava are found in the Torridonian. 
In many places basal Cambrian beds rest unconformably on both the 
Torridonian and the Lewisian, so that the age of these rocks is indis- 
putably established. 

The Lewisian Gneiss may be divided into (a) a ‘ Fundamental Com- 
plex ’ and (6) a series of igneous rocks intruded into the complex as 
dykes and sills. 

The Fundamental Complex is a mass of gneisses and schists of various 
composition and of varied structure. Owing to subsequent earth- 
mov^ements and metamorphism it is not possible to separate the 
individual members. Even the later dykes and sills have sometimes 
been converted into schists and incorporated indistinguishably into the 
complex. But on the whole the schists appear to be metamorphosed 
sediments, and the gneisses metamorphosed plutonic masses. The 
former are relatively of small importance, and are found chiefly in the 
valley of Loch Maree. The latter form by far the greater part of the 
complex. They vary in composition from ultra basic to acid, the basic 
portions being earlier than the acid. Usually they are banded or 
foliated, but not uncommonly the structure is on so large a scale that 
it is not visible in hand-specimens, and sometimes it entirely disappears 
and the rocks become indistinguishable from an ordinary plutonic 
mass. The banding and foliation appear to be due chiefly to three 
causes : (1) differentiation of the ferro-magnesian and quartzo-felspathic 
constituents while the rock was still molten and flowing ; (2) intrusion 
of the residual molten matter into the parts which had already solidified ; 
(3) earth-movements after consolidation. 

Of the dykes and sills intruded into the Fundamental Complex, a 
small proportion are post-Torridonian in age and need not be considered 
here. But by far the greater number were intruded before the Torridon 
Sandstone was laid down. Like the gneiss itself, they vary in com- 
position from ultrabasic to acid. The ultrabasic dykes usually trend 
from E. to W. and are comparatively of small importance. The basic 
dyke^, mostly dolerites, occur in extraordinary numbers, especially 
between Loch Laxford and Enard Bay, and generally nm from W.N.W. 
to E.S.E. The acid intrusions, both sills and dykes, are also very 
abundant, and consist for the most part of granite and pegmatite. The 
basic dykes appear to be the oldest of the series. 

These intrusions evidently took place after the Fundamental Com- 
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plex as a whole had solidified, and they were subsequent to the primary 
banding of the mass ; for in many places, while themselves unfoliated. 
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they traverse banded gneiss. At a 
later date, but still before the Torrid- 
onian sandstones were deposited, earth- 
movements took place, accompanied by 
shearing along planes running from E. 
to W. or E.S.E. to W.N.W. ; and along 
these planes the dykes are themselves 
converted into schists. 

The Torridonian series is a stratified 
deposit, which throughout the greater 
part of its extent rests horizontally or 
with a gentle dip upon the Lewisian 
rocks (Fig. 104). No sign of the great 
disturbances affecting the latter is to be 
found in the former, and the Lewisian 
gneiss must have attained its present 
featxires before the sedimentary series 
was deposited. If the Fundamental 
C!omplex was originally a deep-seated 
plutonic mass, the whole of the over- 
lying rocks must have been removed 
before the Torridonian series was laid 
down, and the interval of time repre- 
sented by the unconformity between 
the two must be enormous. 

The greater part of the Torridonian 
series consists of red felspathic gnts 
and sandstones (arkose), generally 
coarse in texture, but with occasional 
thin beds of fine-grained micaceous 
shale and sandstone. Where they rest 
upon the older rocks an angular breccia 
is often found, and bands of con- 
glomerate occur at different horizons. 
The whole series is characterised by 
false-bedding, and appears to have 
accumulated quickly. A remarkable 
feature is the freshness of the felspar 
grains, which has led to the suggestion 
that disintegration must have been 
more rapid than is usual in a temperate 

climate. 

Although red is the predominant 
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colour of the formation and the texture is generally coarse, neither 
colour nor texture persist throughout the series. Especially towards 
the top and bottom shales occur in some localities, together with 
occasional calcareous bands. But these shales were not laid down in 
deeper water, for, in the lower division at least, their surfaces are 
marked with rain-pittings and sun-cracks. In the upper shales black 
phosphatic lenticles have been found, probably indicating the presence 
of organisms ; but the nature of the organisms is not clear, and no 
other sign of life has been discovered. 

The actual basement is usually a coarse conglomerate formed of 
fragments of the Lewisian gneiss from the immediate neighbourhood. 
In general however, the material of the greater part of the series is not 
derived from any rocks existing on the mainland. 

The surface on which the Torridonian series rests is very irregular. 
It has the form of an undulating plateau carved into mountains and 
valleys ; and the Torridonian deposits fill the valleys and spread over 
the hills. The height of some of the hills was certainly not leas than 
2,000 feet, and probably many of them were considerably higher. In 
some cases, by the removal of the sandstones, the actual Torridonian 
landscape is exposed to view and the present rivers follow the course of 
the old valleys. 

Much of the material of the Torridonian series is well-rounded, and 
must have been laid down by water. The false-bedding shows that 
the currents which bore it were variable in direction and strength, and 
the size of the pebbles indicates that at times their force was great. 
But since the deposits fill the valleys, it is evident that in the lower 
ground the currents ceased or their velocity was diminished, and they 
were unable any longer to carry the material which they had brought. 
The deposit, in short, is of torrential origin. It was washed down by 
mountain streams and laid upon the valley floors, where the waters 
spread and lost their force. It has already been remarked that the 
freshness of the felspars indicates a rapidity of disintegration greater 
than is usual in temperate climates, and it has been suggested that this 
was due to the action of frost. 

So vast an accumulation of horizontally bedded deposits, burying hill 
and valley indiscriminately, finds no parallel at the present day except 
in the drier regions of the globe, such as the ‘ dasht ’ of Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan. In these there is the same rapidity of disintegration of 
the solid rock and accumulation of loose material. At certain seasons 
heavy floods sweep the loose debris down the mountain-sides and spread 
it far and wide over the plains and valleys ; but the intermittent nature 
of the rainfall prevents the establishment of permanent river-courses 
carrying the material to the sea. 

Between the eastern boundary of the Lewisian-Torridonian area (the 
ontcrop of the Moine Thrust) and a line drawn from the mouth of the 

t.q. ^ 
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Clyde to Stonehaven (the Highland Boundary Fault) the whole of 
Scotland is underlain by a great series of intensely altered rocks, and 
the same extends far into Ireland. Parts of this at any rate are 
undoubtedly Precambrian, but detailed interpretation is rendered very 
diffi cult by the fact that the area has been affected by intense earth- 
movement and metamorphism at two distinct periods, the first Pre- 
cambrian, the second Devonian (see also Chapter XXVII). The result 
is that the structures are extraordinarily complex, and the contro- 
versies that have arisen as to their interpretation are far beyond the 
scope of an elementary textbook. 

Many of the rocks were originally ordinary clastic sediments, sand- 
stones, shales and limestones, together with volcanic rocks, all invaded 
by great plutonic intrusions and subjected to intense djmamic meta- 
morphism. Hence many of the rocks are high grade gneisses and 
schists. The later intrusions, which are not gneissose, are described 
briefly in Chapter XXVIII. 

As a very broad subdivision the rocks of the area between the Moine 
Thrust and the Caledonian Canal are called the Moine series, while the 
southern Highlands are occupied by the Dalradian series, which includes 
quartzites and limestones in Perthshire (and also in Donegal). The 
relative age of these groups is still uncertain and it is not yet definitdy 
known how far they include altered Lewisian and Torridonian rocks. 
There are patches like the Moines in the southern High l an ds, and at 
the southern boundary some Lower Palaeozoic fossils have been found 
close to the fault, so that rocks later than Precambrian may be included 

in the more altered areas to the north. 

It is at any rate clear that the later (Devonian) earth-movements were 
of mountain-building type and the structures of the BKghland rocks are 
now of the same general nature as in the Alps and similar great moun- 
tain chains, so that it is very difficult to disentangle the earlier history 

of the area. 


WAIiES 


In Pembrokeshire there are several outcrops of PrecambriM rocks, 
all very similar, the best known being that around St. David’s, llus 
consists of rhyolitic and trachytic ashes and lavas (the Pebidian series) 
invaded by acid masses (granite, quartz-diorite and quartz-poj^hy^) 
of the Dimetian. The volcanic rocks closely resemble the Unconian 
of Shropshire, to be described presently, and may be contemporaneoM 
with them. They were highly folded and deeply denuded before the 


beginning of Cambrian times. 

In North Wales there are two narrow strips of igneous rocks, v^ 
like those of St. David’s. One extends from Bangor south-wes^^ 
to Caernarvon, and the other Ues parallel to it some 3 to toe 

south. They consist chiefly of ashes, agglomerates and quartz-felsitea 
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with a granitoid mass at Caernarvon. They are overlain unconform- 
ably by Lower Cambrian strata. 

The largest area of Precambrian rocks is the Mona Complex, which 
occupies two-thirds of Anglesey. Three principal divisions are recog- 
nised. The oldest, the Gneiss Series, consisted originally of coarse- 
grained plutonic rocks of both acid and basic composition. These 
suffered intense metamorphism, followed by deep erosion, after which 
the second, the Sedimentary Series, some 20,000 feet thick, was laid 
down upon them, along with some contemporary volcanic rocks. 
They include what were originally sandstones, conglomerates, shales 
and limestones. Subsequently there was another period of intense 
earth-movement with much thrusting and inversion, leading to the 
formation of nappes. Towards the end of these disturbances the third 


Plutonic Series, of great intrusions ranging from earlier basic to later 


acid types, came in. As a result of the metamorphism due to both 
pressure and rise of temperature the Sedimentary Series was largely 
altered to schists. Some characteristic features of this series are 


pillow lavas and beds of jasper. Pebbles of the schists and jasper are 
found in the basal Cambrian conglomerates of the mainland, thereby 


proving the Precambrian age of the Complex. 


Shropshire 

The most interesting area of Precambrian rocks in England is in 
Shropshire, and it is also the most satisfactory, since fossiliferous lowest 
Cambrian beds are found resting on them, so that there is no doubt of 
their age. The divisions represented are as follows : 

Western Longmyndian or Wentnor Series. 

Eastern Longmyndian or Stretton Series. 

Eastern Uriconian volcanics. 

Western Uriconian volcanics. 

Primrose Hill Gneiss and Schist. 

Rushton Schist. 

The relative ages of these groups are uncertain, owing to faulted 
junctions, but some Longmyndians are certainly newer than some 
Uriconians. The Rushton Schists may be Archaean. The Primrose 
Hill gneisses are probably metamorphosed Uriconians. 

A ridge of Precambrian rocks stretches south-westwards from Well- 
ington, forming the Ercal, the Wrekin, Primrose Hill, Caer Caradoc 
and other conspicuous hills. It consists mainly of volcanic rocks, 
chiefly acid, called the Uriconian series from the Roman city of Uri- 
conium (Wroxeter). On the flanks of this ridge the volcanic rocks are 
overlain by a basal Cambrian quartzite followed by the Comley Series 
with Olenellus and other Lower Cambrian fossils. Similar volcanic 
rocks occur at Pontesford Hill and other points on a parallel line west 
of the Longmynd. The Wrekin range is bounded on the north-west 
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hv the Stretton fault, so that its relation to the Longmvnd is not shown. 
The structure of this range will be referred to again in more detail in 
later chapters. 

The Loii^mviidian rocks are nowhere seen to be directly overlain hv 
the CamV>rian. but from their entire dissimilarity to anything else in 
the neighbourhood of later date they may safely be regarded as Pre- 
cambrian. Thev form a high moorland tract several miles wide and 
reach the enormous total thickness of 27,000 feet, or five miles of 
entirely sedimentary rocks, except for a few very thin bands of tuff. 
The Eastern division comprises some 10,000 feet of green, grey or 
purple shales and flags ; some beds show what may have been worm- 
tracks. The Western division consists of 17,000 feet of red and purple 
sandstones and conglomerates, very like the Torridonians and probably 
equivalent, as Lapworth thought. The coarser beds contain many 
fragments of rocks like the Uriconians. The relation of the two sets 
of Longmvndian beds is not known, but it has been suggested that the 
Wentnor series is the younger. Both are clearly of Algonkian facies, as 
thev are not metamorphosed. 


Malvern 

The Malvern Hills have a long narrow north-south core of ancient 
crneissose rocks, associated with Cambrian strata, the junctions being 
probably evervwhere faulted. There is also a patch of volcanic rocks 
of Uriconian type, doubtless equivalent to those of Shropshire. The 
gneisses, which are undoubtedly Archaean and probably coeval with 
the Lewisian, were originally acid plutonics ; diorite, syenite and 
hornblende-granite. Some at the northern end are hardly foliated at 
all. but the greatest part may be described as hornblende-gneiss. The 
tectonic structures of the old rocks appear to be of great complexity, 
and thev have been overthrust on to the partly overturned Silurians 
of the western border, while on the east the whole is faulted against 
the Trias. The age of the overthrust is unknown : it can only be said 
that it is post-SiTurian and pre-Triassic and therefore may be either 

Caledonian or Armorican. 


The Midlands 

There are three minute outcrops of Precambrian rocks at Lilleshall, 
near Newport ; at Barnt Green, in the Lickey Hills, south of Birming- 
ham ; and near Nuneaton. All of these are of Uriconian type. The 
Nuneaton occurrence, the Caldecote volcanic series, will be referred 

to again in the chapter on the Cambrian system. 

The most important Precambrian rocks of the Midlands, however, are 
those of Charnwood Forest, which cover about 17 square miles at the 
surface. They are almost entirely of igneous origin, mainly volcanic, 

but with some good-sized plutonic intrusions. 
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The volcanic rocks have been divided into three groups as follows 


Brand series 
Maplewell series 
Blackbrook series 


Slates with some sediments. 
Homstones* ashes and a^'i^lonu rates 
Hornstones and tails. 


The structure is an anticline, striking N.W.-S.E. (Charnian strike) 
and overthrust inwards by compression from the sides, with much 
cross-faulting. Associated with the volcanic rocks are several large 
intrusions, the so-called ' Leicestershire syenites,' which are mostly 
diorites, (Markfield etc.). Further south, other peaks of similar rock 
sticking up through the Trias are of the same type and age, and the 
Mount Sorrel granite may belong here, though it probably does not. 

The evidence for the Precambrian age of all these rocks rests partly 
on their very high degree of cleavage and partly on the finding of 
boulders of exactly similar rocks in Lower Cambrian conglomerates at 
Nuneaton. 


Yorkshire 

At Ingleton and Horton-in-Ribblesdale in West York.shire are two 
small inliers of rocks of Algonkian facies, very similar in many ways, 
except in colour, to the Torridonian and Longmyndian. The oldest 
rocks in faulted contact with them are Ordovician, but from their 
higher degree of alteration there is no doubt that they are of Precani- 
brian age. They are called the Ingletonian Series and comprise about 
10,000 feet of slates and grits, with a coarse breccia, often used as 
road-metal under the misnomer of ‘ Ingleton Granite.’ 

Devon and Cornwall 

There can be little doubt, though there is no absolute proof, that 
the rocks of the Start Point in Devon and of the Lizard Peninsula in 
Cornwall are Precambrian. At the Start the rocks, striking E.-W. 
consist of (a) hornblende- and chlorite-schists ; (6) mica-schists ; and 
(c) quartz-schists. Most of them were originally basic igneous rocks. 

The ancient rocks of the Lizard can be convenientlv divided into 
groups as follows. The oldest are the Old Lizard Head Seric.s, of 
sediments and tuffs, now highly metamorphic and markedly schistose. 
These were succeeded by a series of basic igneous rocks, now hornblende- 
schists, and both were then invaded by the Man o’ War Gneiss, a granitic 
rock now visible only as skerries off the Point. The rest of the area 
consists of a nearly circular mass of igneous rocks, an igneous comple.v, 
beginning with great masses of ultrabasic rock, now serpentine, passing 
on to gabbro and black dykes and ending with the granitic Kennack 
Gneisses. The whole is separated from the later rocks to the north by 
a crush-belt of great complexity, rendering its relation to the Ordovician 
Veryan Series and to the * Killas ’ (see p. 348) very obscure. 
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It is quite clear that during the vast lapse of Precambrian time there 
xiust have been several periods of great earth-movement (revolutions). 
Since, however, it is not possible to correlate Precambrian structures 
and rocks in widely separated areas there is as yet no means of deter- 
mining their number. In Britain the best marked is the episode of 
intense compression that set up a pre-Torridoniac. N.W.-S.E. strike in 
the Lewisians. Of late years detailed work has shown that posthumous 
effects of this early dominant strike have shown themselves at a later 
date much further south, and it is significant that the Charnian rocks 
of Leicestershire show this same strike. When strong folds have once 
been impressed on a rock-series they can never be completely smoothed 
out again (compare the behaviour of corrugated iron or crumpled paper). 
It is obvious that a definite grain in the basement rocks of a country is 
bound to show mechanical effects when subsequent pressures act from 
different directions on the basement as well as on the later overlying 
rocks. It is probable that most of the area of the British Isles originally 
possessed the Lewisian or Charnian grain. 

Another pomt worthy of mention is that in the British Isles Pre- 
cambrian rocks seem to be poorly represented compared with some other 
countries. In South Africa, for example, besides the very complicated 
basement complex there are four or fiye enormously thick sedimentary 
systems of Algonkian type, ending with one yery like the Torridonian, 
below the first fossiliferous system. In Canada also there are enormous 
thicknesses of sedimentary and volcanic rocks, separated by major 
unconformities and revolutions below the Cambrian, whereas in Scot- 
land there is only the Torridonian, and in Shropshire probably not 
more than two Algonkian systems, the Uriconian and the Longmyndian, 

above the Archaean. 


The economic products of the British Precambrian are not important. 
There are some excellent slates at Ballachulish, Easdale, and Aberfoyle 
in the southern Highlands and the Charnian rocks of Leicestershire are 
extensively worked for road-metal. In strong contrast to most other 
comitries there is a singular absence of ore-deposits. It may be noted 
that most of the famous granites of Aberdeenshire, in the Dalradian 
area, belong to the later Caledonian series of intrusions, not to the 

Precambrian* 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE CAMBRIAN SYSTEM 


The 


ost definite date-line in British geological history is afTordcd 

Even the 


by the sudden appearance of the oldest fossUiferous strata, 
earliest known fossils are of a highly organised type, show^ing great 
variety, and it is clear that life must have existed somew'here for a long 
time in more primitive forms. But for some unexplained reason no 
undoubted examples of these have been found. It has already been 
pointed out that in many parts of the world, as well as in Britain, the 
latest Precambrian formations are of the red continental facies, and it 
seems clear that animal life began in the sea, so that local conditions 
were unfavourable for the preservation of earlier forms. It may thus 
be said that accurate stratigraphy with a working time-table begins 
only with the first fossiliferous formations, that is to say, with the onset 
of the first definitely known marine period. 

This first marine period, the Lower Palaeozoic of the usual classifica- 
tion, included the Cambrian, Ordovician and Silurian. It began with a 
gradually increasing area of sea up to a maximum, followed by retreat 
during the later stages as a preliminary to the second continental period, 
the result of the Caledonian revolution in the Old Red Sandstone (see 
also Chapter XXVII). So far as the British Isles are concerned, the 
dominant feature was the formation and subsequent filling of a great 
geosyncline r unnin g S.W.-N.E. across the centre of Great Britain to 
Scandinavia. In this, marine sediments were deposited without serious 
interruption to a thickness of something like 35,000 feet. The positions 
of the original shore-lines are approximately known, and it is the history 
of the varying conditions within this great gulf that form the chief 
subject of this and the two following chapters. 

As is natural Cambrian rocks are found in Britain in much the same 
districts as the underlying Precambrian, but the total area is small. 
The principal outcrops are in North and South Wales ; Shropshire ; 
the Malvern Hills ; near Nuneaton ; in the Lake District ; and in the 
North-west Highlands. 

In the British Isles the formation consists chiefly of sandstones and 
shales, often converted to quartzites and slates. Grits and conglomer- 
ates are common at and near the base, but limestones are rare except 
in North-west Scotland. These characters show that the deposits iu 
the geosyncline belonged at first to the littoral facies and afterwards to 
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the mud-belt. There are no igneous rocks. Details given in later 
sections show that sedimentation was not everywhere continuous and 
that there are local gaps and changes of facies, but not of a high order. 



no. 105 .— The Loweb Pataeozoic Rocks of the Beitish Isees. 

The cakoreous Upper Cambrian of North-n-est Scotland belongs te a 
different basin of deposition, with affinities to North America rather 

than to Europe. 
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The Cambrian rocks of the geosyncline have been subjected to a 
high degree of dynamic metamorphism and the finer textured beds are 
in places converted into high-quality slates. The thickness varies 
much from place to place : in North Wales, where the succession is best 

developed, it amounts to nearly 12,000 feet. 

The subdivision and classification of the system were originally based 
upon lithological differences due to change of depth of the sea, but 
although the changes were widespread they did not take place every- 
where at the same time, and for comparison with the rocks of other 
areas a classification by fossils had to be adopted. 

Fauna. — The most remarkable feature of the Cambrian fauna is its 
complexity. It includes a number of highly specialised forms, the 
evolution of which from any primordial germ of life must have required 
many ages to complete. Moreover, it contains representatives of all 
the phyla, or main branches, of the animal kingdom excepting only the 
Vertebrata. Even at this early date the broad lines upon which, 
evolution was to proceed were already settled. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the Cambrian fauna can scarcely represent the advent 
of life upon the globe ; but few traces of any earlier fauna have 
been found. 

Both in abundance and in stratigraphical importance the brachio- 
pods and trilobites stand in the first rank. The brachiopods are mostly 
inarticulate, Lingulella and Oholdla being the commonest genera in 
Great Britain ; but the articulate form, Kutorgina, occurs in the lowest 
division of the formation ; and Orthis is abimdant in some of the higher 
beds. Of the trilobites, Olenelltis, Paretdoxides, Olenus, Conocoryphe, 
Ptychoparia, and many others are entirely confined to the Cambrian. 
Agnosius also is especially abundant, but ranges upwards into the 
Ordovician. Towards the top, in the Tremadoc roc^, several types 
characteristic of the succeeding system begin to appear, such as Ogygia 
and Asaphus (the latter represented by the primitive form AsaphMus). 
But the trilobites were not the only crustaceans that existed. The 
Phyllopoda, the Ostracoda and the Phyllocarida were also represented. 
In the Tremadoc beds are found the earliest forerunners of the grapto- 
Utes. All of them are branching forms, the most important genera 
being Dictyonema and Bryograptus. 

But this does not complete the list of the Cambrian fauna. Although 
their remains are comparatively rare, several other groups of animals 
are known to have existed. Thus the sponges were represented by the 
Hexactinellid Protospongia . Several classes of echinoderms could even 
then be distinguished. The earliest-known starfishes and crinoi^ are 
found in the Tremadoc beds, while cystideans occur in the Mid^e 
Cambrian. The MoUusca are not common, but there were representa- 
tives of the three great groups, Lamellibranchia, Gastropoda and 

Cephalopoda. 
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Classification of the Cambrian System. — The palaeontological classi- 
fication of the system is based upon the vertical distribution of the 
trilobites, and four main groups have been distinguished : 

4. Shumardia Series (with Cambrian and Ordovician genera). 

3. Olenus Series. 

2. Paradosddes Series. 

1. Olenellus Series. 

These groups have been recognised over a large part of the globe, and 
therefore have a higher value than any lithological divisions. Each of 
the four series can be subdivided into zones characterised by individual 
species, and many even of these smaller subdi\'isions can be traced over 
very wide areas. Many continental geologists, however, place the 
Shumardia series in the Ordovician. 

North W at.e s 

It was in North Wales that the Cambrian system was first distin- 
guished, and it is here that the upper part of the formation is best 
known ; but unfortunately the lower beds are in general unfossiliferous. 

In Western Merionethshire the Cambrian beds rise to the surface in 
the shape of a dome, known as the Harlech anticlinal, which is con- 
tinued westward beneath the sea. The gritty beds near the base of 
the system form the centre of the dome, while the later beds wrap round 
them in a series of concentric rings broken open on the west. On the 
northern side of the dome the Cambrian beds sink beneath the Ordo- 
vician rocks of Snowdonia, to appear once more against the Precambrian 
masses of north-west Caernarvonshire, where they form a broad band 
parallel to the Menai Straits. 

It is in the Harlech anticline (Fig. 106) that the succession is most 
complete, and there the beds may be grouped as follows : 

4. Tremadoc Series - . Slates. Shumardia^ AaapheUuSy Ar^dina. 

3 ! Lingula Flags . . - Flags and slates. Linguldla davi^, 

JMenevian Series • \ and slates. Paradoxides, 

1 Upper Harlech Series . J 

1. Lower Harlech Series. . Grits and slates. No fossils. 

As the Upper Harlech Series contains Paradoxides the qmte conform- 
able lower division probably represents the Olenellus division, though 

there is no definite proof. 

The Harlech Series is finely exposed in the rugged l^s to the east of 
Harlech, where it is formed of coarse greenish-grey grits and green and 
purple slates and a curious bed rich in manganese. Though no fossils 
have been found here, the corresponding beds at the south-e^era 
corner of the Lleyn peninsula have yielded Paradoxides and other fossils 

characteristic of the second fauna. • v ^ 

The Menevian Series consists chiefly of dark slates distinguis 
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from the overlying Lingula flags by the presence of Paradoxides 
other fossfls of the Paradoxidian series. 


The TJngnla Flags are a series of 
hard tough sandstones and slates 
passing upwards, towards the top, 
into softer slates of finer grain with 
little or no admixture of gritty 
material. They have been divided 
into the following groups : 

Dolgelly Beds. Blue and black slates, 
with Agnostus trisectus, Parabolina 
spinulosa, Pdiura scarabaeoxdes , 
Sphaerophthalmus, Orthis lenticu~ 
laris. 

Ffestinic^ Beds. Blue-grey fla^ and 
slates, with LinguJeUa darisi and 
Hymetiocaris vermicaiida. 
Maentwrog Beds. Yellow and hlne- 
grey slates and flags, with Agno- 
stus pisiformis, Olenxts gibbosus, 
O. iruncatus, O. cataractes. 

The Tremadoc Series consists of 

greyish slates or shales, somewhat 
flaggy towards the middle. Near 
the base is a narrow band crowded 
with Dictyonema, which is found 
also in Scandinavia and in Russia. 
The higher beds contain Angelina 
sedguncki, AsapheUus homfrayi, 
Shumardia 'pusilla, Macrocystella 
mariae, and many other forms. 

When next the Cambrian beds 
appear npon the surface, near the 
northern border of Caernarvonshire, 
the total thickness, and especially 
the thickness of the gritty beds, 
has considerably decreased. The 
lower division is formed largely of 
slates, the Menevian has not been 
definitely distinguished, and the 
Tremadoc series and the upper part 
of the Lingula flags appear to be 
absent, the Ordovician beds lying 
directly npon the Ffestiniog gronp 
or the lower part of the Dolgelly 
group. 




Fia. lOfl. — D uorammatio Sicotion prom Cadkr Iouih to Snowdon across tup Haumcoh Antiolinr. 
ii/Frooambrian ; a, Harlech and Llanberis sorios ; 6, Monovian ; c, Lingula Hags ; d, Tremadoc; c, Ordovician, 




At the base of the whole system is a band of conglomerate whidi 
rests upon the Frecambrian rocks. This is followed by a series of 
bluish and puiple, occasionally green, slates known as the Llanberia 
slates, which are quarried extensively at Bethesda (the Penrhyn Quaiiy), 
Llanberis, NantUe, and other places along the band. At the top of 
the series, where the slates are green, several specimens of a trilobite, 
Conocoryphe mola^ have been found in the Penrhyn Quarry. Above the 
slates is a series of green and grey, occasionally purple, grits, which ace 
well exposed on Bronllwyd. 

The Bronllwyd grits are followed by slaty beds which are almost 
unfossiliferous, but which probably represent both the Menevian and 
Maentwrog beds of Merionethshire ; and these are succeeded by a mams 
of flaggy grits with Lingvlella davisi and Cruziana semiplioaiaj which 
clearly correspond with the Ffestiniog series. Above is a small thick* 
ness of unfossiliferous slates overlaid directly by the basal grit of the 
Ordovician. 

The Bronllwyd grit evidently represents either the whole or a pact 
of the grits of the Harlech area ; and probably the Llanberis slates 
correspond in part with the more slaty beds below the Hariech grits. 
But as the base of the series is not visible in Merionethshire, it is not 
certain whether the grits begin at exactly the same horizon. 


South Wa^es 

The Frecambrian mass of St. David’s is completely surrounded by 
Cambrian beds except where it runs out to sea. Another Cambrian 
area stretches eastward firom the N.E. comer of St. Bride’s Bay. Here 
all the divisions are thinner and the succession is incomplete, as set out 
in the table on page 320. The lowest division, the Caerfei series, has a 
conspicuous basal conglomerate and consists mainly of green smdstones 
below and red shales above, without recognisable zon^fossils. The 
Solva series follows with a slight discordance : it consists mainly of 
sandstones with a good many fossils of the Paradoxides fauna, l^e 
Menevian is composed of shales and mudstones, also with several species 
of Paradoxides and a fairly rich fauna. The succession is closed by 
about 2,000 feet of flaggy shales and sandstones, representing only the 
lower part of the Lingula Flags of North Wales. 

Welsh Borders and Midlands 

Throughout this region there are several small outcrops of ^mbnan 
rocks and they have been found in bores over a wide area. lora 

beds were originally sandy and now form a conspicuous quartzit^ mtR 
here and there smaU lenticles of fossiliferous limestone near the topv 
The upper half of the succession is shaly and represents more or less W 
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the Lingula Flags and Tremadoc. Except in Warwickshire the suc- 
cession is nowhere complete. ^ • ou 

The most interesting area is in the Wrekin-Caradoc district in S cip- 

shire, as here numerous trilobites of the Olenellus and Paradoxides 
faunas have been found. The subdivisions locally adopted are as 



Middle Cambrian Upper Comley Sandstone. 


Lower Cambrian 


I Lower Comley Sandstone, 
\Wrekin Quartzite, 


The Wrekin Quartzite is a white rock with grains of green glauconite ; 
it is unfossiliferous and rests unconformably on the Uriconian lavas 
and on the Rushton Schists. The Lower Comley Series is mainly 
sandstone coloured green by a high proportion of glauconite. Above 
this comes about 6 feet of a pinkish sandy limestone containing Callavia 
(a sub-genus of Olenellus) Eodiscus and Protolenus. The last-named is a 
genus intermediate m range between Olenellus and Patodoxides, well 
known in America, but not found elsewhere in Britain. At the top of 
this is a slight discordance marked by a conglomerate. The Middle 
Cambrian or Upper Comley Sandstone, which includes some shales, 
contains Eodiscus and several species of Paradoxides. There is another 
break above this and the next division consists of dark shale with the 
trilobite Paraholina spinulosa and the brachiopod Orusia : it is there- 
fore of Upper Lingula Flag (Dolgelly) age, while the higher division, 
the Shineton Shale, contains Dictyonema, characteristic of the lower 
part of the Tremadoc (see table on p. 320). 

In the Malvern range the succession is generally similar : although 
Olenellus has not been found there can be little doubt that its zone is 
represented. At the base is the Malvern Quartzite, followed by the 
Hollybush Sandstone, which corresponds to part of the Comley Sand- 
stone, but does not range so high, including only the lower part of the 
Menevian. After a considerable gap, the next succeeding division, the 
White-leaved Oak or Black Shale is equivalent to the Lower Lingula 
(Maentwrog), while the BronsU or Grey Shales are of Tremadoc age. 
There are thus two considerable gaps in the succession. 

Near Nuneaton in Warwickshire the succession is probably complete. 
At the base, resting on the Precambrian Caldecote volcanics, is the 
Hartshill Quartzite, a pinkish rock extensively quarried for road-metal. 
Near the top is a band of pink limestone, very like the Comley Lime- 
stone, with Hyolithus and Coleoloides, primitive mollusca rather like 
pteropods ; just above this at the base of the next series is a nodular 
band with Callavia. This next series comprises a considerable thick- 

subdivided into three series but conveniently 


ness of black shale, locally 
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known as a whole as the Stockingford Shales. Diclyonema occurs some 
way below the top. Numerous igneous intrusions in this series are of 
considerably later date. 

Black shales of Stockingford types have been found in bores near 
Leicester along the continuation of the Charnwood axial line, and shales 
of Tremadoc age in similar circumstances at Calvert in Buckingham- 
shire, as part of the London Palaeozoic plateau. 

Lake District 

The oldest dated rocks of the Lake District are the Skiddaw Slates, 
mainly Ordovician, but in part Cambrian. How much of the series is 
Cambrian, and how much of the Cambrian is represented, is unknown, 
owing to folding and cleavage, but Tremadoc graptolites, such as 
Bryograptus and Clonograptus, have been found at Barf, near Keswick, 

though apparently only in screes. 

The Manx Slates of the Isle of Man may possibly include some Cam- 
brian beds, though no fossils of diagnostic value have been found. 
Thev lie on the continuation of the trend-lines of the Skiddaw Slates. 


ScomANiJ 

Cambrian beds occupy a narrow strip of country extending from 
Loch EireboU to Skye, between the Precambrian rocks of the western 
coast on the one side and the overthrust schists of the Highlands upon 
the other. They lie unconformably upon both the Torridon sandstone 
and the Lewisian gneiss, and the surface upon which they rest had 
been worn down to a plane before they were deposited (Fig. 107). 
They are themselves in many places involved in the overthrust zones 
and are sometimes inverted. It is perhaps of interest to note that the 
steeply inclined present position of the base of the Cambrian, once a 
sea-floor, shows that the horizontality of the Torridonian is a pi^ 
accident. It must once have been tilted and then tilt^ back again. 

The base is generally a fine conglomerate or pebbly grit. The lower 
part of the system is arenaceous, while the upper part consiste almost 
entirely of dolomitic limestones (the Durness Limestone). Lithologic- 
ally three main divisions are recognised : 

3. Calcareous Series . Limestones, generally dolomitic, with bands of 

chert. (Durness Limestone,) 

2. Middle Series, partly Quartzites and grits i^th 

Scareous. stones, with horizontal worm-casts. (Fucoid 

1 Arenaceous Series . Flaggy grits and quart^tes (finer 

the top, with vertical worm-casts and burrows, 

forming the * Pipe-rock ’), 

As a whole the deposits clearly indicate a gradual deepenmg of the 
sea with minor oscillations or variations in the rate of subsidence. Bu 


arenaceous, partly 
calcareous. 

Arenaceous Series 
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the depth attained was never great, for even the 
upper division are often full of worm-casts. 

The Arenaceous Series is without 

fossils excepting the worm-casts and 
burrows of the Pipe-rock. 

In the Middle Series SalterelUi and 

worm-casts are the commonest fossils. 

But several species of Olenellus have 
been found in the Fucoid beds, and 
along with them are other forms charac- 
teristic of the Olenellus series, such as 
KtUorgina, Hyolithes, etc. A single 
specunen of Olenellus is also recorded 
from the Serpulite grit. The whole of 
the Middle series and of the underlying 
Arenaceous series must therefore belong 
to the Olenellus or lower division of the 
Cambrian system. 

The first thirty feet of the Durness 
Limestone is also referred to the same 
division, on account of the presence of 
SaUerella rugosa and S. pulckella (which 
occur in the Olenellus beds of North 
America). But the main mass of the 
Durness Lim estone contains a different 
and very remarkable fauna, entirely 
unlike any other known in Britain. 

Gastropods are the dominant group, 
chief amongst them being the genera 
Madurea and Ophileta. Lamellibranchs 
{Euchasma), brachiopods, sponges and 
a few trilobites are also found. None 
of the species are known in any other 
British area, but most of those which 
have been identified occur in Canada 
and Newfoundland in the Beekmantown 
Limestone, a formation which some 
American geologists regard as Ordo- 
vii'ian, while others consider it to in- 
clude some of the Upper Cambrian. 

In Scotland no forms definitely assign- 
able to the Middle Cambrian of the 
Welsh Borderland have been found, and 
there may be a hiatus in the middle. 

It seems clear that the uppermost two 
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or three hundred feet of the Durness Limestone are Ordovician, and 
that the whole of it was laid down in a basin entirely separate from 
the rest of the British Cambrian, in a clear sea free from muddy sedi- 
ment, with an entirely different fauna. Much of the limestone has 
been converte'd to dolomite, and some beds are silicified to chert. 


Irel.\nd 

Rocks which have usually been supposed to belong to the Cambrian 
system occur at Bray Head and other localities in the counties of 
Dublin, Wicklow and Wexford ; but the only fos.-^ils found are worm 
tracks and burrows and the peculiar markings known as Oldhamia, 
whose organic nature has been doubted. No fossils certainly referable 
to the Cambrian have been found anywhere in Ireland. 



CHAPTER X\TI 

THE ORDOVICIAN SYSTEM 


At the end of the Cambrian period there was nearly everywhere 
within the Palaeozoic geosyncline a phase of slight uplift and gentle 
folding, of rather more importance than the disturbances recorded by 
mere gaps in the Cambrian succession as recorded in the last chapter. 
Hence, especially in the type area in North Wales, the Ordovician rocks 
rest discordantly on the eroded edges of different members of the older 
rock-series. Another eventual effect was a wider extension of the sea, 
so that Ordovician rocks now cover a considerable area. They are 
found in Cornwall ; in South Wales ; in North Wales and Shropshire ; 
in the Lake District and the Pennine Chain ; in the Southern Uplands 


of Scotland ; and in several areas in Ireland. 

Three different facies, or types of deposit, may be recognised, viz 


the shelly, the graptolitic and the volcanic. In the shelly facies the 
deposits are more or less sandy and calcareous and generally light in 
colour, forming now a series of rough and sometimes rather gritty 
slates, with beds of sandstone, and occasional bands of nodular lime- 
stone. Brachiopods and tiilobites are the predominant fossils, with 
corals and cystideans in the calcareous bands, and gastropoda and 


lamellibranchs in the more sandy beds. 

In the graptolitic facies the deposits are thinner, and the sediment is 

finer, forming dark slates or shales, often with bands of chert. Grapt^ 
lites are the common fossils, with radiolarians in the cherts ; but in 


some of the beds trUobites are abundant. The trilobites, however, 
usually possess certain peculiar characteristics. They are either blind 
(e.g. Trtnucleus, Ampyx), or with eyes of extraordinary size (e.g. 
Aeglina) ; and it has been suggested that they lived at such a depth 


that normal eyes were useless. 

In the third or volcanic facies, the rocks consist chiefly of lava-flows, 
ashes, tuffs and agglomerates. In the fragmental beds fossils are 
sometimes found, occasionally in abundance. The volcanic rocks may 
be interstratified with deposits of either the sheUy or the graptoUtic 
facies, and were no doubt deposited upon the ocean-floor. 

These three facies do not represent distinct period^. They char- 
acterise different areas rather than different epochs, and owe t^ir 
characters to the conditions under which they were laid down. The 
,hellv facies was the normal type of deposit in moderately shaUow 

into which a considerable supply of sediment was brought by 
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rivers from the neighbouring land. The graptolitic facies was formed 
much more slowly, and was evidently laid down at a peater distance 
from the shore, reached only by the finest of the material derived from 
the land. The volcanic facies was not confined to any particular depth, 
but in the British area all the volcanic rocks of this period appear to 
have been submarine. Marin e deposits are often interstratified with 

them, but never deposits formed upon the land. 

As in the case of the Cambrian beds, the thickness of the system 
varies greatly. In North Wales, where the volcanic and shelly facies 
are well developed, a thickness of 10,000 feet or more has been assigned 
to the Ordovician system. In the Moffat area, in the south of Scotland, 
where llie graptolitic facies prevails, the base is not seen, but about 
120 feet probably represents the upper six or eight thousand feet of 

the Welsh estimate. 

Fa una. — The fauna is much richer in species, and generally in 
individuals, than that of the Cambrian system. As already remarked, 
its character varies with the nature of the sediments ; but on the whole 
brachiopods, trilobites, polyzoa and graptolites are the dominant groups. 

Of the brachiopods, the genus Orihis is the most abundant, both 
in species and in individuals ; but Plectanibonites , Stnyphomena and 
Leptaena are also conunon. Ajnongst the trilobitea Agnostus survives 
from the Cambrian period ; Trinudeus is confined to this system and 
ranges from base to summit. Atnpyx, Asaphus and Ogygia are par- 
ticularly characteristic of the lower divisions ; Phacops, Calymene, 
Homalonottis , TUaenus, and Cybele of the higher beds ; while the 
remarkable genus Staurocephalus occurs especially at one well-defined 
horizon near the top. 

By far the greater number of the genera of graptolites belong to this 
system, and the Ordovician genera usually conform to one of two types 
of structure. Either they are branched and each branch is uniserial 
(e.g. Tetragraptus , Didymograptus), or they are unbranched and the 
single stem is biserial (e.g. Climacograptus, Diplograptus). Simple 
uniserial forms are rare {Azygograptus) , and even these differ marke^y 
from the characteristic Silurian genus Monograptus. The remarkable 
form Phyllograptus is quadriserial. 

Corals are conunon in the calcareous bands, Halysites and Heliolites 
being the genera most often found. Cystideans are abundant in the 
upper beds, when these belong to the shelly facies. Echinosphaerites, 
Garyocystites and HemicosmUes are the most important genera. Polyzoa 
are sometimes very abundant. Moniiculipora is the most widespread 
genus, while Ptilodictya and Phyllopora are conunon in the upper beds. 
Gastropods and lamellibranchs are found chiefly in the sandy deposits, 
where they sometimes occur in great abundance. BeUerophon, Murdii- 
sonia and Raphistoma among the gastropods, and Ctenodonia and 
Modiolopsis among the lamellibranchs are perhaps the most important. 
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The cephalopods are represented chiefly by the genus Orthoceras^ 
but they are not often found in any great numbers. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion as to the best 
method of subdividing the Ordovician system. By various authors 

A 

it has been cut up into three, four, or five series. The scheme here 
adopted is that given in recent publications of the Greological Survey, 
and is in essentials a compromise. The following table shows the 
classification according to graptolite zones, with in the third column a 
list of some of the characteristic trilobites of each series : these last are 
not in strict stratigraphical order ; i.e. they are not zones, but general- 
ised groups. Many authorities group the Caradoc and AshgiU together 
as the Bala series, while others divide the Llanvim between the Arenig 
and Llandeilo series. The name AshgiU is derived from the Lake 
District, while the others come from North and South Wales and the 
Welsh Borderland. 


Graptolite Zones. 


^ 'AshgiU 
S Group. 

f • 

^ I Caradoc 
^Group, 


Llandeilo 


Uanvim 


Arenig 


Note : the 
writers in the 
given above. 


{DiceUograpius anceps 
\DiceUograptus complanatx 

C Pleurograptus linearis 
I Dieranograpius dingani 
^ Climacograptus wQeoni 

1 Climaeograptus pdtifer 

\Jiemagraptu8 gracUis 

Olgpiograptns ierttiuscnlus 

{Didymograptua murchiaoi 
\Didymograptua hijidua 
( Didymograptua hirundo 
^ Didymograptua exiensua 
^Dic/iograptua apecies 


Characteristic Trilobites. 

Trinudeus adicomia* 
Cyhele verrucoaa. 

Cheirurua juveaia. 

Trinudeua cancenfricua. 
'Phacopa apicnlaiua 
Aaaphua powiai. 


Trinudeua Javua, 
Aaaphua tx^nnua. 
Ogygia huchi 

Trinudeua gibbsi, 
Placoparia^ species 
Aeglina binodoaa. 
Ogygia adwynu 


sone of Nemagrapiua gmcUia was formerl 3 
Llandeilian : the practice of the Geological 

South Wales 


In most of the Ordovician areas the succession is compUcated by 
the presence of volcanic rocks, which interrupt the regular sequence of 
fossUiferous deposits. In South Wales, however, the amount of 
volcanic material is comparatively smaU ; and it will accordmgly be 

convenient to begin with the description of this region. 

The Ordovician rocks form a broad band extending eastwa^ from 
St. Bride's Bay to LlandeUo ; and they occur also further to the north 

in the neighbourhood of BuUth and elsewhere. 

The Arenig series consists, from below upwards, of gnte, ^dstones, 

mudstones and shales, in that order, thus indicatmg a ^dual 

of the water. Some dendroid graptoUtes are found m the lower beds. 
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followed by those of the Didymograplus exlensus group. Some char- 
acteristic trilobites are Ogygia selwyni and Calymene Irhtam, with 
Orthis, Orthoceras and the earliest starfish. In Pembrokeshire and 
especially on Skomer Island is a considerable development of lavas 

and ashes. 

The Llanvim Series consists mainly of black shales, with some tuffs 
and lavas ; the thickness varies considerably with a maximum of 
2,000 feet. The series is characterised specially by the ‘ tuning-fork 
graptolites, Didymograplus hifidus, murchisoni and other species which 
are specially well seen at Abereiddy Bay. Some important trilobites 

are species of Placoparia and Trxnucleus. 

The Uandeflo Series, or Llandeilian, consists in part of sandstones 
and calcareous flags, in part of black shales or slates, and in part of 
volcanic lavas and tuffs. The sandstones and calcareous flags usually 
attain their greatest development in the middle of the series, and 
wherever they occur trilobites become the common fossils, especially 
Asaphus tyrannus, Ogygia huchi and Trinucleus favus. The volcanic 
roclm are interstratified with the lower slates and are thickest towards 
the west, in the neighbourhood of Abereiddy Bay. 

The shaly beds of the Uandeihan are continued upwards into the 
Caradocian, with no lithological change. Locally the shales, whether 
belonging to the Llandeilian or the Caradocian, are known as the 
Dicranograptus shales, on account of the abundance, in places, of the 
genus Dicranograptus. Occasional sandy and gritty beds occur at 
various horizons, and these contain brachiopods and trilobites. At the 
top the calcareous matter increases in amount and sometimes forms a 
defimte band of black limestone, which is seen at Robeston Wathen and 
elsewhere. It contains corals, such as Halysites and Heliolites, brachio- 
pods, trilobites, etc. It is, however, probable that some of the outcrops 
which have been referred to the Robeston Wathen limestone belong to 
the succeeding series. 

The Ashgfllian Series consists of a yellowish sandy limestone at the 
base, followed by a succession of blue-grey and greenish shales with 
occasional calcareous bands. The whole series belongs to the shelly 
facies, and is especially characterised by the abundance of cystideans 
{Caryocystites , etc.) and of trilobites {Trinucleus seticomis, etc.). The 
basal limestone, known as the Sholeshook limestone, contains in addi- 
tion the trilobites Staurocephalus globiceps and PhillipsineUa parabola. 

There is probably an unconformity between the Caradocian and 

Ashgillian series. Not only is there a great and sudden change in the 

fauna and the character of the deposits, but it appears that the Sholes- 

haok limestone does not always rest upon the same horizon of the 
Dicranograptus shales. 

In Wales the Caradocian and Ashgillian are commonly grouped 
together as the Bala series. 
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North Wales 

In North Wales the Ordovician rocks occupy the Snowdon synclinal 
and form a broad belt around the landward side of the Harlech dome. 
They spread northwards into Anglesey, while towards the east they dip 
beneath the Silurian beds, but rise again to the surface in the Berwyn 
and the Breidden Hills. In general they lie with a sUght unconformily 
upon the Cambrian beds, but in Anglesey they have overlapped the 
Cambrian system altogether and rest directly upon the Mona complex 
with a basal conglomerate 3,000 feet thick. 

There was great volcanic activity in the period, with a gradual shift 
to the north and east of the centres of eruption. The earliest was in 
Rhobell Fawr at the very base of the Arenig, continuing in that area 
to the top of the Llandedo, whereas in the Snowdon district activity 
did not begin till the base of the Llandeilo and reached a mavinmm in 
the Caradocian : there was no vnlcanicity in the Upper Bala (Ash- 
gilhan). Accordingly, in the Snowdon area and around the Hadech 
dome, the system consists very large 
Berwyn and the Breidden Hills the deposits are chiefly normal marine 
sediments with only occasional bands of ash. Owing to the general 
absence of fossils in the volcanic rocks it is often difficult to determine 
their age with precision, and the difficulty is increased by the irregular 
and spasmodic nature of the outbursts. 

The system begins with an inconstant basal grit, the Garth Grit, 
which rests unconfonnably upon the Cambrian- This is followed by 
a series of slates and flaggy beds, sometimes calcareous or mixed with 
volcanic ash : in these Didymoffraptus extensus occurs. In the succeed- 
ing calcareous and ashy bands trilobites such as Ogygia selwyni and 
Calymene parvifrons are met with. These beds together form the 
Arenig Series. 

The next series, the Llanvim, consists mainly of mudstones and 
shales with a graptolitic fauna, specially characterised by the ‘ tuning- 
fork ’ Didymograptids. In the Cader Idris district however, and 
northwards, one of the greatest volcanic episodes in Britain began at 
this time, the lavas and ashes in the Arenig district being some 4,000 feet 
thick. In the Snowdon syncline the series is mainly slates, nearly 
2,000 feet thick, which are extensively worked at Blaenau Ffestimog. 

The same type of sedimentation continued up into the Llandeilo 
Series, as also in some areas did the volcamc activity, especially in the 
Arenig and Cader Idris districts. Further east, in the Berwyn dome, 
the beds were laid down in rather shallower water, and the Llandeilo 
Limestone makes its appearance, with trilobites such as Ogygia budti 
and Asajdiug tyrannus, as in South Wales : there are also some unim- 
portant bands of ash and a few lavas. 

The Bal a Series in the wide sense, including the Caradocian and 


ly of volcanic rocks, while in the 
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Ashgillian, is most extensively developed in the Snowdon region, where 
it includes a great thickness of volcanic rocks. 

The Caradocian of North Wales varies greatly in its development. 
In the Snowdon area it consists very largely of volcanic rocks, chiefly 
rhyolitic lavas and agglomerates. Near Conway it’ is represented by 
Dicranograptus shales, similar to those of South Wales. Towards the 
south and east, around Bala and in the Berwyn Hills, it consists of 
sandstones and bluish slates with two or three beds of volcanic ash and 
an occasional band of limestone often called collectively the Bala 
Limestone. Brachiopods, trilobites, etc., are here the common fossils, 
but there are intercalations of black slate with imperfectly preserved 
graptolites. Amongst the more abundant fossils may be mentioned 
TetradeUa complicata, Phacops apictdatus. Trinucleus concentricus, 
Orthis elegantula, Murchisonia gyrogonia, Ctenodonta varicosa. 

On the whole, therefore, in the east the Caradocian belongs chiefly 
to the shelly facies ; towards the west it becomes graptolitic and 
Volcanic. 

Wherever the Ashgfllian Series is known in North Wales, it is of the 
shelly type and closely resembles the corresponding beds of South 
Wales. The deposits are blue-grey slates, often calcareous and some- 
times with definite bands of limestone. No volcanic rocks are known. 
A limestone with Staurocephalus occurs at Bhiwlas near Bala, and is 
evidently the equivalent of the Sholeshook Limestone of South Wales. 
Slaty beds with the typical Ashgillian fauna are found in general 
beneath the Silunan, but owing to the unconformity of the latter, the 
higher beds of the series are often absent. 

Li North Wales, as in South Wales, there is a decided break in the 

succession between the Caradocian and Ashgillian series. This is 

sometimes due in part to faulting, but the fact that such a break occurs 

at the same horizon in both areas suggests that the two series must be 
nnconformable. 

Shbopshirb 

In Shropshire Ordovician strata are found on both sides of the 
Longmynd, but with a considerable difference in their development. 
On the west the valley occupied by the Shineton Shale is bounded by 
the ^eat craggy escarpment of the Stiperstones Quartzite, the basal 
division of the Afenig Series, and the succession is complete to the top 
of the Caradocian, covering a large area stretching into Wales. The 
type of se^ent is much the same as in North Wales and some volcanic 
rocks are included. The Mjrtton Flags, which succeed the Stiperstones 
QuMtzite^ contain many veins with lead and zinc ores, barytes and 
calcite : in the Shelve district these have been worked since Homan 
times. The succeeding Hope Shales, with tuning-fork graptolites do 
not carry any mineral veins : they represent the LUmvini. Above 
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these come the Stapeley volcanics and the rest of the system consists 
of an uninteresting set of shales and flags with the usual fossils axul 
some volcanics, to which a multitude of local names have been applied. 
There are many intrusions, the most important being the dolerite 
laccolith of Corndon. 

On the eastern side of the Longmynd the lower divisions are absent 
and the Ordovician begins and ends with the Caradocian, the Caradoc 
Sandstone in its original type locality. This consists largely of highly 
fossiliferous sandy flags and shales in which many of the zone graptolites 
have been found, as well as trilobites and other fossils characteristic of 
the shallow water facies. There are no igneous rocks. 

The Precambrian mass of the Uriconian and Longmyndian rocks 
formed a land area during the earlier part of the Ordovician period, 
and even the Caradocian submergence did not last very long, as there 
are no representatives of the Ashgillian in Shropshire. 

It is evident that both in Ordovician and Silurian times some tectonic 
feature or barrier along the line of the present great Stretton fault was' 
a dominating factor in the geography of the period, as a forerunner of 
the Caledonian earth movements of the Old Red Sandstone. 

There are no Ordovician rocks in the Malvern Hills, or in any of the 
Midland areas where Oambrian rocks exist. 

Northern England 

The greater part of the Lake District north of a line drawn from the 
head of the Duddon estuary to the upper end of Windermere and thence 
to the granitic intrusion of Shap Fells, is formed of Ordovician rocks. 
Ordovician rocks are also exposed as small mliers at the foot of 
the Pennine Chain near Cross Fell, and near Sedbergh and Settle in 

Yorkshire. 

The oldest rocks of the Lake District (Fig. 108) are known as the 
Skiddaw Slates. The base of the series is not seen and the thickness is 
unknown, owing to intense folding, but it probably amounts to several 
thousand feet. The oldest known graptolites are of Tremadoc 1^, 
followed by Ar enig zones and at least the lower part of the Llanvim, 
with Didymograptus bijidus. The series consists mainly of dark shales 
or slates, with some flaggy and gritty beds and a coarse grit near the 
top. There is widespread cleavage, but the slates are not of good 
quality. The spotted slates and chiastolite-slates around the Skiddaw 
granite, of Caledonian age, afford a classical example of low-grade 

thermal metamorphism (see page 268). 

It is possible that the Manx Slates of the Isle of Man are of the same 

age, but no definite zone-fossils have been found in them. They show 
some fine examples of crush-conglomerates (see page 271). 

The Skiddaw slates are followed by an enormous mass of bamo, 
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andesitic and rhyolitic lavas, ashes, and agglom- 
erates often called the Borrowdale Series. The 
real thickness is imknown, but must amoimt to 
many thousands of feet. In the Cross Fell inlier 
dark slates with Didymograptus murcJiisont are 
interstratified with the lower agglomerates, and 
there can be little doubt that the volcanic series 
belongs mainly to the Llandeiban. But the 
eruptions continued into the succeeding period. 
Moreover, it is quite possible that older rocks 
have been included in the series. 

by calcareous 
and ashy shales and bmestones, with beds of 


The Caradocian is represented 


volcanic ash and a band of rhyolitic lava, locally 
known as the Sleddale Group. The total thick- 


ness is very much less than in North Wales, and 


the proportion of limestone is greater ; but as 
in the Berwyn Hills, the fossils are mostly 
brachiopods and trilobites. 


The Ashgill Group begins with a limestone 
containing Staurocephalus glohiceps and Phillip- 
sindla parabola, evidently corresponding with 
the Sholeshook and Bhiwlas limestones. The 


highly fossil tferous limestone of Keisley appears 
to belong to this band. Above the limestone 
is a series of blue and grey shales, which are 
well exposed at Ashgill, near Coniston. 

The Sleddale group and the Ashgill group 
together have long been known as the Coniston 
Limestone series, and are equivalent to the Bala 
of Wales. 


Southern Uplands of Scotland 

The Southern Uplands are formed almost 
entirely of Ordovician and Silurian rocks, which 
stretch across the country from sea to sea. Geo- 
logically they may be divided into three parallel 
belts with a south-westerly trend. In the 
Northern Belt Ordovician rocks predominate. 
The Central Belt is formed chiefly of the lower 
beds of the Silurian system ; but Ordovician 
beds are exposed in the cores of the anticlines. 
The Southern Belt consists of Silurian rocks 
belonging to the Wenlock series. 

Throughout the region the beds are thrown 




Fio. 108. — DiAaRAMMATio Section across the Lake District. 

, Skiddaw Slates ; 6, Borrowdale serioa ; c, Coniston Limestone series ; d, Silurian ; Carboniferous Limestone. 
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into sharp folds which trend in the direction of the belt and which 
usually lean over to the south (Fig. 110, p. Ml). On account of the 
resulting constant dip, the thickness was originally very greaHy 
overestimated, but the interbedded graptolitic bands show that this 
apparent thickness is due to repetition by a series of isoclinal folds. 

In the Central Belt the Ordovician deposits belong to the graptolitic 
facies, with volcanic rocks interstratified at certain horizons. But 
towards the north and west the fine black graptolite-bearing shales are 
gradually replaced by coarser sediments. In the lower part of the 
system the fin ft material extends even to Girvan and Ballantrae, but 
higher up the coarser sediments spread further and farther to the south. 
Generally, in the Central Belt the graptolitic deposits predominate, in 
the Northern Belt the coarser material begins to prevail. The special 
characteristics of the Northern Belt attain their m a ximu m development 


in the neighbourhood of Girvan and Ballantrae, in Ayrshire. 

Everywhere the Arenig Series consists chiefly of basic and andesitic 
lavas with thin bands of chert and mudstones. These are followed by 
radiolarian cherts, mudstones and grey shales with bands of tuff. The 
greatest development of the volcanic rocks is found near Girvan and 


Ballantrae. 

In the Moffat district in the Central Belt the lowest visible rocks 
consist of radiolarian cherts and mudstones followed by black shales 
and grey ashy mudstones. The shaly beds are known as the Glenkiln 
Shales : the lowest graptolite zone present is that of N enutgraptus 
gracilis, hence the Glenkiln Shales are of Lower Caradocian &ge, the 
Llanvim and Llandeilo divisions not being represented. Their to^ 
thickness in the Central Belt is only about 20 feet. On ce^in bedding 
planes graptolites are extraordinarily abundant, indicating slow 

deposition in deep water. 

Towards Girvan on the coast of Ayrshire the Glenkiln Shales are 
replaced by conglomerates, sandstones, flags and limestones known as 
the Barr Series, with brachiopods, trilobites, corals, etc., a very nch 
fauna of the sheUy facies, but occasional shaly bands with graptoHtes 
permit of correlation with the Moffat area . The total thickness is about 

800 feet. . - i. xv it -4. 

The Glenkiln Shales are followed without mtemiption by the Ha^ 

fell Shales of very similar character below, but less shaly towards Ae 
top with fewer fossUs. The total thickness is about 100 feet. The 
five eraptolite zones of the upper Caradocian and Ashgillian have been 
identified here, so that the Glenkiln and Hartfell senes together coi^ 
spond to the Bala Series of Wales though not eqmvalent to Caradocian 
and AshgUlian, each to each, as the dividing line is drawn at different 


the Girvan district the equivalent of the Hartfefl Shales, there 
called the Ardmillan series, has thickened to 2,800 feet. Numerous 
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local names are applied to the lithological subdivisions, which consist 
of a great variety of sandstones, flags, mudstones and shales with 
occasional graptolites, and a good many trilobites, etc., in the coarser 



Irelaxd 

In Ireland the large mass of ancient rock which extends from Dublin 
Bay to Waterford and Carnsore Point is formed chiefly of Ordovician 
rocks, though some of the oldest beds are believed to be of Cambrian 
or even Precambrian age. Ordovician rocks also occupy a narrow belt 
extending from Belfast Lough west-south-westward into the southern 
part of County Leitrim. This is evidently the direct continuation of 
the Ordovician belt of the Southern Uplands of Scotland. Besides 
these two principal areas there are several smaller outcrops. 

In general the deposits resemble those along the same strike in Great 
Britain. 

Near Waterford, Llandeilo slates and limestone are followed by 
Dicranograptus shales similar to those of South Wales. Farther north, 
at Portraine and Kildare, a series of lava-flows, andesitic ash and shales 
with Caradocian fossils is succeeded by limestones with Ashgillian forms 
—the succession here being similar to that of North Wales and the Lake 
District. Towards the west, in Galway and Mayo, a remarkable 

feature is a calcareous development in the Arenig series containing 
trilobites similar to those of Sweden and Russia. 

In the northern belt the lower beds appear to consist largely of 
graptolitic shales and radiolarian cherts as in the south of Scotland ; but 
the shelly facies of the Ashgillian series is well developed at Pomeroy, 

m Tyrone, where it consists of calcareous sandstones, flag.s, and grits 
With graptolitic shales towards the top. ^ 


Cornwall 

In the extreme south of England, around Yeryan Bay, in Cornwall, 
ere is a small Ordovician area. Lithologically and palaeontologicallv 
It belongs to the French development of the system rather thairto the 
Y elsh or English type. It consists chiefly of slates and quartzites 
^th some volcanic beds and bands of limestone and radiolarian chert’. 

But the folding and faultmg is so intense that it is difficult to make out 
he succession. The quartzite of Perhaver Beach contains Calynune 

wiir^ etc., and appears to corre.spond clo.selv 

ith the Gres de May of Is ormandy , which is approximately on the 
same horizon as our Lluudeilo series. 
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Table to show the relation of the northern Ordovician rocks to the type area 
in Wales. In this table an equal space is assigned to each graptolite zone : h^oe 
the height of each division of the columns bears no relation to the actual tiuckneBS 
of the rocks, only to the number of zones included* 








CHAPTER XVm 


THE SILURIAN SYSTEM 

There are now very few general small-scale maps in which the mutual 
boundaries of the Ordovician and Silurian systems are correctly shown. 
Recent research has indicated that, especially in Central Wales, Silurian 
rocks cover a good deal more ground and Ordovician rocks a good deal 
less than is shown in most, even recent, maps of a general character. 
Moreover in Scotland the boimdaries are so intricate, owing to folding, 
that the two systems can only be shown in a generalised fashion. It 
is only in the Lake District that it is possible to draw a definite simple 
line. From the above it will be apparent that the main outcrops of 
the Silurian lie in much the same areas as the Ordovician, but there are 
more small inliers in several districts and some of these are of con- 
siderable interest. 

Geographically the principal outcrops may be grouped as follows : 

(1) Wales and the Welsh Borders. — In Wales the Silurian beds form 
a broad band concentric with the Harlech dome, stretching from the 
mouths of the Conway and the Dee on the north coast to the estuaries 
of the Dyfi and the Teifi on the shores of Cardigan Bay, But the 
simplicity of the structure is destroyed by the violent folding to which 
the area has been subjected, with the result that the Ordovician rocks 
rise to the surface in many places and interrupt the continuity of the 
band. Similar folding also brings up the Silurian from beneath the 
newer beds farther to the east, in the counties bordering upon Wales 
and even in the southern part of Staffordshire. 

(2) saurian be^ form practicaUy the whole of the southern portion 

of the Lake District, excepting where they are covered by later deposits, 

and of the large and Uttle-known tract of the Howgill Fells to the 

south-east, as far as Sedbergh in Yorkshire. There is also an area of 

mai^y Sdunan rocks, with some Ordovicians, in Ribblesdale, just 
north of the Craven faults. 

(3) Sot^ of Scotland . — The Silurian rocks occur principally in a 

broad belt which forms the southern part of the Southern Uplands 

stretchmg from the Mull of Galloway to St. Abb^s Head. But Silurian 

beds are also occasionaUy exposed in the Midland VaUey of Scotland 
especially in Lanarkshire. * 

(4) Ireland —A hTo^d triangular area, with its base extending from 

Sha^ ^ Clogher Head and Balbriggan, and its apex near the 

Shannon, is evidently the contmuation of the belt of the Southern 
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Uplands. Westward the belt disappears beneath the Carboniferoas 
Limestone ; but there are smaller outcrops in the western part of Con- 
naught, and several large inliers in Munster. 

Except in the south, in County Kerry, Pembrokeshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and in the Mendip Hills, no volcanic rocks are known in the 
Silurian system of the British Isles. But in the sedimentary deposits 
both a shelly and a graptolitic facies may be recognised. In the shelly 
facies the deposits are more or less sandy or calcareous, the limestones 
being of greater thickness and importance than in the Ordovician 
system. The fossils are chiefly brachiopods, trilobites, corals and 
crinoids. In the graptolitic facies, where it is typically developed, the 
sediment is finer and forms black shales, as amongst the Ordovician 
rocks. Thin-shelled species of Orthoceras, as well as graptolitea, are 

abundant in some of these beds. 

But, excepting in the lower part of the system, the distinction 
between the two facies is less marked than in the Ordovician system. 
Graptolites are common in some of the shales which are neither black 
nor fine in texture, and they often occur together with brachiopods and 
other fossils characteristic of the shelly deposits. 


Fa una, — In its general characters the fauna is similar to that of the 
Ordovician system, although many of the genera and most of the species 
are distinct. Crinoids, however, take the place to a large extent of the 
Cystideans, and Cephalopoda are considerably more abundant than in 
the older beds. Towards the top of the sj^m the earliest known 
remains of fishes occur. The graptolites are mostly uniserial and belong 
chiefly to the family Monograptidae, Monograpttis , Cyrtograptus and 
Rastrites being the most characteristic genera. But some of the 
Ordovician genera, such as Diplograptus and Clifnacograptus, range into 
the lowest or Llandovery series ; and the peculiar biserial genus 
Retiolites occurs at a somewhat higher horizon. Another group of 
Hydrozoa, namely the Stromatoporoidea, is common in the limestones. 
Corals are more abundant than in the Ordovician, and often form a 
large part of the calcareous bands. Favosites, Haly sites, Heliolit^, 
Acervularia and Omphyma are amongst the common genera; with 
Lindstroemia ^d Petraia in the Llandovery. Cystideans are not so 
common as in the Ordovician system ; but Crinoids are abundant m 
some of the limestones (e.g. Crotalocrinus). The earliest British sea- 
urchins {Palaeodiscus and Echinocystis) occur in the Wer Ludlow. 
Starfish, both Asteroidea and Ophiuroidea, are found m the Lu^ow 
beds. Brachiopods are particularly abundant. Most of the Ordovic^ 
genera continue into this period, and in adchtion Pentamerus, Stnc - 
landia, Dayia and other genera appear. Trilobites are also common. 
Calymene, Phacops, Homalorwtus, Illaenus and Encrinurus are the 
genera most often met with. The Phyllocarids are repres^ted by 
Ceratiocaris, Discinocaris and one or two other forms. Another group 
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of arthropods, the Eurypterida, becomes of importance in the upper 
beds, the principal genera being EurypteruSy Pterygoius and Slimont^z, 
The earliest scorpion occurs in the Upper Silurian. Of the Mollusca, 
the Gastropods and Lamellibranchs are probably about as abundant as 
in the Ordovician system. The Cephalopods are more numerous and 
they all belong to the sub-order Nautiloidea. Most of them occur in 
the shelly type of deposits. But thin-waUed forms (e.g. Orthoceras 
primaevnm) are common even in the graptolitic shales. The earliest 
remains of vertebrates found in the British Isles are the bones and spines 
of fish, which first appear in the Lower Ludlow, and become more 
abundant in the Bone-bed of the Upper Ludlow. They include repre- 
sentatives of both the Ostracoderms and the Elasmobranchs. 

Classification of the SOurian System* — Although both shelly and 

graptolitic facies occnr, yet except at the top and the bottom of the 
system the two are interstratified to so great an extent that there is 
little difficidty in correlating the larger divisions even in widely separated 
areas. 

Only in the lowest division is there any great variation in the nature 
of the deposits or of the fauna. In this the shelly and the graptolitic 
faci^ are totally distinct ; they usually occur in separate areas, and 
the change firom the one facies to the other is so rapid that they are 
seldom found interstratified. The shelly deposits are characterised 
especially by the abundance of Pentamems ; the graptolitic deposits 
by ReLstrUes^ Monograpttis ^ Diplograptus and Climcu:ograpius. The 
genus Rastrites is confined to this division. 

The succeeding beds are generally shaly, and usually contain grapto- 
lites. In some areas limestones and sandstones also occur, but nowhere 
are they so greatly developed as to exclude the shales. There is, 
therefore, no difficulty in classifying this part of the sncbession accord- 
ing to the graptolites. Broadly, they may be divided into a lower series 
with idonograptus of the prwdon type, and an upper series with M.<mo- 
graptus of the colonus type. 

FiMlly, in all the areas where they are found, the upper beds of the 
Siluriw ^stem are more or less sandy ; and the amount of arenaceous 
material increases towards the summit, where they pass upwards into 
the overlying Old Red Sandstone, No graptolites occur in this division. 

Br^luopods, etc., are found in the lower part ; but the most charac- 
teristic fossils are the remarkable Eurypterids. 

The zani^ of the Silurian by graptolites has become so complicated, 

^o authorities giving 26 and 29 zones respectively, that attention will 

be confined here to the classification by Uthological divisions, and the 

correlations will be stated without the zonal evidence in detail, such 

as was given in the chapter on the Ordovician system. Moreover there 

Me no graptolites in the highest part of the system, the family havine 
become extinct, ^ ® 
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Tte v^ilurian system has been classified in several different ways, but 
the recent tendency has been to return to the original and simple divi- 
sion into four series, based on the development in Shropshire and the 
AS elsh borderland, where the system was originally described. It 

ver, that although several of the names of the 
major subdivisions are taken from this area, the development there is 
not really typical. It is much more calcareous than in any of the other 
large Silurian outcrops, where limestones are notably scarce, and grits, 
shales and mudstones are the characteristic sedimentarv tvpes of the 
system as a whole. 

In the broadest general way the Silurian system may therefore be 
subdivided as follows : 


Downton Series 
Ludlow Series . 
Wenlock Series 
Llandoverv Series 


Grey and red sandstones with eunrpterids, 
etc. 

Marine sandstones and shales with colcnua 
grapt elites in lower part. 

Grits and shales with priodon graptolitee. 

Limestones important locally. 

Shelly type with brachiopods and shaly type 
with graptolites. 


Many of the graptolites in the Llandovery are survivals of Ordovician 
genera, but in the Wenlock and Lower Ludlow they are species of 
Monograptiis and Cyrtograptus^ simple unis erial forms. 


The Silurian rocks lie upon the north-west border of a great triangular 
area of Old Red Sandstone which covers most of Herefordshire, Mon- 
mouthshire and Brecknockshire. They rise to the surface in the Wool- 
hope and Usk anticlines within this area, and upon its eastern border 
they crop out in the Abberley, Malvern, and May Hills, and also near 
Tortworth. Farther east, amongst the newer beds, a few small inliers 
occur in the South Staffordshire coal-field. 

Throughout the greater part of this region the shelly facies predomi- 
nates ; but graptolites are by no means rare, and towards the west the 
deposits gradually become more and more exclusively graptolitic. 

The lowest beds are sandy or conglomeratic, occasionally calcareous, 
and form the Llandovery series. These are followed by a series of 
shales and limestones alternating with each other, the shales being 
sometimes graptolitic and the limestones belonging to the shelly facies. 
Towards the top the deposits again become sandy and Etirypterids are 
abundant. Finally, these sandstones gradually grow brighter in colour 
and pass upwards into the overlying Old Red Sandstone. 

The local succession in Shropshire and Herefordshire is as follows : 
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Downton Series — 


Ludlow Series 


Wenlock Series- 


Llandovery Series- 

Llandovery Series 


Red Downton Sandstone. 
Grey Downton Sandstone. 

{ Upper Ludlow Shale. 
Aymestry Limestone. 

Lower Ludlow Shale. 

Wenlock Limestone. 

Wenlock Shale, 

Woolhope Limestone. 

Upper Llandovery. 

In South W^ales the whole 

















series is present, as at the type locality at Llan- 
dovery in Caermarthenshire, but in Shropshire 
the lower part is missing over a large area and 
the higher beds rest on older rocks down to the 
Precambrian. At the south end of the Long- 
mynd the ancient beaches of the period can still 
be traced. Here the Upper Llandovery beds 
are of the shelly type with Pentamerus and other 
brachiopods. It has been the custom of late 
to separate the highest beds of the Llandovery 
of central Wales as the Tarannon Shales, and 
even to make them into a separate series, but 
it seems clear that they only represent a local 
shaly facies of the Upper Llandovery, which 
does not everywhere begin at the same horizon, 
as shown by the graptolite zones. 

Wenlock Series. — The Woolhope Limestone, 

Wenlock Shale and Wenlock Limestone may be 
looked upon as a single series, the limestones 
being nothing more than local developments 
within the shales. In the eastern outcrops the 
shales are bluish and belong to the shelly rather 
than the graptolitic facies. But towards the 
west they become darker in colour, and grapto- 
lites and thin-walled Orthoceratites become the 
predominant fossils. Several species of Cyrto- 
graptuSy Monograptus priodon and allied forms, 

RetioliteSy and Orihoceras primaemim occur. The 
Woolhope Limestone lies at the base of the series 
and occurs chiefly in the eastern outcrops (Fig- 
109). The Wenlock Limestone forms the top of 
the series, and is foimd not only in the east but 
also on the north-west border of the Old Bed 
Sandstone area in Shropshire. It contains a 
very abundant famia, especially corals {HalysiieSy HelioliteSy Favositea 
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Fio. 109.— Skotion of thb Woolhope Anticline. (After Murchison.) 

Llandoveiy beds ; 6, Woolhope Limestone ; c, Wenlock Shale ; d, Wenlock Limestone ; €, Lower Ludlow Shale ; f, Aymestry 

Limestone ; g, Upper Ludlow Shale ; h, Old Red Sandstone. 
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gothlayxdica.Omphyma), crinoids {Crotalocrinus), trilobites {Cahjmene 

blu/neyxbacki, Phacops caudatus, lUaenus harriensis). braciiiopods (Atrypa 
ret icii Ja r is, StrophoiieUa e uglyph a ) , 

Ludlow Series. — The Lower Ludlow shales are generally soft sandy 

shales, greyer in colour than the Wenlock shales. In the eastern 

part of the area they belong to the shelly rather than the graptolitic 

facies ; but in the west, as for example near Ludlow, they contain 

graptolites, especially Monograptus of the coJonus type. At the top lies 

the Aymestry Limestone, with Pentamerus knightiy Dayia navicula, 
etc. 

The Upper Ludlow shales are also soft grey shales, with thin bands 
of limestone. They contain brachiopods and trilobites, but no 
graptolites. Towards the top they become more sandy, and include a 
thin bed, the Ludlow ‘ Bone-bed,’ full of the bones and spines of fish 
and fr agments of Eurypterids. It has been suggested that the boundary 
between the Silurian and Old Bed Sandstone systems should be drawn 
here. 

Downton Series. — At the top of the system are the Downton beds, 
consisting chiefly of sandstones, with some intercalations of shale. 
The colour is grey at the base, but becomes purple towards the top, 
where the beds pass upwards into the Old Red Sandstone. Eurypteri^ 
and remains of fish are the characteristic fossils, but Lingula cornea 
and other shells also occur, probably indicating brackish water condi- 
tions as a transition to the fresh-water lakes of the Old Red Sandstone 
of this area. 

It has already been pointed out that the development of the Silurian 
system in the original area in the Welsh Borderland is by no means 
typical of the rest. However, the same type with conspicuous lime- 
stones appears in the Malvern Hills , in the inliers of Woolhope and May 
Hill in Hereford and Gloucester and even in the middle of the South 
Staffordshire coalfield. All these areas are to the east of what may well 
be called the iS^re/?on namely, the great N.E.-S.W. fault that now 

separates the Longmynd from the Wrekin range, and was a dominant 
feature of Lower Palaeozoic tectonics from a very early date. West of 
this line, in Wales, the Silurian system consists of great but variable 
thicknesses of grits, flags and shales, whose distribution is controlled 
by the trend of the shore-lines of the great geosynclinal already 
described. As an example of the dominant effect of this structure it 
mav be mentioned that at Conway, in the deep water near its central 
axis, the Llandovery series with all its graptolite zones is only 300 feet 
thick, whereas round Plynlimon in central Wales the same zones have 
expanded to nearly 10,000 feet. Similar facts apply, though perhaps 
in a less exaggerated form, to the other series of the system. The 
central parts of Wales consist mainly of a monotonous series of Silurian 
grits and shales, without even the relief of volcanic intercalations as 
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in the Ordovician, and no good purpose would be served by a laborious 
attempt to indicate their local distribution and to enumerate the endless 
names that have been applied to their subdivisions. The broadest 
generalisation that can be made is that, besides the great variation in 
thickness, the graptolitic facies is dominant in the west, towards the 
centre of the geosyncline, and the shelly facies on the east, nearer the 
Stretton Lone, while to the east of this extended a shallow sea dotted 
with coral reefs in which the limestones were formed. 

In South Wales the Silurian is usually complete, passing up into the 
Old Red Sandstone by way of the Downton Series, which itself gradually 
takes on the characteristics of arid sedimentation as shown by the 
increasing redness of the upper members. In North Wales, however, 
this highest series of the system is missing. In Denbighshire nothing is 
known higher than about the middle of the Ludlow, 

The calcareous facies appears in full force in the dome-shaped inliers 
of Woolhope and May TIill in Herefordshire and Gloucestershire and 
also on the western side of the Malvern Hills, where the strata are in 
places inverted, as a result of the great westerly overthrust. In these 
areas all three limestones, Woolhope, Wenlock and Aymestry are 
present, whereas the Woolhope Limestone is not seen in Shropshire. 
A classical occurrence of Wenlock Limestone, whence many of the best 
fossils in museum collections were obtained, is in the middle of the 
South Staffordshire coalfield, especially at Dudley, in the form of small 
domes brought up by the crossing of Caledonian and Chamian fold- 
lines. The limestone was extensively quarried, partly underground, 
for use'as a flux in the local blast-furnaces and it seems to have been 
nearly exhausted. 

Around Tortworth, north of Bristol, is a considerable area of Silurian 
rocks. Here the succession is less calcareous and an unusual feature 
is a mass of basic lava low in the Llandovery, In the Mendips again, 
Silurian rocks with igneous intercalations have been found in the cores 
of the Armorican folds, mostly exposed in rabbit-holes. This is the 
most southerly occurrence known in western England, but Silurian 
rocks have been found in several bores only a few hundred feet below 
sea-level in the south-east, as for example at Ware in Hertfordshire 
and in Hent. It is evident that Lower Palaeozoic rocks, considered 
as a whole, form part of the London Plateau and are continuous below 
ground with those of the Brabant Plateau of Belgium, which come to 
the surface south of Brussels. Silurian rocks are also exposed by the 
great Faille du Midi overthruat in eastern Belgium. 

Northern Englako 

The most southerly outcrop of Silurian rocks in this region is in the 
smaU but interesting Ribblesdale inlier, just north of the Craven fault 
system, where Ingletonian, Ordovician and Silurian rocks have been 
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successively jammed up against the resistant block of ancient rocks 
imderlying the northern Pennines. Lithologically the Silurian rocks 
here are dull, as they consist mainly of a great thickness of flags and 
fine sandstones, commonly called grits, although they are not gritty, 
but the interest lies in the admirable exposure of the topography of a 
moderatelv folded series of hard rocks. 

In the Lake District and in the adjoining Howgill Fells on the south- 
east, extending into Yorkshire, the development of the Silurian system 
is definitely of the geosynclinal type, with few calcareous beds. The 
base rests conformably on the Ordovician. 

The Stockdale Shales, which represent the Llandovery, are only 
about 250 feet thick. They consist of black graptolitic shales below, 
often called the Skelgill Shales, and greenish shales, above, of the 
Tarannon facies, called the Browgill Shales, though the subdivision is 
unnecessary- It is remarkable that a bright green band in the lower 
part, not more than an inch thick, has also been found on the same 
zonal horizon in central Wales. The Stockdale Shales are well seen 
near the heads of Windermere and Coniston Water. 

The Brathay Flags of Wenlock age comprise about 1,000 feet of 
blue-grey laminated mudstones with gritty partings and few fossils. 

The remainder of the system consists of perhaps 12,000 feet of grits, 
sandstones, flass and shales, with occasional bands showing Ludlow 
fossils. Thev are usuallv subdivided into four series, from below 
upwards, thus : Coldwell Beds ; Coniston Grits ; Bannisdale Slates ; 
Kirkbv Moor Flags. For our present purpose the old name of Coniston 
Flags and Grits may conveniently be re\'ived for the whole Wenlock 
and Ludlow succession. 

The relative thicknesses of the three series as given above — 250, 
1,000 and 12,000 feet, are of interest, as indicating the rapid filling 
up of the geosynclinal in its later stages : there is no representative of 
the Downton series in the district, so that so far as northern England 
is concerned, this infilling may be regarded as the end of the story. 


ScoTLAxr* 

In the Southern Uplands of Scotland Silurian strata form the south- 
eastern part of the broad belt of Lower Palaeozoic rocks r unnin g from 
sea to sea, from Galloway to Berwickshire, and they just extend over 
the Border in the Cheviot Hills. ’What has already been said as to the 
structure of the region in the chapter on the Ordovician system applies 
equally to the Silurian, as the two systems are conformable and are 
folded' up together : it is true to say that the northern half consists 
of Ordovician rocks with outliers of Silurian, and the southern half 
of Silurian with inkers of Ordovician. There are also Silurian inhers 
in the central valley. In the main outcrop the system is incomplete, 
only the Llandove^ and Wenlock being represented. 
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The Llandovery series shows a remarkable change of facies upwards 
the lowest division, the Birkhill Shales, 
only 100 feet thick, includes six grapto- 
lite zones, and is a direct continuation 
of the GlenMln and Hartfell Shales of c/> 
the Ordovician and of exactly the same 
facies. But the rest of the series has 
expanded, even in the central belt, into 
the Gala group which is over 3,000 feet ^ 
thick and consists of grits and flags, with 
occasional graptolitic shales : this great 
thickness includes only three zones. It 
corresponds to the Tarannon facies of 
Wales. The black shales have not a 
wide extent and at Girvan on the west 
coast the whole of the Llandovery is 
represented by a varied collection of 
shallow- water deposits : conglomerates, 
sandstones, grits, limestones and grey 
shales with abundant brachiopods, trilo- 
bites, molluscs and corals ; the typical 
shelly facies. The whole is generally 
known as the Newlands series, though 
several local group-names are applied to 
lithological subdivisions. The whole of 
the Llandovery here also affords a 
remarkably clear illustration of the filling 
of the geosyncline. 

In the equivalents of the Wenlock 
Series there is little variation of facies 
over the whole area, and the rocks consist 
chiefly of conglomerates, greywackes, 
grits and shales of shallow water origin. 

The total thickness of this, the Riccarton 
group, is about 2,000 feet. Fossils belong 
to both the shelly and graptolitic types 
intermixed, but no graptolites of the 
colonus group have been found and it is 
doubtful whether even the whole of the 
Wenlock is represented. 

The higher beds of the system are not 
known in the Southern Uplands, but they 
are exposed amongst the later deposits $ 
which cover the Scottish Midland Valley. ^ 

These inliers form two groups, one toward 
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Fra. 110.— Section across Ettriok Water in tub Southern Uplands. 

(From the JMemoiri o/the Geological Survey t ' Silurian Rocks of Britain,* Vol. I. Reproduced by perniUslou of the Controller of R.M. Stationery OlBce.) 

a, Glenkiln Sbales ; b, Hartfell Shalee ; c, Birkhill Shales ; d, Taraiinan or Gala series. 
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the west in Lanarkshire and Ayrshire, the other towards the east in 
the Pentland Hills (Fig. 110). In both areas the deposits consist of 
shales, flagstones and sandstones, becoming red and green towards the 
top. Many fossils have been found in them, including eurypterids, 
phyllocarids, scorpions, fishes, etc., and they clearly represent the 
Upper Ludlow and Down ton sandstone of the Welsh Imrders. In 
Lanarkshire they seem to pass up quite gradually into the Old Red 
Sandstone ; but in the Pentland Hills the Old Red Sandstone rests 
upon their upturned edges. Ludlow rocks are also known near Stone- 
haven, on the line of the Highland fault. 


Ireland 

Both facies of the Silurian are found in Ireland, the former in the 
west and the latter towards the north and east. In the north-eastern 
area, which is the continuation of the Scottish Silurian belt, Llandovery 
rocks predominate, and they resemble the Birkhill shales and Gala 
series of the Southern Uplands. Towards the south of the area, in 
County Louth, Wenlock beds like those of Scotland have been found. 
The large inliers of Tipperary and the surrounding counties are also 
formed, in part at least, of graptolitic beds. Near the western coast, 
however, in Galway, Mayo and Kerry, the graptolitic facies disappears 
and the deposits consist of conglomerates, sandstones, flags and shales. 
The flags and shales are often calcareous, but no pure limestone is found, 
and no black graptolitic bands. Brachiopods become the dominant 
type of fossils. Possibly because the sandy tjrpe of deposits extends 
to a higher horizon than elsewhere, the Llandovery forms Pentamerua 
oblongus and Stricklandia lens have been found associated with species 
which in Wales belong to the Wenlock series. In the Dingle Promon- 
tory the Wenlock bei include a considerable development of rhyolitic 

lavas and ashes. 


The structure of the great belt of Ordovician and Silurian rocks that 
runs across southern Scotland and north-eastern Ireland is extremely 
complicated in detail, but when analysed its leading features are found 
to be a fan or anticlinorium on the north-western side and a correspond- 
inverted fan or synclinorium on the south-eastern side (see Ghapter 
X, p. 213). This structure is one of the more conspicuous results of 
the Caledonian earth-movements, which reached their climax in the 
Old Red Sandstone period, but began to show their effects before the 
end of the Silurian, thus accounting for the absence of the higher 
divisions of that system in the northern regions, as is shown in the 

table : 
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Correlation Table of the Silarian SyBiem (much simplified). 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE DEVONIAN AND OLD RED SANDSTONE 

SYSTEM 


Although it is only here and there that the rocks of the three pre- 
ceding systems now appear upon the surface, originally the deposits 
covered the greater part of the British Isles. The Devonian, on the 
other hand, was discontinuous from the first. It was laid down in 
isolated basins separated by regions in which denudation exceeded 
deposition. So far as the area was concerned, the three preceding 
periods were maiine ; the Devonian was in part continental. 

The rocks of this system are found in the following districts (Fig. Ill) : 

1. Cornwall and South Devon. 

2. North Devon and West Somerset. 

3. South Wales and the bordering counties. 

4. Cheviot area. 

5. Midland Valley of Scotland. 

6. Orcadian area (shores of the Moray and Dornoch Firths, Caithness, 

Orkneys, Shetlands). 

7. Argyll. 

8. North Ireland. 

9. Sooth Ireland. 


It must not be assumed, however, that all these areas were originally 
distinct. In some cases they have been separated by subsequent 
denudation. 


There are two entirely different developments of the system. In 
Devon and Cornwall it consists chiefly of dull-coloured sandstones, 
slates and limestones, with trilobites, brachiopods and corals, not 


differing in their general character from the Silurian rocks. Nor^h of 
the Bristol Channel the system is formed of brightly-coloured red and 
brown sandstones and marls. Neither brachiopods nor corals are 
found in these deposits, and the arthropods are represented not by 
trilobites but by the giant Eurypterids. The most important fossils, 
however, are the remains of plants and of armoured fish. These rocks 
are not of marine origin, but fresh-water or terrestrial. 

The first of these facies is known as the Devonian type, the second 
as the Old Red Sandstone type. Very few fossils are common to the 
two, but some of the fish, such as Pteraspis, are found both in the 
Lower Devonian of South Devon and in the Lower Old Red Sandstone 
of South Wales. There is, however, but Uttle direct palaeontological 

that the two kinds of deposit were contemporaneous ; and 
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it is chiefly from their strati graphical position that their equivalence 
is inferred. In Wales the Old Red Sandstone passes dovmwards con- 

intrk ^ilmnan. and imwards into the Carboniferous. In 



Fig. 111. — Tete 


Devon and Cornwall the relations of the Devonian to the Silurian are 
still obscure, but upwards the Devonian beds pass quite conformably 
mto the Carboniferous. In Scotland also the Old Red Sandstone 
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passes upwards into the Carboniferous ; and some of the red beds 
belong to that system. In the north of Russia, deposits of the Old 
Red Sandstone type lie between the Silurian and the Carboniferous. 
In Belgium, Germany, France and Southern Europe, rocks of Devonian 
type occupy a similar stratigraphical position. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that on the whole the Devonian and the Old Red Sandstone 
are approximately equivalent ; but it is by no means certain that the 
Old Red Sandstone facies ceases everywhere at the same horizon. 
There is, in fact, a considerable amount of evidence that towards the 
north it persists into the earlier stages of the Carboniferous, and some 
definitely red beds are classed with the Silurian : e.g. the Downtonian. 

The Devonian rocks, with their faima of brachiopods, trilobites and 
corals, are normal marine sediments. But the absence of any of 
these forms in the Old Bed Sandstone indicates that the red beds were 
laid down under different conditions. Sometimes they are conglomer- 
ates or breccias, sometimes they are current-bedded sandstones, some- 
times fine flags showing ripple-marks and sun-cracks ; but always they 
bear evidence that they were formed in shallow water or upon the 
surface of the land itself. The bright colours also, though by no means 
universal, differentiate the Old Red Sandstone from any ordinary 
marine deposits, and are characteristic at the present day of the sedi- 
ments of dry or desert regions. The presence of plants, which in some 
places are very abundant, shows the existence of land. 

These considerations have led to the belief that while the Devonian 
rocks were laid down in the open ocean, the Old Red Sandstone was 
deposited in intermont basins, or in inland waters which perhaps were 
originally arms of the sea cut off by the crumpling of the earth s crust 

during this period. 

The Old Red Sandstone facies is characteristic of Northern Europe, 
extending southwards to the latitude of the Bristol Channel, and even 
further south in Russia. In Central and Southern Europe the Devonian 
facies alone is found. Hence it may be inferred that a land mass lay 
in the north, bearing upon its surface sheets of water, while in the 
south spread the open sea. At times the southern ocean encroached 
upon the margin of the northern continent, and here to a certain extent 
the two facies are interstratified. In North Devon, for example, and 
still more in Russia, red sandstones with remains of fish occm in the 
midst of slates with brachiopods. In general, however, the limits are 

very sharply defined. 

The period was one of violent earth-movements and of great volcamc 
activity. It was in Devonian times that the overthrusts of the Scottish 
High ands and of Western Scandinavia were formed, and most of the 
folding of the Lower Palaeozoic rocks of Scotland, the Lake 
and the north of Wales took place. The general direction of the folds 
is N.E.-S.W., and the result of the movements was the elevation ot 
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a moTmtain range in Northern Europe, of which Norway and most of 
the Sritish highlands are the worn and broken stumps. This ancient 
mountain range has been called by Suess the Caledonian Chain (see 
also Chapter XXVTI). 

In Scotland the crumpling of the crust was accompanied by extensive 
volcanic eruptions ; so that in some districts the Old Red Sandstone 
is formed very largely of lavas and agglomerates. There is no sign of 
these in South Wales, where the conditions appear to have been more 
tranquil ; but volcanic beds are interstratified with the marine deposits 
of South Devonshire. There was also great intrusive activity in 
Scotland, northern England and Ireland (see Chapter XXVIII). 

Fauna. — In its general character the fauna of the marine Devonian 
is similar to that of the Silurian, and many of the Silurian genera still 
survived. 

The most important difference, perhaps, is the entire absence of 
graptolites, which are last seen in the Ludlow beds. Stromatopora and 
its allies, on the other hand, which are believed to belong to the same 
class of the animal kingdom, become more abundant. 

Corals take a large share in the formation of the limestone bands. 
Many of the genera occur also in the Silurian rocks, e.g. Favosites^ 
Heliolites, Acervularia\ others, such as Calceola and Pleurodictyum ^ 
are peculiar to the Devonian ; while some, like PhillipscLstrea , make 
their first appearance in these rocks, but range upwards into the 
Carboniferous. Crinoids also are common in the limestones, Cyatho- 
crinus alnd Cupressocrintts being two of the genera represented. 
Brachiopods occur abundantly not only in the limestones, but also 
in the slates and grits. The genera Siringocephaltis and Vncites are 
peculiar to the Devonian ; of the other forms, Orihothetes, Spirifer, 
Bhyn^onella and Atrypa are the most important. Some of the char- 
acteristic Carboniferous genera, such as ProdttcluSy begin to appear in 
the higher beds. MoUusca are common in some of the beds. Strati- 
graphically, the most important are cephalopoda belonging to the sub- 
order Ammonoidea. Clymenia is entirely confined to this system. 
The group commonly known as goniatites makes its first appearance, 
and is represented by the genera Mimoceras and Anarcestes, Trilobites 
are very much less abundant, both in species and in individuals, than 
m the Silurian rocks. Several of the genera, e.g. Dalmanites and 
HomalonotuSy show a tendency to develop spines upon the head, thorax 
or tail a tendency which in other groups of animals has proved to be 
a sign of decadence. The commonest forms are Dalmanites {Cryphaeus ) , 
Phacops, Hamalanotus, Prdetus and Bronteus, A few of the fish char- 
^eristic of the Old Red Sandstone facies are found also in the marine 
Devonian ' Of these, the genus Pteraspis appears to be the commonest. 

As a rule, the Old Red Sandstone facies is not very fossiliferous, but 
in some localities and at some horizons the remains of eurypterids, fish 
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and plants are found in great abundance. Of the euiypterids, 
Euryptems, Pterygotus and Stylonurus are the principal genera. The 
fish include representatives of the Elasmobranchii, Ostracodermi, 
Ganoidei and Dipnoi. The most striking forms are those in which the 
head and the anterior portion of the tiunk is protected by large plates, 
forming a more or less rigid coat of armour. Amongst these are the 
genera Plerichthys, CepheUaspis and Coccosteus. Other forms, such as 
Holoptychius, are less abnormal in shape, and bear overlapping scales, 
but the paired fins are each provided with an avia which is covered 
with scales. The plants are mostly lycopods and ferns, including such 
forms as Knorria and PcHaeopteris. In the higher beds the lameUibranch 
Archanodon jukesi has been found in several localities. ‘From its general 
resemblance to the living Anodon, it is supposed to have lived in &esh 
water. 


Cornwall and South Devon 

Between the Lizard or Meneage crush-zone (see p. 309) and a line 
drawn east and west approximately through Truro is an area of highly 
crushed sediments of uncertain age, the Killas of the mining district 
of West Cornwall. This is divided into the Mylor series above and the 
Gramscatho below, the latter name being a portmanteau word, made 
up from Grampound and Fortscatho, the names of two former sub- 
divisions now combined. They are generally believed to be Lower 
Devonian, equivalent to some of the better defined fossiliferons rocks 
to the north. 

The whole of Cornwall and Devon was subjected to intense compres- 
sion during the Armorican earth-movements, and the structure has 
proved very difficult to unravel. The major subdivisions in the more 
clearly defined area are characterised as follows : 

The Lower Devonian consists chiefly of slates and grits. The slates 
are sometimes dark in colour, sometimes green or purple. The grits 
are variable, but attain their greatest development in the upper 
the series. Volcanic rocks occur, but not to so great an extent as in 
the Middle Devonian. The fossils are usually distorted. They include 
Dalmanites (Cryphaeus) laciniatuSy Spirifer hystericus and the peculiar 

coral Pleurodictyum problematicum . 

The MWHla Devonian also consists very largely of slates, but tbe 
amount of gritty material is less, while volcanic tuffs and calcareous 
bands assume a greater importance. Locally, as at Torquay, the 
limestones attain a considerable thickness and form the greater part 
of the series. The volcanic rocks occur at various horizons, and reach 
their greatest development south of Totnes. The lower beds of the 
series contain Calceola sandalina ; the limestones alwve contain a very 
abundant fauna, including Stringocephcius burtini, UncUes gryphus, 

numerous corals, etc. 
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The Upper Devonian is formed in part of grey massive limestones witl 
HhyiichoiiellcL cuhoides and several species of goniatites. These art 
followed by red slates with Clymenia and the small crustacean Entojnii 
serraio-siriata. 

The fauna of the whole is typically Dev’oniun, hut some of tlie char 
acteristic Old Red Sandstone fish, especially Pterasjns^ occur in con- 
siderable abundance at certain horizons. The fossils are closely Hirniliii 
to those of Belgium and northern France and the beds have been 
correlated with their continental equivalents in the standard classifica- 
tion, which need not be given here. 


North Devon 

In the north of Devonshire and the west of Somerset the Devonian 
system forms a broad belt along the southern shores of the Bristol 
Channel extending from Barnstaple Bay on the west to the Quantock 
Hills on the east. It consists in part of red or yellow sandstones, con- 
taining remains of plants and hsh, in part of grey, green or purple slates 
with brachiopods and other marine fossils. Calcareous bands occur, 
especially in the middle of the formation, but they arc nowhere so thick 
or so massive as the limestones of South Devon. The Devonian of 
North Devon is, in fact, an intermediate type, belonging partly to the 
Old Red Sandstone facies and partly to the true marine Devonian. In 

the Quantock H i lls and the Mendips in Somerset, it is of the Old Red 
facies. 

The strike of the rocks is very regular, and the bod.s crop out in a 

series of parallel bands running east and west. They are, however 

very greatly folded ; but as the prevailing dip is towards the south, the 

oldest strata lie at the northern margin of the belt, and the succeeding 

beds foUow in regular order towards the south. The succession is as 
follows (in descending order) : — 

8. Pilton Beds. Bluish-grey slates with thin bands of limestone and 

^ndstone ; very fossiliferous. Fhacops latxfrans, Prcxiuctus nrae- 
lonyus, Spirifer vemeuilx. 

Baggy Beds. Greenish shales and sandstones, PtychopUria damnon- 
tensxs, Cucullaea hardingi^ and plants {Knorria^ etc.). 

Pickwell Down Sandstone. Red and purple sandstones. Remains 
oi nsh and plants. 

Greeniflh-grey glosay elates, much veined with quaxtz 
cSpxrxJer vemeutlx, * 

Ilfracombe Beds. Grey slates and flags with impure bands of lime- 
stone. Stnngocephalus burtini, CyathophyUum caespitosum, Heliolites 

Hangman Grits. Red grits and sandstones. Casts of lamelli- 
branchs and gastropods in the upper beds, 

Lynton Slates. Grey and purple slates and grits. SpiriUr Inevi 
costa, S. hystericus, Orthis arcuata, inev%> 

Sandstone. Red sandstones and grits. Remains of 


7 . 


6 . 


1 . 


3 , 


2 . 
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As is shown in this table, the formation consists chiefly of slater with 
three main bands of red sandstone, viz. the Foreland Sandstone, the 
Hangman Grits, and the Pickwell Down Sandstone. 

The broad-scale stmctiire of the Devonian rocks of south-west Eng- 
land is a synclinorium of Armorican date, the space intervening between 
the two main outcrops being occupied by conformable Carboniferous 
rocks. Eastwards the whole structure disappears under unconfonnable 
New Red Sandstone, striking N.-S. but rocks of Devonian age have 
been identified in several deep bores in the London area, whence they 
are continued underground till they reappear in France and Belgium 
in the South Devon facies. 

SovTH Waues and the Welsh Borderland 

In Wales and the neighbouring counties is a large triangular area of 
rocks of this age with its base on the western side of the Severn Valley 
and its apex in Pembrokeshire. Over most of the area the lower beds 
are continuous with the Silurian and the upper beds pass up into the 
Carboniferous. The North Devon facies of the marine Devonian 
extends more or less into the south of Wales, though the deposits were 
laid down in still shallower water and there may have been some kind 
of a partial barrier along the line of the Bristol Channel. Further north 
they were deltaic or even terrestrial, indicating the uprise of a land 
area to the north in late Silurian times. In the middle of the period 
there was a powerful uplift, causing a non-sequence, and the Middle 
Old Red Sandstone of Scotland is not represented. 

Some geologists have lately assigned the Downtonian of Shropshire 
to the Old Red Sandstone, but it is here retained in the Silurian. As 
thus defined the lowest part of the system is the Dittonian, sandstones 
and cornstones with fish remains. (Comstones are concretionary and 
mechanical limestones). The upper part of the Lower division west of 
Abergavenny has been divided into the Senni beds (micaceous, flaggy 
sandstones, shales and marls) below, and the Brownstones (brown 
sandstones) above. Further south the Dittonian is mostly red marls 
and red conglomerates in the lower part, and above these comes the 
Cosheston Sandstone of Pembrokshire which attains a thickness of 

10,000 feet. 

The Upper Old Red Sandstone of Pembrokeshire consists of the 
Skrinkle Sandstones, which contain some fossils like those of the Ba^y 
beds of North Devon. To the north-east it passes into sandstones with 
fish remains. Near Abergavenny a fresh-water mollusc, Archanodon 

jukesi, has been found. 

Ilie most important fossils of the Lower division are the fi^ Pterasjns 
and Cephalaspis, and in the upper Hohptychius. Euryptends, often of 
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great sizCy are characteristic of the period, as well as of the Downtonian 
Plant remains are fairly common in certain beds. 


Northern England 


It is commonly stated that in Northern England there is no Old Red 
Sandstone (the Cheviot area just extends into Northumberland). Then 
are, however, in several places in West Yorkshire, Westmorland and 


Cumberland considerable masses of red conglomerates, usually as>signe<J 
to the base of the Carboniferous. In several of these localties, e.g., 
Shap, Sedbergh and Cross Fell, there are clearly two conglomerates, of 
quite different composition, the lower being almost certainly of 01<1 
Red Sandstone age. The largest occurrence is in Cumberland, where 
the Mell Fell conglomerate, well seen at the foot of Ullswater, has a 
m a ximum thickness of at least 800 feet. 


Scotland 

The Old Red Sandstone in the south of Scotland differs considerably 
from that of the north, and it is probable that there were at least two 
separate areas of deposition. The southern type occurs in the Cheviot 
district, in the Midland Valley of Scotland and in Argyll. The northern, 
or Orcadian, type is found in the Orkneys and Shetlands, in Caithness,’ 
and on the shores of the Moray Firth. In the southern type the Middle 
Old Red Sandstone is absent, there is a strong unconformity between 
the Lower and the Upper divisions, and in the Xower Old Red Sand- 
stone there IS a great development of volcanic rocks. In the northern 
type the Middle Old Red Sandstone is by far the beat developed • the 
Lower division of the system is entirely absent, while the Upper is 

comparatively small tracts and rests unconfonnably 
upon the Middle division. Moreover, in this northern area there wiw 
very little volcanic activity during the Old Red Sandstone period 


iHE Cheviot Area 

bu?it* Sandstone lies chiefly on the Scottish side, 
but It also extends south of the border into Northumberland It rests 

unconformably upon the folded Silurian rocks, and consists of red 

In .the Cheviot Hills themselves the volcanic' rocks attain ^thickness 
“ thousand feet. No fossils have been found exceptine 

the Wei & Rrl'SI""" 1 

gating unconformably upon these beds there is a second series of 

red sandstones and marls, with a basement conglomemt^ or brTcci^ 
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It is uncertain how much of these belongs to the Old Red Sandstone 
and how much to the Carboniferous. But Palaeopteris hibernica and 
scales of fish have been found in the lower part. 

Midland Vadley of Scotland 

The Old Red Sandstone and the succeeding Carboniferous beds form 
the lowland belt which stretches from north-east to south-west across the 
centre of Scotland, between the Highlands on the north and the Southern 
Uplands on the south. The middle of the belt is occupied by the 
Carboniferous deposits, and the Old Red Sandstone appears along its 
northern and southern margins. 

The system is separated into an Upper and a Lower series, no Middle 
Old Red Sandstone being present in this area. The Lower series, 
which is much the thicker, reaching a maxi m u m of nearly 20,000 feet, 
includes a great development of igneous rocks, as in the Ochil and 
Sidlaw Hills on the north and the Pentlands on the south. The chief 
types of lava are olivine-basalt, basalt and andesite, and there are 
innumerable intrusive sills and dykes. The sediments include sand- 
stones, flags, marls, grits, and an extraordinary development of con- 
glomerates, the pebbles on the north side coining from the Highlands 
and on the south side from the Southern Uplands. This great series 
was laid down in an intermont basin bounded by faults, really a great 
rift valley, under semi-arid conditions, with the formation of torrential 
gravels and boulder-deposits, and occasional pools where finer sedi- 
ment was laid down. In this area volcanoes were numerous. 

After a period of uplift and denudation giving rise to a strong uncon- 
formity, the Upper division was formed under much the same condi- 
tions, except that there were no volcanoes. The land was low-lying 
and often flooded, with rivers and temporary lakes ; sometimes almost 
a desert, giving rise to the formation of red sandstones, shales and 
marls, with grits and conglomerates. This series is not more th^ 
3,000 feet thick. The only fossils are fish, many being the same species 
as in Wales. The most famous fossil fish locality is Dura Den, n^ 
Cupar in Fife. In places the Upper series overlaps on to the 
and even on to the Highland schists, showing that it is later than the 

metamorphism of the Caledonian revolution. 

Argyllshire 

There is a smaU area of Old Red Sandstone at Oban constog of 
andesitic and trachytic -lavas and ashes, shales, sandstones and con- 
glomerates, containing very large boulders. The lavas “evolved in 
Cauldron Subsidence of Glencoe are of the same type All of to^e 
must belong to the Lower Old Red Sandstone, smce they are cl^r y 
older than the granitic intrusions of the Caledoni^ revolution, which 
does not metamorphose the Upper division m other locahties. 
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Orcadian Area 

The Old Red Sandstone forms a coastal strip around the shores of 
the Moray and Dornoch Firths ; it spreads over the greater part of 
Caithness and the Orkneys, and occurs also in the Shetland Isles. 

The lower division of the system is absent and the Middle Old Red 
Sandstone lies directly upon a denuded and uneven floor of crystalline 
schists, granite, etc. Where the deposits rest upon this floor, or abut 
against its slopes, they are coarse and conglomeratic ; but elsewhere 
they are for the most part fine-grained, sandy, clayey, calcareous or 
bituminous flags, often showing sun-cracks and ripple-marks. Clearly 
they were laid down in tranquil waters, and the conglomerates were 
formed as beaches. Towards the top of the series the deposits become 
more siliceous and form definite sandstones. 

Excepting in the Shetlands, there are only one or two sporadic out- 
bursts of volcanic rock. In some places the remains of fish are very 
abundant. Thursitis, Dipterus and Coccosteus are amongst the genera 
found. 

The Uppor Old Red Sandstone consists of yellow and red sandstones 
resting unconformably upon the lower division. They contain Holo- 
ptychiuSj Coccosteus and other fish. In the Orkneys there are beds of 
lava and volcanic ash near the base of the series. 


Ireland 

• The Irish areas of Old Red Sandstone may be divided into two groups* 
In the north is the continuation of the Caledonian area, most con- 
spicuously developed in the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh. In 
the south the Old Red Sandstone appears to be the continuation of 
the Welsh deposits, and fofms the principal heights and mountains of 
Munster. 

The Old Red Sandstone consists chiefly of brown and purple con- 
glomerates with beds of gnt and sandstone, and generally rests uncon- 
formably upon the older rocks. In the south of Ireland these conglo- 
merates are followed by a series of fine-grained yellow sandstones 
known as the Eiltorcan beds, which pass upwards conformably into 
the Carboniferous. These sandstones have evidently been deposited 
in tranquil water, and in Kilkenny they contain a freshwater fo- nns and 
terrestrial flora of Upper Devonian age. Archanodon jukesi and 
Palaeopteris hibemica are amongst the fossils that have been founds 
together with remains of Coccosteus and other Old Red Sandstone fish! 

In the south of Ireland there are also other deposits which may 
belong to this period. In the Dingle Promontory the Silurian beds are 
apparently succeeded by a great thickness of grits, sandstones and 
sla^ known as the Dingle beds. They contain no fossils except such 
as have been derived from older beds, and they are overlaid unconform* 

T.O* 
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ably by Old Red Sandstone conglomerates ; but they may belong to 
an earlier part of the period- It is possible, however, that their 
apparent position in the succession is due to faulting and folding, 

In County Cork the lower pkrt of the so-called Carboniferous Slate 
includes bands of sandstone with a marine fauna, called the Coomhola 
Grits. The fossils found in them are similar to those in the Baggy beds 
of North Devon, apparently indicating that the extreme south-west of 
Ireland, like North Devon, lay upon the border of the Devonian sea. 

The extremely important earth movements and igneous activity of 
the Devonian and Old Red Sandstone age, the Caledonian revolution, 
are described briefly in Chapters XXVD and XX.VHI. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM 


The Carboniferous rocks of England (Fig. 112) are affected by two 
systems of folds and faults, running respectively from north to south 
and from east to west. By these folds they are thrown into a series 
of basins, which in some cases still remain connected but in others 
have been completely isolated by subsequent denudation. 

In the north of England the dominant fold is an anticline, which runs 
from Derbyshire northwards and ultimately becomes a fault on the 
western limb. In consequence of this the Carboniferous system forms 
a broad belt extending down the middle of the country from Berwick- 
shire to Derbyshire. In the Midland plain the Carboniferous beds are 
to a large extent concealed by newer deposits, but through these they 
appear occasionally as inliers. Upon the western margin of the plain 
they crop out in a narrow strip resting against the old rocks of the 
Welsh borderland ; and several outliers occur still further west. In 
the south, the east-west folds begin to prevail. In South Wales the 
Carboniferous beds form an elongated basin with its axis running from 
east to west. They form another basin in the Forest of Dean, and a 
somewhat complicated system of folds in Gloucestershire and Somerset, 
including the Bristol coal-field and the Mendip Hills. In Devonshire 
the Carboniferous strata occupy a broad syncline between the Devonian 
rocks of the north and south of the county. In Scotland the Carboni- 
ferous beds form a large part of the Central Lowlands, extending com- 
pletely across the country from the Firth of Forth to the coast of Ayr. 
Carboniferous rocks cover the greater part of Ireland. They form 
almost the whole of the central plain, and although interrupted by the 
appearance of older rocks in the cores of anticlinal folds, they stretch 
south-westwards through Munster. Only in the north and the south- 
east of the country are there any extensive areas from which the 
Carboniferous beds have been entirely removed. 

The Carboniferous system of the British Isles may be divided into 
two series. In the earlier part of the period marine conditions pre- 
vailed, and great masses of limestone were formed. In the latter part 
the area became land, and deposits of sandstone, shale and coal were 
laid down. It was formerly customary to divide the system into 


Coal Measures, 

Millstone Grit, 
Carboniferous or Mountain 
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Limestone : 
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but it was recognised that terrestrial conditions began much earlier 
in the north than in the south, and that in Scotland even the lower 
division contains fresh-water beds and seams of coal. So marked. 



Fig. 112. — ^The CABBOxiFEBOtrs System. 


however, in general is the difference between the beds below and the 
beds above the Millstone Grit that the former were commoi^ 
spoken of as the Lower Carboniferous, while the Millstone Gnt 
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and the Coal Measures were grouped together as the Upper Carbon- 
iferous. 

It was doubtful, however, whether the be<ls known as the Millstone 
Grit were everywhere at the same horizon, and it has sinee been proved 
that sandstones of various ages have been included under this name. 
The division into Lower and Upper Carboniferous Ls still retained, but 
the base of the Millstone Grit can no longer be accepted as the di\'idiiig 
line. 

Taking the Carboniferous system of Britain as a whole the general 
succession is — 


(c) Shales and sandstones with coal. 

(b) Sandstones and shales without coal. 

(a) Limestones and shales. 

This sequence indicates a transition from marine to terrestrial condi- 
tions. The most important conclusion drawn from a comparison of 
all areas is that each of the later facies appears earlier in the north, 
owing to imtial tilting of the basement. In Northumberland coal 
appears at the top of the Lower Carboniferous, and in Scotland much 
coal is worked about the middle of the Lower Carboniferous. 

The international classification of the Carboniferous of Western 
Europe is as follows : 


Upper 

Lower 


rStephanian. 

< Wt'stphalian. 
iNamUrian. 
rVisean. 
iToumaisian. 


On the Continent the Namurian, which is nearly equivalent to our 
Millstone Grit, has till lately usually been included in the Westphalian. 
In America the equivalents of the European Carboniferous, which in 
the eastern States are very similar, are divided into two systems, the 
Mississippian below and the Pennsylvanian above, corresponding to 
our Lower and Upper Carboniferous. 


LOWER CARBONIFEROUS OR AVONlAN.i 

The Lower Carboniferous forms the rim of all the Carboniferous 

basim excepting those of the Midlands ; it forms also the central and 

broadest portion of the belt which runs from Derby to Berwick it 

occupies a large part of the Central Lowlands of Scotland ; and it 
covers nearly the whole of the Irish plain. 

TypicaUy it w a limestone formation, and its most prominent member 
commonly known as the Carboniferous or Mountain Limestone. 

« name Dinantian. which i. equivaient 
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But towards the north it loses its calcareous character and becomes a 
succession of sandstones and shales with only subordinate beds of 
limestone. In the Midland plain it is absent or much reduced in 
thickness. In Devonshire it is represented chiefly by shales and 
cherts. 


Fauna. — The fauna of the Lower Carboniferous is rich and varied 
in character. Corals, brachiopods and ciinoids are the most abundant 
forms, the limestones being made up to a very large extent of their 
remains. Of the corals, the genera Lithostrotion, Lonsdaleia, Cliswphyl- 
lum, Cleistopora, Zaphrentis, CyatJiophyllum and Syringopora, are 
amongst the most important. The first three are confined to this 
system. The crinoids include a number of genera which survived from 
the preceding period, and also Actinocrinus , Amphoracrinus and Woodo- 
crinus, which appear for the first time. Another group of echinoderms 
— the Blsistoidea (e.g. Granatocrinus) — attain their ma xim u m develop- 
ment in these rocks ; and there are several genera of echinoids, such 
as Archaeocidaris and Palaeechinus. Of the brachiopods, Productus 


{P. giganteus, P. semireticulatus) is the most characteristic genus, 
although it is not confined to these beds. Other important genera are 
Spirifer {S. striatus), Rhynchonella {R. acuminata), Athyris, Terebratuia 
{T. hastate). Lamellibranchs and gastropods are both abundant 
Amongst the former the genera Conocardium and Posidenomya {P. 
becheri) ; amongst the latter the genus Euomphalus (E. pentangukUus) 


may be mentioned. 

The Cephalopoda include straight forms such as Orthoceras and 
Aciinoceras, and also several genera of goniatites such as Glyphioceras. 
The last survivors of the trilobites are found in these beds ; but they 
are not common, and they are generally small. Phillipsia, GnjffUhides 
and Brachymetopus are the genera most often met with ; but a few 
other forms also occur occasionally. Another group of Crustaceans, 
viz. the Schizopoda, is abundantly represented in the Carboniferous of 
Scotland. Fish remains, especially teeth and spines, are common. 
They include elasmobranchs (e.g. Psammodus), ganoids and dipnoi, but 
no ostracoderms. The first amphibians occur in the Lower Carboni- 
ferous. They belong to the group of Labyrinthodonts. In the brackish 
and fresh-water deposits of the north, plants and lamellibranchs are 
found, some of which do not appear in the south until the Coal Measure 


Flora.— The Carboniferous period was distinguished by exceptionally 
'V'igorous development in the plant world, as measured by the evolution 
of new forms and the production of a large number of new genera and 
species. In the Upper Carboniferous we see Palaeozoic vegetation at 
its zenith ; it may be called the age of Pteridosperms and giant Ptendo- 
pbytes. Although great advances have been male in recent years, 
Uiere is still some uncertainty as to the systematic position and inter- 
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certain 


of these plants. Some of the genera are poly- 

phyletic ‘ form-genera,’ based purely on the shape of the vegetative 
organs, and no doubt include plants which are really not related to one 
another ; and in other cases different parts of a single plant have been 
described under different generic names, e.g. Lepidodendron (stem), 
Lejndostrohas (fructification) and Stigmaria (root). 

The physical conditions d urin g the first half of the Carboniferous 
period were in most areas ill adapted to the preservation of samples of 
terrestrial vegetation as compared with those of the second half, when 
swamp and lagoon conditions prevailed. In the Lower Carboniferous 
calcareous algae are locally important as limestone builders, as 
Girvanella and Solenopora. Amongst the Lycopodiales, Lepid<Hlendron 
is common but Sigillaria is rare. Of the Articulatae, Sphenophyllum 
and Asterocalamites occur but Calamites is uncommon. Pteridosperms 
are abundant, and include genera such as Heterangium^ Sphenopteri- 
dium, Adiantites and Cardiopteris. True ferns, such as Khacopteris^ 
Botryopteris and Clepsydropsis are also fairly common. PitySy Arch- 
aeopliys and Psygmophyllurn are the commonest gymnosperms, Coni- 
feraleans are rare, and Ginkgoaleans and Cycads unknown. 

Classification op the Lower Carboniferous 

The Lower Carboniferous beds change in character as they are traced 
across country, and particularly when they are followed from south to 
north. In Devonshire the series consists of radiolarian cherts, cal- 
careous shales, and black limestones. In the Bristol and South Wales 
area it is mainly limestone, with shales at several horizons. Towards 
the north it thins out rapidly, till in South Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire it disappears entirely, and the Upper Carboniferous rests directly 
upon older rocks. But it reappears in Derbyshire, where it is again 
chiefly massive limestone, showing a thickness of more than 1,500 feet, 
although the base is not exposed. Along the Pennine Chain beds of 
sandstone and shale appear in the limestone, and rapidly increase in 
thickness, while the amount of limestone is reduced, imtil in Northum- 
berland the series as a whole consists chiefly of sandstones and shales, 
with subordinate limestones and an occasional seam of coal. In Scot- 
land the shallow-water character of the deposits is still more strongly 
marked, some of the beds containing fresh-water fossils, the seams of 
coal being of considerable thickness and importance. 

From this general description it will be evident that during the period 
of the Lower Carboniferous the principal area of land lay to the north, 
in Scotland, and from there the sea deepened with local variations 
towards Derbyshire. Across the Midlands a ridge of land stretched 
from east to west, and against this ridge the Lower Carboniferous 
deposits thinned out on both sides ; but south of it the sea again 
deepened towards Bristol. At one time it was supposed that the 
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radiolarian cherts of Devonshire indicated still deeper water in the 
south ; but radiolarian cherts are often interbedded with shallow- 
water deposits, and cannot be considered as evidence of deep-sea 
conditions. 

The lithological changes just described, indicating differences in 
the depth of the sea, are accompanied by changes in the character 
of the fauna. Consequently, there has always been considerable 
difficulty in correlating the beds of different areas, and it was not 
until 1904: that a zonal succession in the Lower Carboniferous was 
established. 

It was in the Bristol area that a clear and definite palaeontological 
classification was first successfully attempted, and accordingly the 
Lower Carboniferous of Bristol has become the type for comparison 
with other areas. The zonal divisions are based on the corals and 
brachiopods, the most abundant fossils, and six zones are recognised, 
which for brevity are often referred to by letters, as shown in the 
following table (in descending order) : 

I f D. ZHbunophyUutn zone* 

Visean.< Sg. Semintda zone. 

L CjSi- Upper Cajhinia zone. 

_ f C,. Lower Caninia zone, 

ioum- J 2 ^ ZaphrerUis zone, 

aisian. ^ Cleisiopora zone. 


Each of these zones is further subdivided mto sub-zones, for more 
detailed work, as Zi and and so on. The symbols CijC^S^ and 
mean that the top half of the C zone and the lower part of S have been 
combined later to form a new zone. There were originally only five, C 
including all the beds with Caninia and Syringothyris, but it was found 
that this cut across the Belgian classification. The DtbunophyUum 
zone is divided into three sub-zones, D^, Dg, and D 3 : of these Dg is part 
of the ‘ Millstone Grit ’ of Bristol. It was later found farther north that 
calcareous beds overlying the equivalents of Dg contain Lower Car- 
boniferous fossils, a clear proof that the base 6 f the Millstone Grit is not 
everywhere at the same horizon and will not do for the di'^ding line 
between Upper and Lower Carboniferous. Part of the Millstone 
Grit ’ of Bristol is Lower Carboniferous (Avonian), whereas in Yorkshire 
it is all Upper Carboniferous. This point will arise again later (see 
p. 374). Elsewhere calcareous D* beds contain a characteristic coral, 

CyaifiaxoniOj which is not found at Bristol. 

It is now becoming customary to put K in the Devonian system, as 

the fossils are similar to those of the Upper Pilton Beds in I^vondiTO, 
As this zone is very doubtfully present anywhere north of Bristol the 

noint is not of much importance. 


3 
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Devonshiro. — The Carboniferous rocks of Devonshire consist of shales 
with bands of chert, limestone and impure coal. The latter is locally 
known as culm, and the whole succession is often called the Culm 
measures. The rocks are greatly folded, but it is now clear that the 
Culm measures may be divided into a lower division belonging to the 
Lower Carboniferous and an upper division corresponding with part 
of the Upper Carboniferous of other districts. 

The lower division occupies a comparatively small area upon the 
margins of the Devon syncline, and includes two distinct series of beds, 
the one cherty and the other calcareous. The cherty beds, known as 
the Coddon Hill series, consist of thin-bedded, hard cherty rocks with 
intermediate beds of light-coloured siliceous shale. The cherts are 
formed of radiolaria, and several species of trilobites and numerous 
diminutive brachiopoda have been found. The calcareous beds consist 
of black shales and limestones, with Posidonomya becheri, Glyphioceras 
spirale, G. crenistria, etc. The precise horizon of the Coddon Hill beds 
is uncertain, but fossils of the calcareous beds also occur in the north, 
in strata that are undoubtedly Lower Carboniferous. 

Bristol and South Wales. — The Lower Carboniferous is admirably 
exposed in the gorge of the Avon (Fig. 113) at Bristol. It consists of 
massive limestone, with shales at the base, towards the middle, and 
again at the top. Lithologically the following divisions have long been 

recognised, and their relations to the palaeontological zones are shown 
below. 


D 

S, 

Z -f- Cj 

K 


‘ Millstone Grit ’ (sandstone) 
Upper Limestone Shales. 

Middle Limestone. 

Middle Limestone Shales. 

Lower Limestone. 

Lower Limestone Shales. 


When the Lower Carboniferous is followed into South Wales certain 

differences appear. Cyathaxonia occurs at the top of D* while the 

beds above consist of radiolarian chert, followed by shales with 

Posi^nomya becheri, Glyphioceras reticulatum and other fossils be- 
longing to the goniatite facies. 

Another interesting feature is that as the beds are traced towards 

the west, along the southern border of the coal-field, both the Caninia 

zones graduaUy disappear, and at last the Seminula zone rests directly 

upon the Zaphrentis zone. This is apparently due to an unconformity 

mth accompanying overlap which, in the east, begins in the middle of 
the Caninia zones. 

Midlands.— men traced northwards from Bristol the Carboniferous 
Limestone rapidly decreases in thickness. At first this is due mainlv 
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to the fact that the upper beds are replaced by arenaceous deposits. 
In the Forest of Dean, for example, the limestone includes only the 
representatives of the CleisUypora^ Zajphrefili^, and Caninia zones, with, 
possibly, a part of the Setninttla zone, and it is followed immediately 

dillstone Grit of that area. There is said to be no unconformity, 
and hence the sandstone must represent, more or less completely, the 
higher part of the Bristol succession. In the Glee Hills, in Shropshire, 
a similar grit follows close upon the Zaphrentis zone, the arenaceous 
facies thus beginning at an even earlier date than in the Forest of 
Dean. Further north the Lower Carboniferous disappears entirely, and 
in parts of the South Staffordshire and Warwickshire coal-fields the 
Upper Carboniferous rests directly upon Silurian or older beds. 

Derbyshire and North Wales. — But the series again thickens rapidly 
towards the north, and in Derbyshire (Fig. 114) it is represented by 
some 1,500 feet of massive limestone, with occasional bands of basaltic 
lava and tuff, known locally as toadstones. The beds form a broad 
anticline ; but even in the centre of the arch the base of the series is 


not exposed. The whole of the visible limestone, probably, belongs to 
the Dibunophylluin zone, with the Cyathaxonia subzone at the top. 
Above the latter comes the series known as the Limestone Shales, 


In general there is a passage from the one to the other, but locally 
they are separated by an unconformity. 

In North Wales the succession is very similar, except for the absence 
of the volcanic beds. The base, however, is well exposed. Sometimes 
it consists of red sandstones and conglomerates, which were formerly 
supposed to belong to the Old Red Sandstone ; but usually the limestone 
rests directly upon Silurian or Ordovician beds. It is possible that a 
very small thickness may belong to the Seminu/a zone ; but the rest, 
as in Derbyshire, forms the Dtbunophyllum zone, with the CycUhaxonia 
subzone, followed by the shaly facies at the top. 

Just north of the Peak district the Lower Carboniferous disappears 
under the Millstone Grit, and except for one or two small inliers is 
not seen for some 25 miles, but it reappears in strong force in the 
Bowland and Craven districts and from thence the outcrop is con- 
tinuous to the Scottish border. In this long stretch of country the rocks 
show much variation of thickness and lithology. The succession is 
nowhere complete, the K zone being unknown at the surface in the 
north of England and the Z zone very feebly represented locally. The 
most striking feature is the great change in thickness and lithology at 
the line of the Craven fault-system, which though obviously largely 
post-Carboniferous, must have existed in some form in Lower Carboni- 
ferous times, when it controlled the sedimentation. South of the faults 
the series is very thick. The black Clitheroe Limestone (Z and part 
of C) IS foUowed by dark cherty limestones and shales of Visean age 
with Posidonia becheri and goniatites, and above this come the Lower 
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Bowland Shales, also with a goniatite-lamellibiaiich fauna ; the aoning 
is based on goniatites. 

An important feature of this area is the lenticular masses of shelly 
limestone known as reef-knolls. They are relics of a shell bank eroded 
by wave action into blocks, principally along fault-lines, and later 
covered by Upper Carboniferous shales. They are in fact topographical 
features of middle Carboniferous age now being uncovered. In Craven 
they occur high in the Visean, though further south reef-knolls are 
found at lower horizons. 

North of the faults there is no equivalent of the Clitheroe Limestone. 
At the base of the Carboniferous is the Great Scar Limestone (600 feet), 
principally of S and I) age, which gradually increases in thickness 
northwards with the incoming of intervening sandstones and shales. 
It extends about as far as Stainmoor : that is to say it occurs on the 
tectonic unit known as the Askrigg Block. Here also is the fullest 
development of the Yoredale beds, the equivalent of the Lower Bowland 
Shales and therefore of the highest Visean (D* — Ds). These consist of 
a series of limestones, shales and sandstones repeated many times in 
rhythmic succession and forming marked step topography along the 
sides of the dales. It is the Great Scar Limestone that determines the 
characteristic features of the Ingleborough country described in 
Chapter IV. 

Near Bavenstonedale in Westmorland lower beds come in, probably 
as low as Z, but northwards, on the Alston Block, they are again absent. 
The equivalent of the Great Scar Limestone becomes less and less 
calcareous and more of the Yoredale type, indicating that the Yoredales 
are really a facies and not a definite time division. An important 
feature of the Alston Block is the Whin Sill (see p. 246). North of 
the Alston Block, in the Bewcastle Syncline, the whole succession is 
again very thick and in Northumberland has been subdivided as follows : 


Bemician Series 
Tuedian Series 


limestone group. 


Scremerston Coal group. 
fFell Sandstone group. 
(Cementstone group. 


Here sand- 


In this area the local names Tuedian and Bernician are used for 
major subdivisions of the Lower Carboniferous, but they must not be 
taken as exactly equivalent to Toumaisian and Visean. 
stones and shales are dominant and there are workable coal-seams. 
The base of the system rests quite conformably on the Upper Old Red 

Sandstone and the boundary is rather ill-defined. 

In the mining area of West Cumberland, around Whitehaven and 


aw 


Workington, the Lower Carboniferous rests directly on the Skidd 
Slates. It is divided into two series : the lower, about 700 feet thick, 
being almost entirely composed of seven limestones, number^ (unfor- 
tunately) from the top downwards. In this series lie the important 
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haematite deposits (see p. 283), so that the succession is known i 
minute detail. The upper or Hensingham division consists of shales 
sandstones, grits and subsidiary limestones. The whole area is exten 
sively faulted, as will be mentioned again when describing the Coal 
fnftasnres of the district. 



* Bowland Forest. Askrigg Block. Ravoostonedale. 


Alston Block. 


Bowland Shales 


Yoredale Series Yoredale Series Yoredale Series 


Pendleside 

Limestone 


Clitheroe 

Limestone 


Great Scar 
Limestone 


Snipe Scar 
Limestone 



AshfeU 

Sandstone 


Ravens tonedale 
Limestone 


Basement 

Conglomerate 


Melmerby Scar 
Limestone 


Correlation Table of the Lower Carboniferous Rocks of Northern England. 


SCOTLAITD 


The Lower Carboniferous rocks come to an end about the latitud 
of Berwick, but reappear again in great force in the Midland valley c 
Scotland, where they occupy the whole central part of the great synclinc 
between the two parallel outcrops of Old Red Sandstone. Here the 
include some very large spreads of volcanic rocks, chiefly basaltf 
Here again there is not much limestone, as compared with the sout 
of England, while in some regions the series is very thick. It rest 
conformably on the Upper Old Red Sandstone, and the junction i 
rather vague in some places. 

The general succession is shown in the following table : 


Carboniferous Limestone Series 

♦ 

Calciferons Sandstone Series 


fUpiJer Limestone group. 
\ Lower Limestone group. 

rOil Shale group. 
\Cement8tone group. 


Thus it will be seen that the Carboniferous Limestone as defined i 
Scotland is not the same as in England, but includes only the equivalent 
of the upper part of the latter. The Calciferous Sandstone series mus 
include some of the Bristol zones. As at Bristol the lowest part of th 
local ‘ Millstone Grit * is probably Lower Carboniferous. 

The Cementstone group consists of a rhythmical alternation of shale 
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and argillaceous dolomites with sun-cracks and ripple marks, laid down 
in lakes subject to occasional drying up. There are a few fresh-water 
fossils. 

The Oil Shales of the Lothians consist of curious highly carbonaceous 
rocks, which have given rise to a very important industry : for an 
account of this see p. 184. 

Locally a great part of the Calciferous Sandstone series 'is replaced 
by thick masses of lava, which built up great plateaus, (Clyde Plateau, 
Garlton Hills, etc.) in places 2,000-3,000 feet thick. 

The lower part of the Lower Limestone group is not of much 
importance, as it consists mainly of shales and limestones with a few 
thin coals, but the upper half (the Edge Coal group of Midlothian) 
contains the most important coal seams of Scotland. It consists of 
alternating sandstones and shales, with . ironstones, fireclays and coals. 

The Upper Limestone group is unimportant, as it is mainly sandy, 
•with several limestones and a few thin coals. 

When looking at a small scale geological map of the region it should 
be noted that much of the coal production of Scotland comes from strata 
coloured like the Carboniferous Limestone of England, as well as from 
areas indicated as Coal Measures. 

Besides the great basalt plateaus before mentioned the whole area 
is riddled with innumerable volcanic necks, sills and dykes. 

lUEnAND 

In Ireland the Lower Carboniferous extends almost unbroken £com 
the southern coast to the shores of Lough Foyle and Belfast Lough, 
and shows a rather similar variation to that met with in Britain. 

South of the latitude of Cork it consists of a great thickness of dark 
slates, mudstones and sandstones, up to 5,000 feet thick, the so-called 
‘ Carboniferous Slate * series, which is the Irish representative of the 
Culm of the Axmorican geosyncline. The lower part, including the 
Coomhola series, represents a lateral replacement of the higher beds 
of the O.R.S. by estuarine and marine detrital deposits of Upper 
Devonian age, and contains fossils of K and pre-E age (i.e. Devonian 
according to the Second Heerlen Congress). The upper part represents 
a lateral replacement of the lower beds (Toumaisian) of the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone, and contains a fauna of Z — Cj age (possibly also CJ. 

About the latitude of CJork massive grey limestones with shaleB 
below appear in a series of synclinals exposed on the Wexford and 
Waterford coasts. At Hook Head and Dungarvan the O.R.S. passes 
up into shaly and sandy beds with a K fauna ; limestones become 
more abundant in the Z zone, and the sequence ends with reef limestones 
of up to Si age. In County Dublin there is a considerable thickness 
of slates, shales, conglomerates and limestones, with a good faunal 
sequence firom K up to D*. Beds with Cyathuxonw (S* — Di) are well 
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developed and are followed by limestones and shales with Postdonomya. 

Northwards and westwards the limestones increase in thickness up 
to some 3,000 feet and underlie much of the drift and bog-covered 
central plain of Ireland. The bare plateaus of almost horizontal 
limestone in Clare and Galway show a thin sandy K facies at the base 
following on the O.R.S., and pass up through a complete sequence to 
Ds- North-eastwards towards the Newry axis the limestones of 

Loughs are seen to be 
stones and shales as the old land ridge is approached. 

In Co. Antrim there is an interesting area of Lower Carboniferous 
rocks with coal seams around Ballycastle, forming a synclinal basin 
lying in the region of the Dalradians and comparable to the Machrihanish 
Coalfield of Kintyre. Its lower portion consists of conglomerates, 
sandstones and shales, with coal seams and black band ironstones, ash 
beds and contemporaneous lavas, all of Calciferous sandstone age. 
Overlying the ash beds is the Carboniferous Limestone series, consisting 
of sandstones and grits with limestone bands, the thickest of which 
is of D 2 age. The field contains three seams of blackband ironstone 
and ten seams of bituminous and anthracitic coal, mostly thin and 
dirty and now worked out. 


Carlingford and Strangford 


replaced by sand- 
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Owing to folding and denudation since the Carboniferous rocks were 
laid down, the Upper Carboniferous now forms a number of separate 
basins, several of which are in part and one wholly concealed by newer 

deposits. For convenience of description these basins may be grouped 
as follows : 


1. The Devon syncline. 

2. The Armorican group (including the South Wales, Somerset and 
Gloucestershire coal-fields and the concealed coal-field of Dover). 

3. The Midland group. 

4. The Northern group. 

6. The Scottish group. 

6. The Irish group. 

Throughout the British Isles the Upper Carboniferous consists 

chiefly of sandstones and shales, with seams of coal. The deposits are 

generally of fr^h-water or terrestrial origin, but marine bands occur 
at several horizons. 

Towards the base of the series sandy or gritty material usually 
predommates, and in some districts it forms a well-defined series 
mainly sandstone, which goes by the name of the MiUstone Grit The 
suc^^g beds are known as the Coal Measures, and are usuaUy 
divided mto a Lower, Mid^e and Upper series. In other areas, how- 
ever, the basal sandstone is broken up by intercalated beds of shale 
with occasional thin seams of coal, and cannot be distinguished litho-’ 
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logically &om the Ijower Coal Measures; nor is there any ess^tiial 
difference in the contained fossils. But the name is still retained, and 
in most of the coal-fields the Upper Carboniferous is divided into four 


Upper Coal H 
Middle Coal Measures. 
Lower Coal Measures. 
Millstone Grit. 


This simple method of classification is however quite impracticable, 
owing to the different meaning attached to the names in different areas. 
The accompanying table is intended to ^ow the confosion now prevail- 
ing in the use of the terms lower. Middle, and Upper Coal Measures 
in four of the principal coalfields. It will be observed that in hardly 
any instance do the lines coincide. It follows therefore that the only 
possible scientific treatment is to ignore local nomenclature and stick 
to fossil zones. In the past zones have mainly been founded on plants, 
as shown in the second column, but these are not very satisfactory 
owing to the long range of single species, and the classification has 
depended on groups. It is now found however that fireah-water 
lameUibranchs give much more definite results. 'The zones now 
generally adopted are set forth in the right hand column of the table. 
(Sometimes llie simtlis-pulchra zones are combined, and then split 
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into Upper and Lower : this does not seem to possess any advantageB 
over the simpler arrangement shown.) To save ^moe in the table mily 
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the specific names of the zone-fossils are given, following the common 

practice : the full names are as follows : 

Anthracmnya lenisulcata ; Carbonicola ovalis ; Anthracomya motlto- 
laris ; Anthracoinya pulcJtra ; Carhomcola stinilis ; Anlhracotiauta 
philUpsi ; AnthraconaiUa tenuis. 

It will be noted that in two of these areas part of the “ Millstone 
Grit,'* contains fossils of a Coal Measure zone. 

The Millstone Grit is now zoned by goniatites, as will be discussed 
later, and this group also occurs in some of the marine bands in the 
Coal Measures : GcLStrioceras is the dominant genus in the lower 
measures and AnUiracoceras in the higher. 

Besides these forms, remains of fish are also abundant, and several 
genera of amphibians have been found. Insects, spiders, etc., also 
occur : and in some beds Entomostraca are found in swarms. 

All these forms occur in the normal deposits which constitute the 
greater part of the series. But at various horizons throughout the 
series there are bands of rock with a totally distinct fauna, which 
evidently lived in the sea. Cephalopoda and lamellibranchs are the 
commonest forms, but gastropods and brachiopods also occur in 
considerable numbers. 

Classification of the Upper Carboniferous. — The table just given 

shows that it is impossible to use the common local terms Lower, 
Middle and Upper Coal Measures in any consistent sense in different 
areas. Nearly everywhere in Britain a distinction is drawn between 
the Millstone Grit and the Coal Measures, though even this cannot 
always be carried out on any strictly scientific lines. Hence in the 
following descriptions of individual areas, each will be treated on its 
own merits, by reference to palaeontological divisions, without any 
attempt to fit them all into a general classification. With reference 
to the grouping by plants, it may be noted that instead of Yorkian, 
the name Westphalian is sometimes used, but this is inadvisable, since 
on the Continent Westphalian includes everything from the base of 
the Millstone Grit to the top of the Red Beds of North Staffordshire, 
as measured by zones. But the name Yorkian is not satisfactory, as 
it suggests a reference not to the county but to the city of York, which 
does not stand upon Coal Measures. An entirely new name is needed. 
Some continental geologists employ the name Namurian for the 

approximate equivalent of the British Millstone Grit, which others 
include in the Westphalian, as stated above. 

Lithology of the Upper Carboniferous.— The character of the Millstone 

Gnt strata will be described later. The Coal Measures are very uniform 
in most areas : all the lower divisions are very similar, and it is only 
m the highest that red beds make their appearance, indicating the 
onw^g of arid conditions. AU the rest are, broadly speaking, swamp 
and delta deposits varied by occasional incursions of the sea, indicating 
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a slow but not uniform depression. By far the commonest rock-type 
is grey shale or mudstone with an occasional sandstone, varied by 
nodules or beds of clay-ironstone and coal-seams, usually with a seat- 
earth or fireclay below, sometimes a bed of ganister (see p. 164). The 
marine bands consist of shale or black limestone, often crowded with 
fossils and there are also beds with fresh-water lamellibranchs, which 
have proved so useful in zoning. The plant remains are found in the 
shales, often in the roof of the coal-seams. For an account of the 
origin and varieties of coal see p. 180. 

There is a big break in the floral sequence in Britain and North- 
western Europe between the Lower and Upper Carboniferous floras, 
located somewhere in the goniatite zone H, and not at the base of the 
Upper Carboniferous in the usual sense, as originally thought by 
Kidston. With one or two possible exceptions no species is known to 
cross this boundary. 

Algae in the Upper Carboniferous were mainly concerned in the 
formation of boghead coals. Bryophyta (Mosses and Liverworts), once 
thought to be a modem group, have been found to be represented. 
Pteridosperms are very abundant and reach their maximum in the 
Upper Carboniferous and form a dominant part of the vegetation. 
Some of them like Lyginopierisy were like tree-ferns in habit, whereas 
others were much humbler plants resembling the filmy ferns. This 
morphological resemblance to ferns misled earlier investigators, but it 
has been known for some years now that they differ in the possession 
of seeds and the power to form secondary wood. They are identified 
on the basis of the shape and venation of the leaflets, and on the struc- 
ture of the fertile fronds where these are recognizable. The commonest 
genera are Pecopteris^ Alethopteris ^ Callipteris^ Mariopteris, Neuropleris, 
lAnopteri^ and Lyginopteris, 

The Axticulatae are represented principally by Catamites (now sub- 
divided into Eucalamites, with many branches, and Stylocalamites, 
with few branches) with Annularia and Asterophyllites (leaves) and 
Calamostachys (cones). Also abundant is Sphenaphyllum, a rather 
distinct Articulate type. 

The Lycopodiales are represented by many different forms of Lepido- 
dendrOTiy Sigillaria, Bothrodendron and other genera, which attained the 
stature of large trees, and contributed very largely to the formation of 
our coal seams, the spores alone often being important coal formers. 
In the rocks below the coal their roots, known as Stigmariay are found. 

True ferns are not as common as was once thought ; they include 
genera such as PsaroniuSy Asterothecoy Botryopteris, Metadepsydropsis 
and BotryoxylonyB.nd are not easily separable from the Pteridosperms, 
as already mentioned, unless the reproductive organs are present. 

The main Gymnosperm groups are fairly well represented by the 
close of the Upper Carboniferous. Cordailes is common, also early 
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Cycadophytes such as Dioonites and Pterojy/tyllum. The Ginkgoales 
may be represented by Psygmophyllum ; and Walcfiia, Dicratuyphyllum 
and others represent the rising group of Conifers. Gymnospermous 
seeds such as Trigonocarpus are not easily as.signed to their parent 

stems. 

Local Variations in the Upper Cakbomferous 

Devon. — In the centre of the groat Devon syncline a large area is 
occupied by Upper Carboniferous rocks of a special facies, consisting 
of dark grey and greenish shales with sandstones and grit bands and 
a few t hin limestones. Here and there are beds of a soft coal, locally 
known as culm. There is a close resemblance to rocks of similar age 
in Germany, where the term Culm Facies is extensively used. Fossil 
plants and goniatites show a general resemblance to those of the lower 
part of the normal sequence ; Lanarkian and perhaps part of the 
Yorkian. The lowest beds with indefinite plants of no zonal v'alue, 
such as Calamiies, may perhaps represent the Millstone Grit. 

The Aimoriean Group. — Through the Mendip Hills and the southern 
promontories of Wales there runs a zone of intense folding, which may 
be traced westwards into the south of Ireland and eastwards into 
Belgium and beyond. The trend of the folds is approximately from 
west to east, and they were produced at the close of the Carboniferous 
period. They form the outer zone of a great system of mountains 
which at that time was raised across the middle of Europe, but of which 
only fragments now appear from beneath the later deposits. It is a 
branch of the Hercynian system of Bertrand, and was the most promin- 
ent feature in the geography of Europe at the close of the Palaeozoic era. 

Immediately to the north of this range, and in part involved within 
its folds, lies a series of coal-fields. In Ireland there are the Munster 
and Leinster coal-fields ; in Britain, the coal-fields of South Wales, 
the Forest of Dean, Bristol and Radstock, and also the hidden coal-field 
of Dover ; in Belgium and the north of France, a long and narrow 
band, the greater part of which lies buried beneath later beds ; in 
Germany, the coal-field of the Ruhr. 

The edge of the folded zone is often thrust over the coal-basin in 
front of it ; and in the process the southern rim of the basin has been 
so extraordinarily crumpled that a vertical shaft may pass through the 
same coal-seam five times in succession. This is very clearly seen in 
Belgium, where the folded Devonian and Lower Carboniferous rocks 
of the Ardennes have been pushed over the coal-field of Namur and 
Li^e. In England the Mendip Hills correspond with the massif of 
the Ardennes, and as the Mendips are approached from the north, the 
same crumpling and overfolding of the coal-seams is observed, and the 
Carboniferous Limestone masses of Vobster and Luckington have been 
thrust over the Radstock coal-field. 
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In the South Wales coal-field the Millstone Grit ends with a massive 
sandstone called the Farewell Rock, and the Coal Measures are divided 
into an upper and a lower productive series, separated by an intervening 
series of sandstones in which coal-seams are less numerous. The beds 
may therefore be grouped as follows : 

Upper series, with coal-seams. 

Middle or Pennant Sandstone series (with workable seams west of the Taff). 

Lower series, with coal-seams. 

MiUstone Grit, 

In South Wales the coals, which are bituminous in the east, gradually 
lose their volatile constituents towards the west, and are converted into 
anthracite. This is true especially of the lower division, and this 
division yields most of the steam-coal for which South Wales is 
famous. 

In the Bristol and Somerset coal-fields the Millstone Grit belongs in 
part to the Lower Carboniferous : in the Forest of Dean it begins in 
the Seniinula zone. In both areas there is an arenaceous development 
in the middle of the Coal Measures, as in South Wales, the Pennant 
group, but not always at the same horizon. In the Forest of Dean 
all the Coal Measures are Staffordian and Radstockian. The Bristol 
succession is much as in South Wales, but there is no coal of Lanarkian 
age : this division seems to be represented by part of the Millstone 
Grit in the local sense. In the southern half of the field, aroxmd 
Radstock, the structure is very complicated and there are inversions 
and overthrusts. This is the only area in Britain where there are 
workable coal seams in the highest, Radstockian, division. 

In the concealed Dover coal-field the top of the Coal Measures is at 
an average depth of something like 1,000 feet below the sui&ce. 
Numerous deep bores and shafts have revealed a basin of Coal Measures 
thickest in the middle (2,800 feet) and thinning out on all sides. There 
are about 29 coal seams, some up to 9 feet thick. The measures belong 
to the upper zones {jphillijisi, etc.). 

Midland Area. — In the Midlands there is a small group of coal-fields 
where the Lower Carboniferous is absent and the Upper Carboniferous 
rests directly on an old land surface. This group includes the coal- 
fields of South Staffordshire, Warwickshire and Leicestershire and small 
strips resting against the old rocks of the Welsh Borderland. Over a 
large part of this area the Coal Measures are concealed by New Red 
Sandstone beds, and some of the Coal Measures extend below the 
surface well beyond their visible outcrops. One of the characteristic 
feature* of this area is the development of red barren measures m the 
upper division, many of which were once bebeved to be Permian. 
The last ‘ Permian ’ outcrops of the Midlands have disappeared feom 
the latest official maps. It is unnecessary to give details of all of th^ 
fields, as the type area for the red beds is in the North Staffordshire 
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coalfield which belongs to the next group. In one p<ait of the Warwick- 
shire field between Nuneaton and Coventry five coal seams, separate 
further north, run together into one great scam over 20 feet thick, by 
thinning out of the intervening strata, and in South Staffordshire seven 
seams behave in a similar way forming a seam with a maximum thickness 
of 30 feet. 

Northern England. — North of a line drawn east and west through 
Nottingham is a group of great coal-fields of first class importance. 
These are : Yorkshire^ Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire ; Durham and 
Northumberland on the east of the Pennines, and North Staffordshire ; 
Lancashire ; and Cumberland on the west, with a smaller one in the 
north-east corner of Wales (Flint and Denbigh). This last is probably 
continuous with that of North Stafford, though at a great depth, under 
the Cheshire plain, and both possibly with Lancashire. 

NQith Staffordshire. — The table on p. 368 shows that all the divisions 
of the Coal Measures are here represented to their fullest extent. 
The Millstone Grit is much the same in lithologj’ in all the.se northern 
areas, though varying very greatly in thickness. A general description 
of it may well be deferred till the type area is dealt with, namely, the 
Pennine Hills between Yorkshire and Lancashire, where it reaches its 
fullest development. 

The real interest of the North Staffordshire or Potteries coal-field 
lies in the type development of the highest part of the series, which 
may be broadly called the Red Beds, although they are not all red. 
These are in the tenuis and most of the phiUipsi zones of the table 
on p. 368. The local 8ubdi\’isions, which are also applicable to some 
of the Midland coal-fields of the last section, are 


Keele group. 
Newcastle group. 
Etruria Marl group. 
Black Band group. 


Of these only the Keele beds are in the tenuis zone ; the rest are 
philUpsi. The Black Band group includes a few thin coal-seams and 
beds of ironstone, one of the few examples of Coal Measure ironstones 
actually worked in recent times. 


The Etruria Marls are purple, red or mottled clay-like beds, with 
occasional bands or lenticles of grit or fine conglomerate, locally known 
as ‘ espleys.’ The marly beds are very largely worked for the manu- 
facture of the coarser and more massive forms of Staffordshire ware 
such as sanitary bricks and pipes. 

The Newcastle group, whose equivalent near Birmingham is called 

the Halesowen group, consists mainly of grey shales and sandstones 
with a few thin coals of no importance. 

The Keele beds belonging to the tenuis zone and therefore of Rad- 
stockian age, are represented in all the Midland coal-fields. Thev 
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consist mainly of red and purple sandstones and bright red marls and 

clays, with several thin beds of Spirorbis limestone, which are useful 
for correlation with other areas. 

The productive measures of the Potteries coal-field, though including 

many important seams, are quite normal and show nothing of particular 
geological interest. 

A glance at a geological map of England will show that the N.-S. 
Pennine axis and the E.-W. Howgill-Cleveland axis form a cross of 
pre-Coal Measure rocks. Between the arms of the cross lie great 
coal-fields or groups of coal-fields, thus : S.E., ^orks, Derby, Notts; 
N.E., Durham and Northumberland ; S.W., N. Staffs and Lancashire ; 
and N.W., the Cumberland coal-field, which has been largely destroyed 
by the later, perhaps Tertiary uplift of the Lake District dome. The 
south-eastern and south-western quadrants are partly covered by New 
Red Sandstone rocks and the continuation of the north-eastern and 
north-western quadrants lies imder the sea. At the present time a 
very large production of coal comes from the concealed part of the 
Yorks-Derby-Notts field, especially around Doncaster, under the New 
Red strata. 

One of the most notable features of the northern coal-fields is the 
occurrence of occasional bands containing marine fossils among the 
ordinary deltaic beds. Some of these have a very wide extension, so 
much so that it has been found possible to correlate them, and therefore 
the coal-seams between them, across the southern Pennines, and it is 
found that the succession in these areas is very similar. The striking 
changes in Upper Carboniferous rocks are from north to south, not 
from east to west. 

In this area also the Millstone Grit reaches its greatest and most 
typical development. In the south it appears to be completely con- 
formable to the Lower Carboniferous, but in North-west Yorkshire it 
rests with overlap on the denuded edges of the Yoredale series. The 
formation is thickest in north Derbyshire, where it forms the char- 
acteristic scenery of the Peak district. 

The Millstone Grit is a series of alternating shales, sandstones and 
grits, the latter often very coarse and pebbly. It is marked by abund- 
ance of felspar in the grits, which when decomposed gives a characteristic 
appearance easily recognised. All the thick grits have individual 
names, the two most important being the Kinderscout Grit near the 
middle and the Rough Rock at the top, which has a very wide extension. 
The grits always form the most prominent feattires of the scenery, 
especially the great ‘ edges ’ or escarpments, but actually there is a 
high proportion of shales, which of course are not conspicuous. 

There has in the past been a good deal of confusion as to the cor- 
relation of parts of what are now defined as the Millstone Grit — for 
example, in Derby.shire the lower part was supposed to be equivalent 
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to the Yoredales, but the modern study of goniatite zones has cleared 
the matter up. The major zones, with their index letters, are as 

below : 

G. Oastrioceras zone. 

R. Reticuloceras zone. 

H. Homoceras zom*. 

E. Eumorphorerns zone. 


These major zones arc divided into many sub-zones, whicli need not 
be enumerated here. The goniatites occur in occavsional marine bands, 
much as in the Coal Measures. In many {)laces there are thin coals 
and seat-earths, which become more important nortli\var<ls. In the 
southern Peunines the maximum thickness of the whole serie.s is about 
3,000 feet ; in Durham perhaps only one-tenth of this. 

In Yorkshire and Lancashire the base of the Coal Measures rests, 
quite conformably on the Millstone Grit, and coal-.seams are very 
numerous in the lower and middle part, Lanarkian to Staffordian, but 
in Yorkshire the highest division is only feebly represented by a little 
red marl in the tenuis zone : in Lancashire this division is rather 
thicker. In Durham the lenisulaita zone is part of the local Millstone 
Grit, while the highest beds present are Staffordian, .so that the ‘ Upper 
Coal Measures ’ of Durham are entirely below the similarly named 
group in Yorkshire. The coal in the exposed areas in Yorkshire is 
largely worked out and a great part of the production comes from deep 
pits penetrating the New. Red Sandstone. Coal Measures have been 


found in bores even east of the Trent and the hidden coal-field possibly 
extends as far ea.st as the neighbourhood of Lincoln. 

Every individual seam has a name, and most of them .several names, 
in different areas. In the eastern field one of the most important is the 
Barnsley or Top Hard, the basal member of the similis zone, which in 


the economic literature is commonly used as a datum line in di.scu.ssions 
of the depth and distribution of other seams. The Mansfield Marine 
Bed is at the top of the pulchra^ zone. 

The coal-field of West Cumberland is probably only a relic of a once 
much larger basin which has been uplifted and removed by denudation 
over the site of the Lake District. Some of the seams are worked for 
over three miles under the sea near Whitehaven. The productive 
measures are mainly in the Yorkian group, while the higher beds are 
represented by the unconformable purple or reddish Whitehaven 
Sandstone. This field is considerably disturbed by a system of X.W.- 
S.E. faults, some of which have a much greater throw in the Carbonifer- 
ous than in the overlying New Red Sandstone, indicating two dLstinct 
periods of movement. 


Scotland.— In the Midland Valley of Scotland, as before noted, only a 
part and probably not the most important part of the coal production 
comes from the equivalent of the English Coal Measures. The Upper 
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Carboniferous coak come from the »i;/iiiis-j)H/chra sones, while the 

higher zones comprise barren red measures. 

It is probable that many of the sills, dykes and volcamc necb, » 
abundant in the Midland VaUey were intruded during the Ugier 
Carboniferous, but such actifity certainly contmued locally into ^ew 
Bed Sandstone times, so that it is not always e^y to ^ their exMt 
ages It now appears that the Scottish Carbomferom igneous r«ks, 
both extrusive and intrusive, include such an endless diversity of tp-es 
that it is impossible to discuss them here. For an account of them 
reference should be made to a textbook of petrology. 

Ireland.— Upper Carboniferous rooks are confined to comparatively 

small areas thaf remain as relics of a great tract of Coal Measures now 
Zstlv lost to us by denudation. In the south there is a la^e ar« in 
. alee Limerick and Kerry ; a smaUer but commemiaUy more rnipormnt 

basin in Leinster. 

Jf‘ynS',‘’°eKeft that the Upper Coal -Measures (Staffordi^- 
Radst^kian) are absent. The Leinster coal-field forms a roughly 
oval-shaped plateau, rising abruptly from the limestone plain with a 
Ttked central depression, and is a basm both m geological structure 

and topographic form. The sequence is : 

4 ' Middle Coal Measiims ’ = shales, etc. with productive coal seams, new 
also occur jugg«tmg determined. 

t^fr th®rqJvalentofthe‘MmsmneGrit'oftheMidlm.ds 

I. B,a- sST'SrTei-i black fob-ad by 

4.-4^o A ,^^„lnnerten. Posidonomya, etc, 


in age 


basins 


In the nortn oi irejanu »a. ^ 

and Co. ivrone, j ,, i. ^„ivr n qnuare miles m area. It 

«c;Uent'Lda;:a’nd fiTbit^nous coaU of a total thickness 
of about 60 feet, the thickest being 9 feet. 

From recent detaUed studies of the itotributiou 
seams in Great Britain one fact has ^mn 

was not. as formerly -^“PPO^d, Carboniferous in Scotland, 

I^wer Carbonifemus 
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coal-formation in Scotland was an isoIate<l cpi.sod<\ whirh cam#* to an 
end, and the greatest concentration of workable coal-seams f*v»*rywherf‘ 
took place about the horizon of the and /nod fuht ris zon#*'^, or as 

expressed in palaeobotanical divisions, mainlv iri Yorkian tiuevs, wliidi 
is equivalent broadly to the Middle Coal Measun-s of ino-r <>f the 
principal fields. This must have been a period of stranj/eiy utnfurm 
conditions over a very large area. In several fiehU this perir>r] oi' ^ oal 

formation on a large scale ended more or less in an iiu nrsion f»f th>* s*-a 

> ♦ 

marked by a conspicuous marine band known r-a-if of tin- P<'nnin<-s as 
the Mansfield Marine Bed, whose equivalent has been traced in other 
areas on fossil evidence. Above this bed in several ficld.s the number 
of workable seams is small. 




CHAPTER XXI 

THE NEW RED SANDSTONE SYSTEM 

The strata described in this chapter have hitherto been divided by 
all modern geologists into two separate systems, the Permian and the 
Trias, but it is difficult to see why, and still more difficult is it to explain 
the drawing of the dividing line of the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic groups 
between them. In many parts of the world the strata from the Car- 
boniferous to the Jurassic belong to one period of continuous undis- 
turbed sedimentation. There was, however, in Britain in latest Car- 
boniferous times an orogenic disturbance of the first magmtude, the 
Armorican or Hercynian revolution, so that there is a violent uncon- 
formity between the Coal Measures and the Permian, which makes a 
good divi din g line, though this was not adopted. 

In the early days of stratigraphy the strata in question were grouped 
together as the New Red Sandstone, a highly appropriate name, and 
this is here revived. As compared with the usual practice, then, the 
classification is as follows : 

{ Rhaetic Series. 

Keuper Series. 

Bunter Series. 

rMagnesian Limestone Series. 

1 Marl Slate Series. 

LLower Sand Series. 



But recent research has shown the probability that in some areas part 
of the Magnesian Limestone is equivalent to part of the Bunter as 
formerly defined in other areas. For several reasons also the Rhaetic 
would fit in better with the Jurassic System, as it is a marine formation, 
marking the beginning of the next marine period (see Chapter XXVH). 

As before mentioned the close of the Carboniferous period was char- 
acterised, not onlv in England but also over a large part of Europe, by 
extensive movements of the earth's crust. The most violent crumpling 
took place along a broad zone stretching from west to east, and resulted 
in the elevation of the great Hercynian mountain system already des- 
cribed. ^ But the movements were not confined to the zone of cnunp- 


» In accordance with the most modem practice the term ^ercym^ is 
to include the whole mountain system ; the western branch, 

to IreUnH, is called Armorican. from the ancient name of Prittoy white^ 
eastern branch from central France into western Germ^y is caUed \anacaiL 
British stratigraphy is not concerned with the last-named. 
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ling. Outside the Hercynian range the Carboniferous beds were thrown 
into broad anticlines and synclines, sometimes accompanied by faults of 
great magnitude. It is to these that the separation of the British 
coal-basins is chiefly due. 

The folding took place before the next beds were laid down ; and not 
only were the folds completed, but they were also denuded to so 
great an extent that the Lower Carboniferous rocks were exposed. 
Upon the irregular floor thus produced the New Red strata were 
deposited, and they rest unconformably upon the Coal Measures, the 
Millstone Grit, the Lower Carboniferous and sometimes on still older 
rocks. 

After the deposition of the Coal Measures there must, therefore, have 
been a considerable interval of time, during which the greater part of 
Northern Europe was land. But the south and east of Europe and 
Central Asia were covered by the sea, for in those regions there is a 
continuous succession of marine deposits from the Carboniferous 

upwards. 

The conditions were somewhat similar to those of the Devonian period. 
There was a continent in the north and west of Europe, while the sea 
spread over the south and east. But the land extended further to the 
south than in Devonian times. 


The New Red Sandstone deposits of Northern Europe were laid down 
upon the continent, mainly upon the surface of the land itself, partly in 
landlocked seas which resembled the present Caspian and Sea of Aral. 
In these seas dwelt an impoverished faxina originally derived &om the 


waters of the Carboniferous ocean. 

The conditions prevailing in North-western Europe 

lifp and most of the Carboniferous 


extinct, so that in places there are no fossils, while the only area where 
they occur in any large number is in the lower part of the series in 
north-eastern England, where they are of a special type, and are best 
described separately. Over the rest of the country, except in the 
Rhaetic, the fauna and flora are very limited, and the only important 
fossils are reptiles. The most important of these are found in the 
Elgin .Sandstones of north-east Scotland. There has been no attempt 

to zone the New Red Sandstone in Britain. 

It will be convenient therefore to deal here only with the fossils of 
the upper division, the Trias, as the rest of the system is either unfossili- 

ferous or of the special type mentioned above. . . j 

The fauna of the English New Red Sandstone is very l^ted and 

gives a verv imperfect idea of the life of the period. Nor is the flora 
much more completely represented, for it is only here and there that 
plants are found in any abundance. The Lycopods, Eq^tac^ and 
the icrn-like forms of the Coal Measures were not yet ^inct, and a few 
of the Palaeozoic genera still survived ; but the most important groups 
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of plants were the Conifers, e.g. Voltzia, and the Cycads, of which 
Pterophyllum is the commonest form. 

An interesting Bryophyte flora, including such genera as Naiadita 
and Hepaticites , has recently been described from the Rhaetic. 

Corals, echinoderms, brachiopods and molluscs, which are in general 
inhabitants of the sea, are naturally rare. A few lamellibranchs ol 
doubtful affinities have been found in the Keuper. But it is only in 
the Rhaetic beds that marine forms occur in any abundance. The 
lamellibranchs Pteria {Avicula) contorta, Pecten valoniensis and Proto- 
cardia rhaetica are here the most important forms. The small Crusta- 
cean Estheria minuta occurs in crowds upon the surface of some o^ the 
Keuper shales. It belongs to the order Branchiopoda, and its living 
allies dwell in terrestrial waters, either fresh or brackish or salt, but not 
in the open sea. Remains of scorpions have been found. Many genera 
of fish are found, but seldom in abundance. The most interesting 
form is Ceratodus, the teeth of which are common in the Rhaetic bone- 
bed. They are very similar to those of the Australian mud-fish of the 
present day, which is indeed referred to the same genus. The amphi- 
bians are represented by the labyrinthodonts. Their footprints, curi- 
ously like the imprint of a human hand, are not uncommon on the fine 
shales of the Keuper series. Remains of reptiles are occasionally 
abundant, but their distribution is singularly local. In Great Britain 
the most prolific locality is the neighbourhood of Elgin, where many 
genera have been found, including Hyperodapedon, Gordonia, Elyinia, 
etc. The earliest mammals yet discovered belong to this period. The 
teeth of a small form named Microlestes occur in the English Rhaetic. 
Two or three other genera referred to the Mammalia have been found 
in the Trias of Germany, South Africa and the United States. Some of 
these, however, are doubtful, and may belong to the Reptilia. 

For the marine fauna of the period, it is necessary to go abroad. In 
the German Muschelkalk, marine fossils are often very abundant, but 
the number of species is not large. The lamellibranch Myophoria is 
one of the commonest forms. The crinoid Encrimts liliiformis and the 
cephalopod Ceratites nodo&us are also characteristic. 

It is, however, in the region of the Alps and Mediterranean that the 
marine facies of the Trias attains its fullest development. Here it 
consists very largely of massive limestones, often dolomitic, which are 
magnificently displayed in the Dolomites of Tirol. Some of these 
limestones are made up chiefly of calcareous algae, such as GyroporeUa 
and Diplopora, but other marine forms are also very abundant. 
Brachiopods no longer maintain the dominant position which they 
aM^e m so many of the Palaeozoic limestones, and to a large extent 
their place is taken by lamellibranchs. Gastropods also are very 
ab^dant. Of the cephalopoda, the nautiloid genera appear to be 
dymg out, while the ammonoid forms are develonina And 
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become of considerable importance. The most characteristic of the 
ammonoid genera are Ceratites and Trachyceras. 

The most notable characteristic of the New Red Sandstone system in 
Britain is that, except in the Bhaetic, there are no normal marine 
fossiliferous deposits and in many parts of the system no fossils at all, 
so that the usual methods of correlation can only be applied with 
difficulty. As will appear later, the Magnesian Limestone is a marine 
formation of a sort, but it is not normal. The Bunter and Keuper are 
entirely terrestrial and conspicuously of the and facies, with salt 
deposits, and some salt is also found in the lower beds. 

New Red Sandstone strata form quite a large fraction of the surface 
of England, with a few small outliers in Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 
The general plan of the outcrop is Y-shaped, with its stem based on 
the coast of Devon, where there is a considerable spread, running up 
into Somerset. In the lower part of the Severn valley the outcrop is 
very narrow, but it spreads out. widely over the northern Midlands, as 
far as the south end of the Pennine hill system. This divides it into 
two, the eastern branch running due north to the month of the Tyne, 
the other forming a wide spread over Cheshire and south Lancashire, 
with an interruption at Morecambe Bay. North of this there is a con- 
siderable outcrop in the valley of the Eden and round the north side 
of the Lake District. The position of some small patches in Scotland 
and north-east Ireland need not here be given in detail. 

It has already been mentioned that a number of small outcrops of 
red rocks in the Midlands, till recently mapped as Permian, are now 
known to be of Upper Carboniferous age. Nearly all outcrops of New 
Red strata form comparatively low and flat country : there are no 
mountains of New Red rocks, while there are some notable plains, for 
example Cheshire and the Vale of York. 

Devonshire 

The red cliffs of the New Red Sandstone form a conspicuous feature 
of the coast scenery of Devon from a little south of Torquay to the 
eastern boundary of the county. In this area the former division into 
Permian and Trias has always broken down, as there is no visible 
stratigraphical break and no change of facies, except of course at Ae 
base of the Rhaetic, which is only about 40 feet from the top. 
following descriptions the Rhaetic will he usually ignored, and descnbed 
later in a separate section, as it is quite unlike all the rest of the^ystem. 
In Devon the lower part of the system consists of bright red sandstoa^, 
breccias and marls, with a bed of clay at the base near Torquay. There 
is a smaU development of lavas near Exeter. The total J® 

very doubtful, as much of the succession is violently curren^b^^, 
giving a deceptive appearance of an enormously thick senes aU dippi^ 
steeply eastwards (railway embankment structure) and the base w only 
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Been in the western part of the area, where it rests on older rocks. There 
are no fossils. 

East of the mouth of the Exe there is more lithological variety and 
the true bedding can be made out, so that thicknesses are determinable. 
The usual grouping in this area is as follows ; 


Rhaetic. 

Eeuper 

Bunter 


TRed marl with gypsum. 

J Red and white sandstones with beds 
I of marl ; a calcareous breccia at 
the base. 
fRed sandstones. 

\Conglomerate or pebble-beds. 


The succession is similar to that of the Midland counties excepting 
for the absence of any Lower Bunter Sandstone. 

The most interesting of the deposits are the pebble-beds, which are 
well exposed at Budleigh Salterton. They consist of well-rounded 
pebbles of quartzite and grit in a red sandy matrix. Some of the 
pebbles contain Devonian fossils, and may have been derived from 
the rocks of Devonshire. Others are Ordovician grits closely resem- 
bling those of Brittany and Veryan Bay. The size of the pebbles 
diminishes towards the north ; and it appears probable, therefore, that 
they have been derived from the old Armorican range of which Brittany 
is one of the surviving fragments. 

The finer material points to a similar source. Amongst the grains are 
fragments of tourmaline, staurolite, fluorspar, etc. Some of these, 
such as the tourmaline and fluorspar, might readily have come from 
the neighbouring rocks of Devon and Cornwall, but staurolite is there 
unknown. Moreover, the staurolite, which fonns 20 per cent, of the 
heavy grams near Budleigh Salterton, diminishes in quantity towards 
the north. From an e x a min ation of the distribution of these and other 
minerals, it has been concluded that the main current which brought 

the materials of the Pebble-bed came from the south, but was enforced 
by tributaries from the west. 

Inland to the north the lower beds form a long tongue in the trough 
of the great Devon syncline as far west as Crediton, but they are soon 
overlapped by the Bunter and succeeding divisions which cover a large 
ar^ around Taunton ; round the Mendip Hills ; and as far north as 
Bristol. Moreover, the Bunter is again overlapped by the Keuper, so 
that most of this area consists only of Keuper Marls, with Rhaetic 
above. One of the most interesting beds is the so-called Dolomitic 
Conglomerate of the Mendips, which consists largely of boulders of 
Carboniferous Limestone in a dolomitic matrix, formed by the concen- 
trated saline waters of the period. It represents boulder gravels and 
screes round the ancient Mendip mountain chain, which was by that 
time much worn down by denudation. 
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As before remarked the outcrop, consisting only of the upper members 
of the system owing to overlap, is very narrow in the lower Severn 
VaUey, but the Rhaetic is well seen near Cardiff, as will be shown later. 


The Midland District 

In the Midland district the system is subdivided as follows (see 
Fig. 116), the Permian being absent altogether. 


Rhaetic Series. 
Keuper . 


Bimter . 


f Keuper Marls. 

\ Keuper Sandstone, 
f Upper Variegated Sandstone. 
Conglomerate or Pebble-beds. 
L Lower Variegated Sandstone. 


On the whole, the deposits become finer towards the top. The 
Bunter consists of conglomerates and sandstones, the Keuper of sand- 
stones and marls, and the Rhaetic chieflly of marls and shales. 

The deposits are thickest towards the north-west, where the entire 
series is present j but towards the south and south-east the lower heds 
die out one after the other until in the southern part of Chamwood 
Forest the Keuper marls form the base of the system. The following 
arp tbft thicknesses in different areas ; 


! 

1 

i 

4 

1 

1 

Central ; 
Cheshire. ! 

1 

West and South 
sides of South 
Stafford Coal- 
field. 1 

East Side of 
South Stafford' 
Coal-fieid. 1 

East 

Warwick, 

Chamwood 
Forest, etc. 

Feet. 

1 1 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 
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1 

1 

Keuper Marls , 
Keuper Sandstone 
Upper Variegated 
Sandstone . 
Pebble- beds 

Lower V ariegated 
Sandstone . 
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500 
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1 

! 300-250 1 
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absent 
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absent 

absent 
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* 


Moreover, deep borings have shown that no part of the Trias e^n^ 
very far beneath the later Mesozoic beds ; and it is clear that m this 
direction the Palaeozoic rocks must have formed a barrier winch liimted 

the Midland area of deposition on the south and east. As the 

the north was gradually filled up, the higher beds spread beyond the 

lower and overlapped them on to the slopes of this ancient ndge. 

The Keuper sandstone and the Bunter pebble-beds are hardw than 
the rest of the formation , and their outcrops often form low lines of 
hUls, sometimes with .a steeply scarped face, which usuaUy looks 

towards the north-west. 
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The Lower Variegated Sandstone of the Banter series is usually red- 


dish brown in colour, but varies from 
yellow through brown to vermilion. 
It is remarkably false-bedded, but is 
always a sandstone and always free 
from pebbles. 

The Pebble-beds of the Middle 
Bunter consist in general of a mass 
of well-rounded pebbles varying in 
diameter from one inch to eight or 
nine. The majority are yellow or 
brown quartzites ; but pebbles of 
sandstone, limestone and volcanic 
rock occur. Their origin is uncertain. 

The Upper Variegated Sandstone is 

very like the lower sandstone. It is 
generally fine in grain, and usually 
bright red in colour, with bands and 
blotches of white or yellow. In some 
parts of the area there are occasional 
beds of pebbles and angular frag- 
ments. 


The Lower Keuper is usually in 
three divisions. The basement con- 
sists of coarse sandstone or calcareous 
breccia, with cornstones and occasional 
beds of marl. The middle division is 
a fine-grained sandstone, which often 


yields an excellent building-stone. 
The upper division consists of brownish 


red laminated sandstones and sandy 
marls, known locally as ‘ water-stones,’ 


a name derived from the fact that 


they form the source of many springs, 
and in borings commonly give a good 
supply of excellent water. 


The Upper Keuper, or Keuper Marl, 
covers a larger area than any of the 
other subdivisions. It consists chiefly 
of bright red marls and shales, with 
occasional bands of greyish sandy and 


niicaceous shales. Beds of gypsum 
occur in many places, and in Cheshire 


and near M orcester there are impor- 
tant beds of rock-salt. Towards the 
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Jurassic outcrop a thin grey sandstone group comes in near the 
top of the aeries, but is not invariably found. In this sandstone 
remains of fish {Palaeoniscrts supersies), the Crustacean Eslheria minuta 
and a few lamellibranchs have been found ; but the marls above and 
below are barren of fossils. 

In the east of the district, in Charnwood Forest, the Keuper marls 
spread beyond the lower members of the system and rest directly upon 
an irregular and hilly surface of Precambrian rocks. The Precambrian 
outcrops of the forest are in fact only the summits of a group of hills 
for the most part buried beneath the Trias, and the valleys are filled 
with Keuper marl. Here there is clear evidence of wind-erosion. The 
surface of the old rocks is fresh and undecomposed, and is often 
smoothed and polished as if by wind-blown sand. The faces of the 
buried cliffs are fluted and undercut as in a desert region, and against 
them are banked the Keuper marls. 


North-eastern District 

From the neighbourhood of Nottingham, as far northward as the 
mouth of the Tyne, rocks of the lower division of the New Red Sand- 
stone reappear in great force in a special facies of inland-sea type, the 
basin of deposition having been very much like the present Caspian, 
which is usually described as fresh water, though the southern end of it 
is very salt. The general sequence is as follows , 

rRhaetic. 

Trias . . . < Keuper. 

L Bunter. 

rMagnesian Limestone. 

Permian . . < Marl Slate. 

(.Lower Sands and Breccias. 


The Lower Sands coftsist of loose-running sands always full of water, 
which causes much trouble in shaft-sinking, when recourse has often 
to be had to freezing processes. They are very inconstant, absent m 

places and at the most 150 feet thick. • , • i . 

The Marl Slate, a shaly rock about 15 feet thick, is often rich m plant 

remains, such as Vllmania, Alethopteris and Sphenoptens , survivals 
from the Carboniferous. Fish remains are abundant. 

The Magnesian Limestone division varies a good deal from place to 
place ; in Durham it is nearly all dolomitic limestones, while in Nottmg- 
Lmshire there is a good deal of marl and sandstone. It is in the last 
named area that the difficulty of determining the “ 

East Yorkshire a deep bore (to-3,100 feet O.D.) penetrated 800 feet 
of this series without reaching the base. 
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NORTH-EASTERN DISTRICT 
In Durham the series is subdivided as follows : 


liagnesian Limestone Series 


Upper Limestone. 
Middle Limestone. 
Unconformity. 
Lower Limestone. 


A notable feature is the unconformity between the Lower and Middle 
divisions. The Lower is not usually further subdivided. The iliddle 
division consists of the Bryozoa Reef below and the Brecciated Lime- 
stone above. The former seems to have functioned something like a 
modem coral reef, while the cause of the brecciation, which was con- 
temporaneous, is not clear. The Upper division consists of the Flexible 
Limestone at the base, the Concretionary or Cannon Ball Limestone in 
the middle and the Hartlepool Dolomites at the top. The Cannon Ball 
Limestone contains remarkable structures, to be seen in all geological 
collections, some spherical or simply nodular, others simulating fossils, 
such as corals, or architectural ornamentation. The cause of this 
phenomenon is sti U obscure, but it may be noted that the concretions 
consist of calcite, which has apparently crystallised out from the original 
dolomite. This rock is well seen on the coast of Durham, near Sunder- 
land. The highest division like most of the rest of the series is highly 

dolomitic owing to the high salinity of the land-locked sea in which 
it was formed. 

The northerly continuation of the upper division (Trias) on the east 
of the Pennines is very like that of the Midland area, but actually our 
knowMge of it is rather limited, especially in Yorkshire, where it 
underlies the Glacial deposits and alluvium of the Vale of York, and 
exposures are scarce. The smooth boundary shown on all the maps 
between the Permian and Trias in North Yorkshire is mainly hypo- 
thetical and further south most of the modem information has been 
obtained from bores and shaft sinkings during the development of the 
concealed coal-field which underlies the New Red rocks from Notting- 
ham about as far north as Selby and perhaps as far east as Lincoln 

In Nottinghamshire the Bunter begins to change its character : the 

pebble beds, which make a considerable show in Sherwood Forest 

^ppear near Doncaster and it is not possible to divide Bunter from’ 
Keupex, 

In No^, the sandstones often form rather higher ground than the 
mMb and such sandstones are often described geologicaUy as ‘ skerries ’ 

1 j I ^ Imown of the suc^ssion in the Vale of York and in Cleve- 
nd, where it forms a flat drift-covered plain at the foot of the Hamble- 
ton and Cleveland Hills. Near Middlesbrough several bores show that 
the succession consists of red sandstones with marl partings above and 
maiidy nmrl below, where gypsum bands appear and important beds 
of salt and ai^ydnte, which are the reason for the location of the great 
cnemical works at Billingham, just north of the Tees 
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North-western District 

In tte Eden Valley and north Cumberland the succession is very 
different though a broad correlation can be made. The succession in 
the whole area can be generalised as : 

rStanwix Shales. 

\ Kirklinton Sandstone, 

1st. Bees Sandstone. 

/Magnesian Limestone, 
j Hilton Plant Beds. 

(Penrith Sandstone, 

These divisions are very unequal in thickness and some of the dividing 
lines in the upper part are rather vague. There is also great lateral 
variation in thickness in individual beds- 

The Penrith Sandstone is really only developed in the Eden valley. 
For brevity it is so described in the table but in 
of it, where thickest, consists of two great belts of a rock locally known 
as Brockram, 

This rock is a breccia of angular fragments of Carboniferous Lime- 
stone in^a red sandy matrix, obviously a scree deposit. It has been 
suggested that the material came from the scarp of the great Pe nnin e 
fault which bounds the Eden valley on the east and was then supposed 
to be still moving. But there is some evidence that the material came 
from the west, from the border of the Lake District, so its source cannot 
be regarded as established. There are two Brockrams ; one at the 
base, with a maximum thickness of 1,500 feet, and another towards 
the top, perhaps 1,000 feet higher in the series. The Penrith Sandstone 
proper is almost certainly a desert deposit. It is bright red in colour 
and contains both mill et seed sands and recrystallised sand grains (see 
p. 163). It may be as much as 1,000 feet thick. 

The Hilton Plant Beds, east of Appleby, consist of some 150 feet 
of sandy strata with obscure plants, apparently the same species m in 

the eastern Marl Slate. 

Above this comes an attenuated representative of the Magn^an 
Limestone, which is really not much more than a sandstone with a 
dolomitic cement, about 25 feet thick at the most. This appears to 
indicate a feeble connection with the eastern basin over Stainmoor, 

and soon dies out northwards. 

Next comes locaUy a bed of gypsum and anhydrite at the base of the 
St. Bees Shales, which pass up rather vaguely into the St. Bees Sand- 
stone. This is fairly thick in the Eden valley, perhaps 1,500 feet at the 
north end : it is a red micaceous sandstone, thus differing from the 
Penrith Sandstone below, which like most wind-blown sands conta^ 
no mica. Here the highest bed seen is the Kirklinton sandstone, anolher 
red formation. West of Carlisle this is succeeded by the Stanwix 


reality more than half 


Trias 

Permian 
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shales. No Ehaetic has been seen, though a smaU patch of Lias is 

known to exist. -r* i v - ^ 

In the West Cumberland coal district, the New Eed begim with a 

Brockram followed by grey beds, a thin inconstant Magnesian Lime- 
stone and then more Brockram. At Seascale the St Bees be^ were 
found in a bore to be 2,(XK) feet thick and the Kirklmton above is 
equally thick. It seems clear from this neighbourhood that Brocfaams 
may develop at any horizon and should be regarded as a facies and not 

a definite stratigraphical unit. 

Near Ingleton and Clitheroe there are two small patches of New Ked 
rocks, but a more important development of the lower part of the 
system is found near Manchester. This may be divided into the Colly- 
hurst Sandstone below and the Manchester Marls above. The lower 
division varies in thickness in different places up to 800 feet, but is 
sometimes absent. It varies in thickness on opposite sides of some 
of the big faults of the coalfield, showing that these were moving in 
New Eed times. The Manchester Marls are red or variegated and 
contain a few fossils, enough to fix their age. Still higher is a thin band 
of unfossiliferous Magnesian Limestone, so the succession shows a 
resemblance to the Eden valley. 

The upper part of the system has a wide extension in south Lan- 
cashire, but is largely hidden by drift. It seems to be chiefly Keuper 
Marls, and there is an important bed of rock-salt near Fleetwood. 

The fauna of the inland sea facies of the lower New Eed System 
is of a special type owing to unfavourable conditions : most of the 
species are survivals from the Carboniferous, but the corals, echino- 
derms and cephalopoda had almost disappeared. No trilobites are 
known in Britain, but one or two species have been found abroad. 
Several genera of brachiopods, lamellibranchs and gastropods still 
lived on, though with few species. The brachiopods Productus hor- 
ridus and Spirifer dlatus, and the lamellibranchs Schizodus schloOieimi 
and S. obscurus are among the best known and gastropods such as 
Turbo heltcinus are often abundant. Polyzoa (Bryzoa) sometimes 
form the greater part of the limestone bands ; Fenestella retiformis, is a 
characteristic species. Fish are rather abundant, especially in the 
Marl Slate, such as Platusomus and Palaeoniscus. 


Scotland 

In Ayrshire, Dumfriesshire, on the shores of Loch Eyan in Wigtown- 
shire, and in the isle of Arran, a series of red sandstones, breccias and 
conglomerates lies unconformably upon the older rocks. No fossils 
have been found in them, and their age is still uncertain. They have 
been referred sometimes to the Permian, sometimes to the Trias. In 
their general character they resemble the breccias of the Midlands and 
of Devonshire, and were evidently formed under mmiUr conditions. 
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In Ayrshire the series rests nnconformably upon the Goal Measures. 
At the base are contemporaneous lavas and tuEEs, and with these ue 
associated numerous volcanic rocks which pierce the Goal Measures. 
Mamy of ilie volcanic rods of Fifeshire probably belong to the aame 
period. 

Small patches of undoubted Trias occur in the Western Idands and 
upon the Western Goast ; but by far the most interesting of the Scottish 
Triassic rocks are the Elgin sandstones, which are found on the Elgin 
coast near Ijossiemouth. They lie nnconformably upon the Old Red 
Sandstone, and have yielded a remarkable series of reptilian remains, 
including Dicynodonts (e.g. Gordonia and Geikia), Rhynchocephalia 
{TelerjteUm and Hyperodapedan), and crocodiles (e.g. Stagonolepis and 
Omithosuchus). 


IrBIiAKB 

In Ireland New Red rocks are found only in the north-east. The 
largest area is that of Belfast Lough, extending up the valley of the 
Lagan, and there are outcrops at intervals round the edges of the great 
ba^tic plateau of Antrim. They consist of red and brown sandstones 
and marls, with gypsum and rock-salt, which has been extensively 
worked at GairicMergus. 


The Rhaetio Series 

As before mentioned the Rhaetic Series difEeis markedly from all 
the other divisions of the New Red system. It mark s the end in 
Britain of ihe continental period and the oncoming of the great m a ri n e 
transgression of the Lower Jurassic. By the end of Eeuper tunes 
England had been worn down to a peneplain and the sea must have 
ovCTflowed this suddenly and uniformly, so '&at the Rhaetic Series is 
curiously uniform over its whole outcrop, so far as it is seen, ftom 
Devonshire to Yorkshire. The fauna is dehnitely marine and is cle^ly 
of Jurassic type, the Tnain difference being in the absence of ammonites, 
which had not yet arrived in this region, though they had long been 
abundant in central Europe, especially in Tirol (see p. 381), where the 
Rhaetic beds reach a very great thickness and form a large part of the 

Dolomites. j 

The Rhaetic Series is best seen on the coast close to the boundai^ 

between Devon and Dorset, near Lyme Regis, and in Ae Severn 

estuary, especially at Penarth, near Gardiff, whence it has been caUed 

the Penaiiii Series. 

In Devon the coast section shows — 

25 feet 

18 « 

. 30 „ 


White lias 
Black Shale 
Gr^ Marls 




the rhaetic series 

The Grey Marls, which are passage beds, are eijer green cream- 
coloured ol black and show a transition from the Keuper : they are 
perhaps really only a bleached form of the top beds of the Keuper^ 
ITle Black Shales contain Avidia contorta, Cardtum rh^ticum and 
other marine forms. At the base is a bone bed with fish remai _ 
etc., which doubtless marks the sudden incursion of the sea. At the 
base of the White Lias is a bed of ‘ Landscape Stone or ^otham 
Marble such as is to be seen in all museums, about 9 mches thick, wWe 
the rest of it is a white limestone with marine fo.ssils. The older 
writers, who gave the name ‘ White Lias ’ showed a true appreciation 

of its real affinity to the Jurassic. 

At Penarth the sequence is thinner, simpler and more clear. 1 he 

succession is, Avicula Shales 20 feet and White Lias 11 feet. The 

shales are separated from the Keuper by a sharp plane of erosion with 

a bone bed about an inch thick, as a rule, thicker m occasional pockets. 

This contains fish scales and teeth and coprolites. This marks the 

destruction of fish life consequent on the sudden incursion of the sea. 

There are other bone beds higher in the series. Lithologically the rocks 

above are like those on the Devon coast, but the whole changes a good 

deal, becoming more calcareous, when followed westward.s. The 

RhaUic is also well seen at Aust Cliff and other localities on the Glouces- 

tershire side of the Severn. 

Throughout the Midlands exposures are poor as a rule and it is not 
necessary to give details, but it is known from bores that the series 
extends with much the same characters as far as the mouth of the 
Tees, though it is not seen on the coast ; the New Red-Lias junction 
is there below sea-level, being buried under a great thickness of drift. 

Grey shales with Rhaetic fossils are known near Belfast, and Rhaetic 
fossils have been found in large blocks of rock engulfed in a volcanic 

neck in Arran* 



CHAPTER XXn 

THE JURASSIC SYSTEM 


The Jurassic beds of England (Fig. 117) form an almost continuous 
belt stretching from the coast of Yorkshire south of the Tees to the 

Regis and Weymouth. The breadth of the 
belt varies considerably. It is widest towards the middle, where it 
spreads from the neighbourhood of Leicester to King's Lynn in Norfolk ; 
but in this region it is 
Fens. It is narrowest in South Yorkshire, where, indeed, for a short 
distance it is completely overlapped by the Cretaceous beds. 

Near the Bristol Channel there are many patches now cut off from 
the main band. At a greater distance are the outhers of Lias on the 
border of Cheshire and in Cximberland near Carlisle. 

That, originally, the Jurassic deposits had a very much wider 
extension is shown by the occurrence of small patches in the north-east 
of Ireland, in the Hebrides, and upon the western and eastern coasts 
of northern Scotland. 


partly covered by the allu^dal deposits of the 


Dorset coast about Lyme 


Lithologically, the system consists chiefly of clays and limestones. 
Most of these are marine in origin, but some are deltaic, estuarine or 
fluviatile, and occasionally there are even remains of terrestrial soils. 
Some of the subdivisions pass almost unaltered throughout the length 


of England, but others show considerable variations. 

The general character of the changes will be most readily understood 
if we take the southern development as a type. Here the system 
consists of an alternating series of clays and limestones (Fig. 118). 
The divisions which in the south consist of clay, remain clay throughout 
the whole of England ; those which are calcareous in the south, change 
their character as they are traced towards the north. The changes are 
shown in the following table, in which, it must be understood, only the 
general character of the deposits is broadly indicated : 

I ^ 

t 

South of Encland. Middle of England. Sorth of England. 


Piirbeckian \ 
PortlandianJ 
Kimmeridgian . 
Corallian . 
Oxfordian . 
Bathonianl Lower 
Bajocian J Oo 
lA&s . . • • 


Oolites. 


limestone 

clay 

limestone 

clav 

limestone 

clav 


absent 

clay 

clay 

clay 

limestone 

sands 

clay 


absent 

clay 

limestone 

clay 

sands 

clay 
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Fio. 117. — Thb Jubassio System. 


OLOUOBSTEB SWINDON 
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THE JDRASSIC SYSTEM 


After various changes during the last hundred years, which need 
liscussed here, the J urassic System is now generally subdivided as ] 
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Middle TBathonian 
Jurassic [Bajociazu 


Lower 
Jurassic 


Lias. 


Upper 
Jurassic 


’beckian. 
Portlandian. 

KimTn<>rid glan^ 

Corallian. 

Oxfordian* 


If the maxiTriUTTi known thicknesses of the 
different subdivisions are added together the 
total comes to several thousand feet, but 
owing to great local variations such a pro- 
ceeding is of no value, since the thick or i^hin 
developments of the various divisions do not 
all come in the same place, and it is impos- 
sible to say that the whole system is thickest 
or thinnest anywhere. Moreover, in several 
subdivisions local unconformities and non- 
sequences are common, owing to minor but 
significant earth-movements, which were 
largely responsible for the complicated strati- 
graphy of this system. 

The influence of the plateau of ancient 
rocks under south-eastern England on Mes- 
ozoic sedimentation will be discussed in the 
chapter on the Cretaceous system, to avoid 
unnecessary repetition. 

Fauna and Flora. — Since the system con- 
sists chiefly of marine deposits, the greater 
number of the fossils are marine, but deltaic 
and terrestrial forms occur. The period has 
been called ‘ the Age of Cycads,’ ‘ the Age 
of Ammonites,’ and ‘ the Age of Reptiles/ 
according to the point of view of the writer ; 
and these three names indicate the most 
striking features of the fauna and flora. 

Plants are found at several horizons, and 
especially in the deltaic and terrestrial 
deposits. The vegetation is becoming i 
nearly related to modem types. Cycads 
were the dominant group, e.g. Williamsania^ 
Cycadeoidea^ Otozamites. Equisetaleans and 
Ferns were well represented : Ginkgoaleaus 
were conspicuous, such as Baiera and Gtnk-^ 
goiles, and so were the CJonifers, including 


ore 
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Araucarites and Sequoiiles. The Pteridosperms include such genera 
as Thinnfeldta. Of especial interest are the Caytoniales, believed to 

be primitive Angiosperms. 

Corals are abimdant in the limestones, .but rare in the clays. The 
rugose corals of the Palaeozoic period have disappeared, and in their 
place are aporose and perforate types. Amongst the common genera 
are Montlivaliia, Isastrea, Thecosmilia and Thamnastraea. 

Of the Echinoderma the crinoids are relatively much less abundant 
than in the Palaeozoic rocks, while the echinoids have become far more 
important. The crinoids include PerUacrinus and Apiocrinus. The 
echinoids, which occur chiefly in the limestones, include Cidaris, 
Hemicidaris, Acrosalenia, Nucl^lites (= Echinobrissus), Holectypus and 
Pygaster. 

Brachiopods are still common, but nevertheless they no longer 
preponderate as in the Palaeozoic era. The period is characterised by 
the large number of species and individuals belonging to the genera 
TerebrcUtda, Magellania and Rhynchonella. 

Of the MoUusca, lameUibranchs, gastropods and cephalopods are all 
abundant. The most striking feature of the period is the great develop- 
ment of the ammonites, which occur both in the clays and in the lime- 
stones. So abundant and so widespread are they, and so varied in 
form, that they serve to divide the system into zones which can be 
recognised over a large part of the globe. Belemnites also appear, and 
attain their maximum in this period. They are found chiefly in the 
clays. 

So far as vertebrates are concerned, the period was certainly the age 
of reptiles. They played the do min ant part in the sea (Ichthyopterygia, 
Sanropterygia), on the land (Dinosauria) and in the air (Pterosanria). 
The earliest known birds occur in the Jurassic system, two skeletons 
having been found at Solenhofen, in Germany. They are known as 
Archaeopteryx. The tail was composed of a number of separate 
vertebrae, with a pair of feathers to each. Mammalia are found in 
England in the Stonesfield Slate (Bathonian) and in the Purbeck beds. 
Most of the forms appear to have been marsupials, but some probably 
belong to a more primitive group (Prototheria). 


LOWER JURASSIC 

The Lias 

The Lias is essentially an argillaceous formation. It consists chiefly 
of grey or blue-grey clays or shales, which give rise to some of the 
richest pasture-lands of England. Occasionally the clays are sandy j 
more often they are calcareous or marly. Beds of limestone are some- 
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tunes abundant, especially in the lower part of the series ; but the 

Li^sic hmestones are quite unlike the limestones of the Carboniferous 

and SUunan systems. They are not coral-reefs, nor are they often 

shell-bai^- Most of the bands, indeed, are only indirectly of organic 

ongm They consist largely of detrital material, which seems to 

have been derived from the denudation of pre-existing limestones. 

They were, in fact, calcareous muds laid down near the shores of an 

old land in which the Palaeozoic limestones were prominently exposed. 

In consequence of this mode of formation, the Liassic limestones are 

^dom pure. They are almost always argillaceous or ferruginous. 

They seem, moreover, to have been deposited in shallower water 

than the clays. The summits of the Mendip Hills rose as islands 

above the Liassic sea, and near the Mendip ridge the limestones 

thicken at the expense of the clays. The fossils also indicate the 

neighbourhood of land. Several bands contain remains of winged 

insects in such abundance that they are locaUy known as ‘ insect 
limestones.’ 

In some districts the Lias includes valuable beds of iron-ore j a mixture 
of the clays and limestones makes good cement ; and in places there are 
seams of lignite or masses of jet. Pyrite is often abundant, and the 
shales may then serve as a source of alum. 

Although the sands and limestones appear to indicate the neigh- 
bourhood of land, the whole of the Lias was laid down beneath the 
sea. The insects found in certain beds are associated with ammonites 
and other shells, and everywhere the fauna of the Lias is distinctly 
marine. But, even in the limestones, it was the fauna of a muddy 
sea. 


Corals, echinoids and polyzoa are rare. A few genera of crinoids, 
however, such as Pentacrinus and Exlracrinus, are locally abundant. 
Brachiopods are common, Spiriferxna tealcoUi and RhynchoneQa tetm- 
hedra being two of the characteristic species. Gastropods are not 
abundant, and by far the most prominent of the MoUusca are the 
lamelbbranchs and ammonites. The lamellibranchs include Gryjdioea 
arcuaia (perhaps the most common of all the fossils), Hippopodium 
ponderosum, Lima gigantea and Nuculana ovum. The ammonites are 
used as zone-fossils, and the names of the principal species will be 
found in the list of zones given below. The insects have already been 
referred to. They include representatives of several of the living orders, 
such as Orthoptera, Diptera, Neuroptera, (ktleoptera and Hemiptera. 
Many genera of fish occur ; but the most remarkable of the verte- 
brates are the reptiles. Amongst these are the large saurians, such as 
Ickthyowurus and Plesiosaurus, which lived in the sea ; and the flying 
Pterc^actyls, such as Dimorphodon . Plants are not very common ; 
but they oocur in several localities. Cycads are the predominant 
group. 
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The Lias is divided into a number of ammonite zones as follows 


Upper Lias. 


Lxftoceras }urense. 
Hildoceras bifrons, 
Harpoceras falcifer. 
Daciylioceras tenuicostatum* 


Lower Lias 


Middle Lias. 


Paltopleuroceras spinatum 
Amaltheus margaritatus. 


Prodactijlioc^ras dnvoci. 
Tragophyllocera-s ibex. 
Uptonui jame-soni. 
Erhioceras rarieostatum. 
Oxfjnoticeras orynotum. 
Asteroceras obtu.^um. 
Arnioreras s^micostatum 
Coroniceras buck'Uindi. 
Scamnoceras angidatum. 
Psiloreras planorbe. 


These zones are subdivided into innumerable sub-zones by specialists, 
but nearly all authorities give a different list, so no good purpose would 

be served by enumerating them here. 

Lithologically the general character of the Lias remains tnore or less 
constant from Dorsetshire to Yorkshire, but there are considerable local 
variations in thickness, especially in the south-west, as w'ill be noted 
later. 

South of Elngland. — In the south of England the succession is as 
follows : 


Upper Lias. Clays or shales, becoming sandy towards the top, and with 
a pale-coloured argillaceous limestone at the base. 

Middle Lias. Micaceous sandy clays with a fenruginous limestone, the 
‘ Marlstone,’ at the top. 

Lower Lias. Grey marls and cla3'3, with bands of limestone. 


Generally the limestones predominate at the base of the series, and 
the Lower Lias may often be divided into a calcareous division below 
and an argillaceous division above ; but the development of the lime- 
stones is irregular, and no definite boundary can be drawn between 
the two divisions. 

The Middle Lias is less calcareous and more sandy ; but the Marl- 
stone at the top, though thin, is very persistent. The clays and sands 
belong generally to the margaritatus zone, the Marlstone to the spinatu}t\ 
zone. 

The limestone at the base of the Upper Lias contains remains oi 
reptiles, fish, crustaceans and insects, together wdth marine fossils 
This is followed by clays and shales, which become sandy towards the 
top ; and frequently there is a considerable thickness of sands betweet 
the Upper Lias Clays and the limestones of the Inferior Oolite. Bui 
the horizon at w’hich the sands begin is variable, and their upward limii 
is inconstant. In some places the highest zones of the Lias consisi 
of clay. In other cases the sands have been removed hy denudatior 
before the deposition of the succeeding series. In the neighbourhooc 
of the Mendip Hills and in other places the Upper Lias is reduced to £ 
very few feet. 
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Midlan^. In the Midlands the same general succession can be 

r^gni^. Lower Lias consists chiefly of limestones below and 

clays above, yiel^g much material suitable for cement making. The 

Middle Lias consists of sands and clays, capped by the Marlstone, in 

many plac^ a sheUy limestone, and in Oxfordshire (Banbury) and in 

Leicestershire a valuable iron-ore. The Upper Lias commonly begins 

with an insect limestone, and this is followed by clays and shales ; 

but the shales no longer pass upwards into sands. The junction with 

the Inferior Oolite is sharply defined, and in places presents evidence 
of erosion. 

Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. — Towards the north certain lithological 
changes occur. As far as Market Weighton there is a considerable 
development of argillaceous limestones at the base ; but in the north 
of Yor kshir e the whole of the l/ower laas consists principally of shales 
with thin bands of shelly limestone. 

But the most remarkable feature in the northern area is the presence 
of beds of iron-ore, sideritic or chamositic oolites, which have given rise 
to industrial developments of the highest importance in North Lincoln- 
shire and Cleveland. For an account of the origin and character of 
the Jurassic iron-ores in general see Chapter TX 

The iron-ore of Frodingham, in Lincolnshire, lies in the Iiower Lias, 
and consists of rather thin-bedded alternations of limonite-oolite and 
ferruginous limestone. 

It is, however, in the Middle Lias of North Yorkshire that the 
development of iron-ore is greatest. There the Middle Lias may be 
divided into a Sandy Series below and an Ironstone Series above. 
The Sandy Series includes the lower part of the m/irgartUUtis zone, and 
extends downwards into the Lower Lias. It consists of alternations of 
hard sandy shales and thin, micaceous, calcareous and ferruginous sand- 
stones. The Ironstone Series includes the upper part of the margaritatus 
zone and the whole of the spincUum zone, and consists of numerous 
alternations of shale and ironstone. It is &om these beds that the 
greater part of the Cleveland iron-ore is obtained. The principal band 
of ironstone is the Cleveland Main Seam, which contains PdUopl^roceras 
spinatum and appears to be the equivalent of the Marlstone. Other 
seams have also been worked. In general the ironstone bands are 
thickest and most important towards the north-west, while towards 
the south and east they split and gradually die out. 

The Upper Lias of Yorkshire consists almost entirely of micaceous 
shales, with occasional thin hard bands which may be calcareous, 
ferruginous, or sandy. Near Whitby it may be divided lithologically 


Alum Shales. 

Jet Rock Series. 
Grey Shales. 
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The jurense zone has not been found except for a naile on the coast 
between Blea Wyke and Peak and more extensively in some of the 
western interior dales. 

The jet of the falcifer zone occurs as isolated lumps, and is very 
irregular in distribution. Its origin and nature are described in 
Chapter IX. 

The Alum Shales are grey crumbly shales with much disseminated 
pyrite, which causes a yellow incrustation on the weathered fragments. 
Tliese shales were formerly extensively used for the manufacture of 
alum, but the industry is now extinct in this district. 

Scotland. — That the Lias sea extended into Scotland is shown by 
the occurrence of Liassic deposits, in part marine, in the Hebrides, 
and upon both the west and east coasts of the mainland — upon the 
eastern coast as far north as Dunrobin Castle in Sutherland. But 


there are clear indications that these deposits were laid down near the 
margin of the ancient sea. Upon both coasts the lowest beds are 
littoral in origin, consisting largely of sands and conglomerates. The 
upper part of the Lower Lias, on the other hand, and both the Middle 
and the Upper Lias, do not differ greatly from the corresponding beds 
in England. 

In the west of Scotland the Mesozoic rocks owe their preservation 
in part to faulting, but chiefly to the protection afforded by the great 
lava-flows of the Tertiary era. They are exposed, therefore, only where 
the overlying basalts have been removed by denudation, and continuous 
sections are rare. The finest is that upon the east coast of the island 
of Raasay, where there is a thick bed of oolitic iron-ore. 

On the East Coast the Lower Lias is found at Dimrobin Castle, in 
Sutherland. The lowest beds are sandstones, shales and beds ‘of coal, 
and are evidently of deltaic origin. These are followed by sandstones, 
limestones and clays with a marine fauna. 

The Middle Lias has not been found in situ, but boulders with Middle 
Lias fossils are so abundant in the glacial 
source can hardly have been far away. 

Ireland. — ^In Ireland, as in the Western Isles, the Lias owes its 
preservation to the outflows of Tertiary lava which overspread the 
north-eastern part of the country. It is accordingly only around the 
margin of the Antrim plateau that any deposits of this period are found. 
They consist of shales, clays, and limestones, with typical Lower Lias 
fossils. No trace of the Middle or 
even the higher zones of the Lower 


Upper Lias has been found, 
Lias are not seen. 


clays of Elgin that their 
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The Lower Oolites 

In the south of England the Lias is succeeded by a series of limestones, 
with some clays and sands, which are conveniently known by the old- 
fashioned name of Lower Oolites, They are commonly divided into 
two series, Bajocian (from Bayeux in Normandy) below and Bathonian 
(from Bath) above. Some authors subdivide these groups again, 
co nfinin g the names just given to parts only of the respective divisions, 

but over a large part of England all these dividing Un^s are difficult to 
recognise. 

The boundary between the Lias and the Lower Oolites varies much 
in character : in some places there appears to be conformity, but in 
others there is evidence of uplift and considerable erosion between the 
two periods of deposition. 

Although consisting largely in the south of calcareous rocks, the 
Lower Oolites are shallow-water deposits. The limestones are usuaUy 
oolitic or pisolitic, and as a rule they are conspicuously current-bedded. 
The sands, too, are generally false-bedded, and it is only the occasional 
beds of clay that appear to have been laid down in tranquil waters. 
Everywhere in the south of England the deposits are marine, but they 
were formed in a shallow sea disturbed by changing currents. Owing 
to the fluctuations of these currents the individual beds are somewhat 
inconstant, and frequently there are gaps in the succession. In some 
cases the gaps may be due simply to absence of deposition, but some- 
times a temporary increase in the strength of the currents has resulted 
in the removal of a part of the material already laid down. 

Traced northwards along the Jurassic outcrop the beds lose their 
calcareous character and the limestones are replaced by sands. The 
sands at the base are usually marine, but in Northamptonshire and 
Rutland fresh-water deposits appear above them, and the change of 
facies becomes more and more pronounced towards the north. The 
changes are very complex, and are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 119. 
In accordance with the lithological variation there is a correspond- 
ing change in the fossils, and thus it is impossible to distinguish 
in the north of England all the minor subdivisions recognised in the 
south. 

In the south, where calcareous beds predominate, ammonites, 
gastropods, lamellibranchs, brachiopods and echinoids are abundant. 
Corals and polyzoa are plentiful in some beds, and many sponges have 
been obtained. On the other hand, plants, crustaceans, insects and 
vertebrates are rare except in the Stonesfield Slate. In this deposit, 
however, a reAiarkable fauna has been discovered, including mammals 
{Amphilestes, Phascolotherium, etc.), omithosaurs and other reptiles, fish. 
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South oi England: a. Midford Sands (belonging in part to the Lias); 6, Inferior Oolite; c, Fuller's Earth; d, Great Oolite; 
€, Fovest Marble ; /, Cornbrash, 

Lincolnshire: g, Northampton Sands and Lower Estuarine Series; A, Lincolnshire Limestone; i\ Lpper Estuarine Series, Great 
Oolite Limestone, Great Oolite Clay ; /, Combrash. 
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crustaceans, insects, marine moUusca, etc,, together with remains of 
plants. 

In the north of England there are occasional bands with marine 
fossils : but the deltaic beds themselves contain chiefly plants and 
fresh-water shells. The common genera are the ferns, or fem-like forms, 
CladopMehis, Todites, Coniapteris, Laccopteris, etc., and the cycads] 
TFi7Zm»?i.son2a and Otozamites. 

In the south of England the Lower Oolites may be divided into a 
number of zones by means of the ammonites, but it is impossible to 
carry these zones into the north. 

The South-western District — The south-western district includes 
Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Gloucestershire and a part of Oxfordshire. 

In spite of local variations, the following subdivisions may generally 
be recognised : , 


Great Oolite Series . 
Inferior Oolite Series 


f Combrasli. 

Forest Marble and Bradford Clay. 

Great Oolite, with the Stonesfield Slate. 
Fuller’s Farth. 


r Inferior Oolite. 

[Midford sands (in part). 


Lithologically the Inferior Oolite series may be subdivided into the 
Midford Sands below and the Inferior Oolite Limestone above. But 
the sands between the Limestone and the clays of the Upper Lias are 
not everywhere at the same horizon, and there is thus considerable 
difficult in drawing the line between the Lias and the Lower Oolites. 
Usually the line is taken at the top of the Liassic jurense zone, and in 
that case most of the sands belong to the Lias, but in Dorsetshire they 
extend upwards into the Inferior Oolite, whilst in the Cotswolds * 
this series is calcareous to its base. 

An interesting feature of the Inferior Oolite is the occurrence in 
Gloucestershire of a local unconformity towards the top of the series : 
the highest di\dsion transgresses right across all the lower zones on to 
the Lias and Rhaetic and finally in Somerset on to the Carboniferous 
Limestone of the Mendips. 

The Great Oolite series also consists chiefly of oolitic lime- 
stones, but there are considerable local variations in its development, 

The lowest member of the series is the Fullers Earth. It is a marly 
clay, blue, grey or yellowish in colour, but only the upper part yiel^ 
the fuller’s earth of commerce. The middle is often an earthy limestone, 
which is locally called the Fuller’s Earth Rock. Amongst the char- 
acteristic fossils are Teloceras subcontractum and Ostrea acuminata. In 
Dorsetshire the Fuller's Earth is about 150 feet thick, but north and 
north-east of Bath it diminishes in thickness, and in Oxfordshire it 
becomes scarcely separable from the Stonesfield Slate. 

The Great Oolite Limestone, or Great Oolite proper, consists of shelly 
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limestones or ‘rags,’ and fine oolites or freestones, with occasional 
layers of sandy marl. It attains a considerable thickness in Gloucester- 
shire, where it yields the well-known Bath stone ; but in Dorsetshire 
it becomes extremely t hin or altogether dies out. As the Fuller’s 
Earth thickens in this direction, it has been suggested that the two 
formations may be in part contemporaneous ; but it is probable that 
the absence of the Great Oolite in the south is due in part to erosion. 

The lower part of the Great Oolite is in general more sandy and 
flaggy than the upper, and it is to this part, where the flaggy structure 
is well developed, that the name of Stonesfield Slate has been applied. 
The most remarkable feature of the Stonesfield Slate is that it has 
yielded remains of mamm alia, reptiles, fish, insects and plants, as well 
as the usual marine fossils of the Great Oolite. 

Amongst the common fossils of the Great Oolite are Terebratula 
maxillata and Acrosalenia hemicidar aides. 

The Forest Marble, together with the Bradford Clay, is a very 
variable series. It consists of shelly oolitic limestones, thin flaggy 
limestones, clays and shales, with, in some places, beds of sand. Near 
Bradford-on-Avon and other places the lower beds are clay with an 
abundance of fossils, and form the so-called Bradford Clay ; but the 
Bradford Clay is no more than a local facies of the Forest Marble. 

In Gloucestershire the Forest Marble rests upon the Great Oolite, 
but south of the Mendips it overlaps that formation and lies directly 
on the Fuller’s Earth. The common fossils of this subdivision are 
Magellania digona, Rhynchonella varians, Terebratula coarctata and 
T. maxillata. Apiocrinus parkinsoni is abundant in the Bradford Clay, 
but it grew upon the Great Oolite, and apparently was killed by the 
incursion of the muds which now form the Bradford Clay. 

The Combrash is the most uniform of all the subdivisions, and the 


only one which stretches almost unaltered along the length of England. 
Everywhere it consists of tough irregular layers of earthy and shelly 
limestone, and where it is exposed in quarries it usually presents a 
very rubbly appearance. There is an absence of the marked false- 
bedding so conspicuous in the beds below, and it was evidently deposited 
in more tranquil waters. Its thickness is generally from 10 to 25 feet. 
Clydoniceras discus, Terebratula intermedia and Magellania lagenalis are 
amongst the characteristic fossils. 


Central District. — The Central District may be taken to extend from 
Oxfordshire to the north of Lincolnshire. 

From Dorsetshire to the north of Gloucestershire the outcrop of the 
Lower Oolites runs from south to north ; but here the direction changes, 
and through Oxfordshire the trend is more nearly from west to east. 
With the alteration in direction there begins a change in the nature of 
the deposits. Towards Fawler, in Oxfordshire, the whole series rapidly 
decreases in thickness, and the lower members of the Inferior Oolite 
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are completely overlapped. Beyond Fawler the lower beds reappear; 
but their character is altered. At the base are brown ferruginous sands 
and calcareous sandstones. At first very thin, these sandv beds 
thicken towards the north-east, and are known as the Northampton 
Sand. 

As the Northampton Sand develops at the base of the Inferior Oolite, 
the rest of that series is replaced by lighter coloured sands with plant- 
remains. These are known as the Lower Estuarine series. 

A similar change takes place in the lower part of the Great Oolite 
series, and the general result of all these changes is that from Northamp- 
tonshire to Lincolnshire the Lower Oolites may be divided as follows : 

Cornbrash. 

Great Oolite Clay. 

Great Oolite Limestone. 

L'pper Estuarine Series. 

Lincolnshire Limestone with the CoUvweston Slate. 

Lower Estuarine Series. 

Northampton Sand. 

There are, however, local gaps in the succession, and it is very 
doubtful whether any of these beds are really of estuarine origin. 
They are probably deltaic, as in Yorkshire. 

The Northampton Sand includes beds of hard calcareous sandstone, 
ironstone and occasional sandy oolitic limestones. The thickness is 
variable, but probably never exceeds forty feet. Fossils are not often 
abundant. They are mostly marine forms, and amongst them are 
Lytoceras jurensey Lioceras opaliyium, and Liidicigia murchi^oiiae. 
Apparently, therefore, the series is in part of Liassic age, but in general 
it rests upon an eroded surface of the Lias Clay. Economically the 
Northampton Sand is important on account of valuable beds of iron-ore, 
now the basis of a most important industry. 

The Lower Estuarine Series consists of white, brown and grey sands, 
with inconstant beds of clay. Remains of plants occur, but other 
fossils are rare. 

In North Oxfordshire and a large part of Northamptonshire these 
beds are followed directly by the Upper Estuarine Series. The junction 
is there eroded, and there is often a distinct xinconformity between 
the two series. North of the WeLland, however, a thick mass of lime- 
stones intervenes and the unconformity disappears. This is the 
Lincolnshire Limestone, which has yielded the famous Barnack and 
Ketton building stones. The Collyweston Slate is merely the name 
applied to beds of flaggy sandy limestone at its base. 

The Upper Estuarine Series consists of blue, purple, white and 
variegated clays, more or less sandy, with occasional irregular layers 
of limestone. They contain chiefly plant remains and fresh-water 
shells such as Cyrena and Vnio ; but marine fossils are also found. 
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The Greai Oolite Limestone and Great Oolite Oay are both marine 
deposits, and probably represent the Forest Marble and a part of the 

Great Oolite of the south-western district. 

The Cornbrash presents the same general characters as in the 

south. 

Yorkshire. — In the north of the county the equivalent of most of 
the Lower Oolites has long been known by the unfortunate name of 
the * Estuarine Series.* It shows no characteristics of true estuarine 
strata and in fact consists of typical delta deposits, a m i n iature coal- 
field, sandstones and shales with thin coals, seat-earths, marine bands 
and washouts. It is believed that the transition from, the Lias is 
nowhere complete, at least some part of the jurense zone being always 
absent, while in many places the gap is much greater, indicating a 
considerable amount of uplift and erosion. However, the Dogger in 
the broadest sense is always marine, as is also the Combr^h at the top. 

The £resh-water deposits are divided into three series by two inter- 
calated marine bands, and there is a third, the Ellerbeck Bed, discovered 
after the nomenclature had become standardised, in the middle of the 
lower series. The succession is as follows : 


Cornbrash. 

Upper Estuarine Series. 
Scarborough Limestone. 
Middle Estuarine Series. 
Millepore Limestone. 
Lower Estuarine Series* 



The Dogger is a very variable formation. It includes beds of sand- 
stone, limestone and shale, and valuable bands of iron-ore, and it is 
often nodular or concretionary in structure. As the uppermost zone 
of the Lias is usually absent beneath the Dogger, there most be a 
certain amount of unconformity between the two series. But at Blea 
Wyke Point, near Ravenscar, below the Dogger proper, there is a series 
of sands with Lower Oolite fossils, passing downwards with one slight 
break into the jurense zone of the Upper Lias. Within a milA to the 
west the Blea Wyke beds have entirely disappeared, and the Dogger 
rests upon an eroded surface of the Lias. The disappearance of the 
Blea Wyke beds coincides with a considerable fault known as the Peak 
fault ; and it is believed that this fault has some relation to the deposi- 
tion of the beds. On the north-west side the sea-floor was raised 
within the reach of waves and currents, and erosion took place ; on 

the south-east side deposition was nearly continuous &om the Lias to 
the Oolites. 

The ‘ Estuarine * beds consist of irregular alternations of sandstone 
and shale, with thin se ams of coal and occasionally a little ironstone. 
The Lower series is the most arenacous of the three, and the Upper 
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the most ahaly. Plant remains are found in aU, but they are particularly 

abimdant and well preserved in the Middle series, while the Upper 

series is almost barren except towards its base. CladophUbis, Coniop- 

teris and Otozamites are the commonest genera in the Lower Estuarine 

series ; Cladophlebis, Laccopteris, and Nilssonia in the Middle Estuarine 
series. 

The Millepore Limestone on the coast is not a true limestone. It is 
a hard calcareous sandstone with ferruginous partings. Inland, how- 
ever, it is composed in part of oolitic limestone. It derives its name 
from the small polyzoan Entalophora {Mtllepara) straminea, which in 
some places crowds the surface of the beds. 

The Scarborough Limestone also includes httle real limestone, and 
consists chiefly of calcareous shales and sandstones and occasional 
coarse grits. It contains ammonites of Upper Bajocian age and it 
therefore apjp^ars that only the Upper Estuarine series and the Com- 
brash can be assigned to the Bathonian. 

The Combrash is a thin band of hard ferruginous limestone passing 
down into calcareous shale. It contains the characteristic Combrash 
fossils Magellania lagenalis, M. obovata, etc., but it is found only in 
North Yor kshir e. South of a line drawn west from Filey, the Upper 
Estuarine series is followed directly by the Oxfordian. 

Scotland. — Upon the western coast and in the Inner Hebrides the 
Lower Oolites are found in many places, from the Shiant Islands on 
the north to Ardnamurchan on the south. The best exposures are 
those in the islands of Baasay and Skye. 

The Inferior Oolite series consists chiefly of sandstones and shales, 
with a limestone made of comminuted shells at the top. Ferns and 
cycads occur, and some of the beds are probably estuarine ; but the 
greater part of the series contains marine fossils. 

The Great Oolite series, on the other hand, seems to be almost 
entirely a fresh-water deposit. It consists at the top and bottom of 
dark shales with thin bands of limestone, and in the middle a great 
mass of sandstones and grits. The shales and limestones contain 
fresh-water shells (e.g. Viviparus^ Cyrena) and ostracods {Cypris), but 
in the upper series there are beds completely made up of Ostrea hebridica. 
The sandstones have yielded little excepting remains of plants. Towards 
the base of the series numerous fish and reptilian remains have been 
found. 

On the eastern coast the Lower Oolites occur near Brora, in Suther- 
land, and there are one or two smaller patches in Elgin. They consist 
chiefly of sandstones and shales, with layers of limestone and some 
thin seams of coal. The fossils are mostly fresh-water shells, plants, 
and the teeth and scales of fish. But Ostrea is also common. Probably, 
like the s imil ar deposits on the western coast, they correspond with 
the Great Oolite series. 
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Thb Oxfordian Series 

The variable group just described is followed conformably by a 
much more uniform series known as the Oxfordian. It consists for 
the most part of bluish, greenish, or lead-coloured clay, which usually 
becomes brown or yellowish at the surface. Generally the lower part 
is more or less laminated and shaly. Calcareous bands and irregular 
lines of septaria occur, and, as in most of the great clay formations, 
there is often much pyrite and selenite. 

Towards the base of the clay there are inconstant beds of sand and 
calcareous sandstone, often with a more or less marked concretionary 
structure. In some areas these sandy beds become so prominent that 
they have received a special name, the Kellaways Rock, from a locality 
in Wiltshire. It is not developed in the Midlands, but in Yorkshire it is 
best seen. Hence the Oxfordian is divided lithologically into two groups. 

2. Oxford Clay. 

1. Kellaways Rock. 

But the development of the sandy deposits varies considerably, and 
accordingly the line between the Kellaways Rock and the Oxford Clay 
does not run along a constant horizon. 

The general uniformity of the Oxford Clay, the fineness of the material 
and the absence of false-bedding, indicate a deeper sea than that in 
which the Lower Oolites were deposited — a sea so deep or tranquil that 
the sediments lay beneath the limits of action of waves and currents. 

The fossils of the Oxfordian are naturally such as lived in a muddy 
sea. Corals and echinodenns are rare. Neither brachiopods nor 
gastropods are particularly common, although some species are occa- 
sionally found in abundance. It is the lamellibranchs, especially the 
oyster-like forms, and the cephalopoda, both ammonites and belemnites, 
that constitute the most characteristic part of the Oxfordian fauna. 
Gryfhaea dilatata is one of the commonest fossils in the upper beds, 
while G.MoboOa is found in the Kellaways Rock, Of the belemnites,’ 
B. otoeni is the most widely known species. The ammonites, as in the 
other clay formations of the Jurassic system, serv’e as zone-fossils. 
Macroro^ Crustacea are fairly common, but brachyurous forms are 
rare. Fish are not very abundant. Remains of reptiles, such as 
Megahsaurw, Ichthyosaurus, Pliosaurus, etc., are found. Fragments 
of plants are sometimes numerous, but the species are unrecognisable. 

PalarontologicaUy the Oxfordian may be divided into a number of 

ammonite zones, but they have not yet been traced across the country. 

In the south and centre of England the following broader divisions mav 
be recognised : ^ 

Clay. Creniceras rmggeri, Cardioceras praeeordatum. 

^ddle Oxford Clay. Quenstedtoceras lamberti, Prltoceras athkta. 

^wer Oxford Clay. Cosmocertu jason, Cosmoceras duncatU. 

KellawayB Rock. Sigaloceras callovienst^ 
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Owing to the general uniformity of the series, it is unnecessary to 
give any separate account of its development in different parts of 
England. Over most of the country it varies only in thickness and in 
the amount of arenaceous material at the base. 

In Yorkshire, however, the facies of the Kellaways Rock extends 
upwards to the horizon of the Middle Oxford Clay, and even the Upper 
Oxford Clay loses its typical character and becomes a grey sandy shale 
in which fossils are generally rare. The total thickness is considerably 
less than in the south, but the massive sandstones of the Kellaways 
facies give rise to some remarkable scenery in the hills for many miles 
west of Scarborough. 

The clay development in the Midlands is of very great industrial 
importance as a source of brick-clay, especially near Peterborough, and 
in Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire. 

Scotland. — In the islands of Skye and Eigg the Estuarine series, 
which is referred to the Great Oolite period, is followed by a mass of 
blue clays with subordinate bands of argillaceous limestone. They 
contain Quenstedtoceras lamberti and other fossils characteristic of the 
Oxford Clay. 

In Sutherland the Oxfordian series consists of black shales and 
sandy clays, with a calcareous sandstone at the base. The latter is 
evidently the Kellaways Rock, and contains the Kellaways fauna. 
The shales and clays above contain typical Oxfordian fossils. 

The C0RAX.LIAN Series 

The Corallian, like the Lower OoHtes, is a variable series, and exhibits 
two distinct facies. In the south of England and in Yorkshire it 
consists chiefly of calcareous rocks, while from Bedfordshire to Lincoln- 
shire it is almost entirely clay. 

The calcareous facies consists in general of shelly limestones, current- 
bedded oolites, masses of coral, together with occasional layers of sand 
or clay. Ripple-marks and worm-burrows are found in some of the 
sands, and lignite is not imcommon. Such deposits must have been 
formed in a shallow sea where the water was clear and free from mud. 
The argillaceous facies, on the other hand, consists of finer sediment 

It was probably laid down in deeper but 

more muddy water. 

In the calcareous beds corals, echinoderms, gastropods and lamelH- 
branchs are the most abundant forms. Ammonites and belemnites 
are also found. Brachiopods and polyzoa are comparatively rare. Of 
the corals, Isastrea explanata, Thecosmilia anymlaris and Thamyiastrea 
arachnoidea are the species most often found. Nucleoliies scutatus is 
the commonest of the echinoids ; Hemicidaris intermedia, Cidaris 
jiorigemma and Pygaster umbrella are also frequently met with. The 
gastropods include Nerinaeat Pseudomelania, etc. Trigonia clavellxUa 


and shows no false-bedding. 
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is one of the characteristic lamellibranchs. Amongst the principal 
ammonites are Cardtoceras cordtx^um and Perisphindes martelli. 

The argillaceous facies contains few corals or echinoderms. Lamelli* 
branchs, ammonites and belemnites are the characteristic fossils. The 
fauna is, to a large extent, a mixture of Oxfordian and Kimmeridgian 
forms, including, for example, the common Oxford Clay species 
Gryphaea dilatatay and the Kimmeridge Clay species Ostrea delioidea. 
But it includes also a certain number of the characteristic species of 
the calcareous Corallian. The commonest fossil is Ostrea discotdea^ 
Owing to the great variability of the deposits, the lithological sub- 
divisions are only of local value. After many changes the three 
following ammonite-zones are now generally recognised, but they cannot 

be traced everywhere and do not correspond exactly to lithological 
divisions : 

3. Pingsteadia anglica^ 

2. PeriephtTicies marteUu 
1. Cardiocerus cordalum. 

At one time O. cordatum was believed to be an Oxford Clay fossil : 
hence some confusion has arisen. 

Soilth'*'W6st6rii Districts In the south-west of England the Corallian 
consists of calcareous grits, rubbly, shelly and oolitic limestones, with 
[>ccssional beds of clav. They may be grouped as follows : 

a 


Upper Calcareous Grit and Upper 


Rag 
Rag and C 
Calcareous 


Upper Corallian* 
Lower Corallian. 


The deposite are very variable. Generally, however, the Lower 
Corallian insists of calcareous sandstone, forming the ‘ Lower Cal- 

yPP®*" Corallian consists chiefly of sheUy limestones 
(tte Coral lUg »), oohtic hmestones (the Coralline OoUte), and sometimes 
^ top be<k are arenaceous, forming an ‘ Upper Calcareous Grit.’ 

a considerable area in Wiltshire the upper beds have been con- 
TOrted mto an oolitic ironstone, which was worked for many years at 

Westbu^. At Wheatley, about five miles east of Oxford, the limestones 
somwhat suddenly disappear and the argillaceous facies begins. 

Central DlsWc^Prom the north-eastern part of Oxfordshire into 
Lmcolnshire the Corallian series is represented for the most part by 
cUy known as the Ampthill Clay. In some places, for example at 

R^, bnt It IS a diachronic facies^ieposit and not a true time-aone. 
hart Bhi^^ 
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The Ampthill Clay is darker in colour than the Oxford Clay, and 
contains more carbonaceous material It seems to represent only the 
Upper Corallian, and is slightly unconformable to the Oxford Clay. 

At Upware, about nine miles north of Cambridge, there is a small 
isolated mass of Coral Rag and Coralline Oolite similar to the cal- 
careous Corallian of the south of England, and containing a similar 
series of fossils. It represents a small coral reef, isolated in a muddy 
A small boring has shown that at the base there is a hard band 


of calcareous ferruginous oolite like the Elsworth Rock. 

Yorkshire. — In the southern part of Yorkshire the Corallian, if 
present at all, is of the argillaceous type ; but in North Yorkshire the 
calcareous facies is again developed, and indeed attains a greater 
thickness than in any other district in England. It forms a large part 
of the bills round the Vale of Pickering. 

The lithological subdi\’isions are : 

Upper Calcareous Grit 

Coral Rag and Upper Limestone }^Upi>er Corallian. 

Middle Calcareous Grit 

Lower Limestone 

Passage Beds .... !• Lower Coralliam. 

Lower Calcareous Grit 

Essentially it consists of three arenaceous series, the Lower, Middle 
and Upper Calcareous Grits, separated by beds of limestone. There 
are, however, considerable variations in the development and thickness 
of these subdivisions. 

Scotland. — ^No Jurassic deposits of later age than the Oxfordian 
series are found on the western side of Scotland. But on the eastern 
coast, in the Brora district, both the Corallian and the Kimm eridgian 
are present. The Corallian consists of limestones, clays and sandstones. 
Be^ with marine fossils occur, especially at the base and towards the 
top, but the main mass of the series is a white sandstone with bands of 
limite, and this is probably of estuarine origin. 


The Kimmeridgian Series 


The variable Corallian series is followed by the Kimmeridge Clay, or 
Kimmeridgian, one of the most constant and uniform formations in 
England. It is a dark grey or black shaly clay, which weathers brown 
upon its surface and often contains much selenite and pynte. As a 
rule it is distinguished from the Oxford Clay by its darker colour and 
more shaly structure ; also the layers of septaria are more frequent 
and more persistent. Occasionally the shales are highly bituminous 
and have been tried for oil, and sometimes there are bands of shaly 


limestone. 

From Dorset to the Yorkshire coast the sai 
are preserv’^ed, and only the thickness varies. 


II 


le lithological characters 
In the south of England 
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the Kimmeridge Clay is about 1,200 feet thick, in Oxfordshire abou1 
100 feet, in Cambridgeshire 140 feet and in Yorkshire 400 feet, but tht 


reduction in thickness in the ilidlands is pa 

In England the Kimmeridgian series was evidently deposited at a 
considerable distance from the shore. The sediment is always fine and 


rtly due to erosion. 


without admixture of coarse material. 


But in the north of Scotland 


sands and grits and shelly limestones predominate. 

Fossils are everywhere abundant. The dominant groups are those 
that flourish in a sea with a muddy bed. Corals and echinoderms are 
rare ; gastropods are not very common. A few species of brachiopods 
are abundant, but the principal fossils are lamellibranchs and ammonites. 
Aptychus (the operculum of ammonites) is very common. Numerous 
re main s of reptiles have been found, including Ichthyosaurus, Plesio- 
saurus, Pliosaurus, various Dinosaurs and other forms. Fish teeth, 
spines and scales are not uncommon. In spite of the carbonaceous 
character of some of the beds, plants are rare, except in Scotland. 

Owing to the general uniformity of the deposits no lithological sub- 
divisions can be traced, but a large number of zones have been estab- 
lished. 


Amongst the common and characteristic fossils of the lower part 
besides ammonites, are Ostrea deltoxdea, Astarte supracorallina and 
Rhynchonella inwnstans. In the upper part Orbiculoidea latissima is 
very abundant in some beds. Exogyra virgula is also very common, 
but it extends downwards into the lower division. 

On account of the overlap of the Cretaceous strata, the Kimmeridgian 

does not form so continuous a belt as the earlier series of the Jurassic 

system. In Bedfordshire, for example, the Cretaceous beds spread 
over it and pass on to the Oxford Clay. 

Scotland. The Kimmeridgian of the Brora district is an alternating 
series of sandstones, shales, limestones and grits. It is partly a marine 
and partly an estuarine deposit. Many of the Kimmeridrian 
ammomtes and other fossils have been found in it, and there is also 
an abundant flora, including ferns, cycads and conifers. 


The Portlaxdiah Series 

Urdike the preceding subdivisions of the Jurassic svstem, the Port- 

l^d beds have a very limited distribution, at least u^on the surface. 

his IS due, m the south of England, chiefly to the unconformable 

overlap of the Upper Cretaceous ; and beneath the surface the Portland 

Jenes may perhaps be continuous from Dorsetshire into Buckino^ham- 

ihire But from Bedfordshire to Yorkshire no Portia ndian beds are 

ound, and there is no evidence that they exist below the Cretaceous 
Jovenng. 

The roclp of this series are best displayed in the south of Dorsetshire 
ispeciaUy m the Isles of Portland and Purbeck. Further north they 
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are exposed at intervals alonpr the mar^n of the Cretaceous outcrop, 
where the Cretaceous escarpment has been cut sufficiently far back« 
This is the case in the Vale of Wardour ; the Vale of Pewsey near 
Devizes ; at Swindon ; and near Oxford and Aylesbury. But beyond 
Leighton Buzzard the series is unknown. 

Lithologically, the Portlandian consists chiefly of limestone and 
sands. It is a marine deposit, and fossils are abundant in the lime- 
stones, somewhat less common in the sands. Although calcareous rocks 
form so large a part of the series, neither corals nor echinoderms are 
particularly common. One species of coral, however, Isastrea oblouga, 
is occasionally found in considerable abundance, almost always in a 
sUicified condition. Brachiopods are rare. Gastropods, lamelli- 
branchs and ammonites, the latter of enormous size, are the principal 
fossils. In the limestones the shell has often been dissolved away, 
and only the mould and cast are left. Cerithium portlandicum, Trigonia 
qibhosa and Perisphinctes gigaiUeus are three of the commonest and 
best-known forms. 

In Dorsetshire the Portlandian falls naturally into two divisions, 


VIZ, : 


2. Portland Stone or Upper Portlandian 
1. Portland Sand or Lower Portlandian. 


The Portland Sand consists of yellow and greenish-grey sands with 
beds of loam and clay, and occasional layers of sandy or clayey lime- 
stone. 

The Portland Stone consists chiefly of limestone, which may be 
shelly, oolitic, compact or chalky, with occasional sandy beds. Layers 
and nodules of chert are common in some of the limestones. It is from 
this series that the famous Portland building-stone is obtained. 

In the Vale of Wardour the series retains the same general characters ; 
but in the exposures further north the upper di\dsion, as well as the 
lower, is composed chiefly of arenaceous deposits. At Swindon, for 
example, the limestones are comparatively thin, and the principal 
member of the Upper Portlandian is a mass of buff and white false- 
bedded sands with bands and lenticular layers of calcareous sandstone. 


The Purbeckiax Series 

In their distribution the Purbeck beds are closely connected with the 
Portlandian series. They are found in the south of Dorsetshire ; in the 
Vale of Wardour ; at Swindon, and in the neighbourhood of Oxford and 
Aylesbury. They do not appear in the Vale of Pewsey, but on the 
other hand they are exposed in the centre of the Wealden anticline, 

where the Portland beds do not reach the surface. 

In general, the series rests conformably upon the Portlandian and 

passes up without a break into the Wealden beds above. But at 
Swindon there is a distinct unconformity between the Portland and 
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the Purbeck beds. Locally, irregular and eroded junctions occur in 
the midst of the Purbeck series itself, but probably none of these indi- 
cate any considerable lapse of time. 

The Purbeck series consists chiefly of shales, marls and limestones. 
There are also occasional bands of dark loamy earth, which are known 
as Dirt-beds. By far the greater part of the series is of fresh or brackish 
water origin. The Dirt-beds contain tree-stumps and other terrestrial 
remains, and appear to be ancient soils. Only one band is definitely 
marine. This is the ‘ Cinder-bed,’ which occurs in the midst of the 
series, and is made up almost entirely of the sheUs of Ostrea distorta. 

The faxma of the series is very varied. Besides the shell already 
mentioned, Hemicidaris purbeckensi^ and other marine fossils occur in 
the Cinder-bed. In general, however, fresh-water, brackish-water and 
terrestrial animals and plants predominate. Unio, Vtviparus {Palu- 
dtna), Physa and Limnaea are abundant, especially in the upper beds. 
Ostracods, such as Cypris and Cypridea, occur throughout. The isopod 
Archaeoniscus brodiei is found in profusion in some localities. Insects 
of various kinds are numerous. Fish and reptiles are also often found. 
But perhaps the most remarkable of the fossils are the remains of 
mammalia which have been discovered at the base of the Middle Pur- 
beck in Durkton Bay. These include PUtgiaulax, Triconodon, Spalaco- 
thenum and several other genera. 

Sihcified remains of cycads and coniferous trees occur in the Dirt- 
beds, and some, at least, are in the position of growth. 

The Purbeck series in its typical development is exposed in the south 
of Dorsetshire and in the Vale of Wardour. Further north, owing to 
the overlap of the Cretaceous, only the lower beds are seen. At 

Swindon, as well as near Oxford and Aylesbury, they consist of fresh- 
water marls and limestones. 

The upper part of the Purbeckian series is also exposed in the middle 
of the Wealden anticline in a band which runs from near Heathfield 
to the north of Battle. It consists chiefly of shales and limestones, 
with some bands of hard calcareous sandstone and of gypsum. These 
beds pass up conformably into the Wealden series. In the sub- Wealden 
boring near Battle the thickness of the gypsum deposits was very 

considerable. ^ 

There are no Purbeckian beds north of Buckinghamshire. 



CHAPTER XXm 

THE CRETACEOUS SYSTEM 


In the south of England sedimentation was continuous from the 
Jurassic to the Cretaceous, but over the greater part of the country 


there is more or less discontinuity and in one large area pronounced 
unconformity between the two systems. This is due to a phase of 
earth-movement which has until lately received little recognition m 


this country, the Saxonian or Cimmerian system of Continental geo- 
logists, which is of considerable importance in the location of buried 
coalfields in Belgium, Holland and western Germany. The extent of 
the disturbance in East Anglia and the southern Midlands is shown by 


the fact that in Bedfordshire the Lower Greensand rests on the Oxford 


Clay, all the intervening divisions having either been removed or never 
deposited. The strike of the Saxonian fold-lines is N.W.-S.E., and 
it is believed that some of their effects in England can be attributed 


to posthumous movements of old Chamian axes with the same strike. 
At any rate the centre of the pre-Cretaceous anticline of Jurassic rocks 
in Bedfordshire lies exactly on the prolongation of the axis of the 


Charnwood Forest anticline (see p. 309). 

The Cretaceous beds (Fig. 120) form a broad band extending in an 
open curve from Flamborough Head to the Dorset coast, and, like the 
Jurassic beds, they have in general an easterly or south-easterly dip. 
But in the south of England the structure is complicated by a series of 
folds and faults which nm from west to east. In consequence of th^ 
a broad arm of Cretaceous rocks spreads from the main band at Salis- 
bury Plain to the shores of Sussex and Kent, and a narrower strip 
forms the southern rim of the Hampshire basin in the Isle of Purbeck 
and the Isle of Wight. Cretaceous rocks are also brought to the 
surface at one or two places in the midst of the Tertiary beds, both 
in the London and the Hampshire basins, as at Windsor and near 


Portsmouth. , , 

Except where it is broken by the sea at the Wash, the mam outcrop 

is practically continuous, and it is only in the south that there are 

neighbouring outliers of any considerable extent. But far away to the 

north-west, around the basaltic plateau of Antrim and beneath the 

lavas of Mull and Morvern, Cretaceous beds are agam met with. Ihey 

contain marine fossils, and prove that at one time the Cretaceous 

must have covered a great part of the British Isles. Both m Ireland 
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and in Scotland, however, much of the deposit is littoral in character^ 
and some of the Scottish beds are estuarine. 

In the main outcrop of the Cretaceous rocks the Chalk is always the 



Fro. 120. — Tbx Cbbtaobous Systbx, 


ior^nt m^ber of the system, and everywhere it forms an undulatine 
ala^n which ter^tes westward in a weU-defined escarpment over- 
ooking the Jurassic or Triassic plains, while eastward it sinka graduallv 
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beneath the Tertiary or later deposits. This es<'arpment is one of the 
most marked physical features of Eastern England, and is known under 
various names in different parts of the country. It forms the Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire Wolds in the north, and the Gogiiuigog and Chiltern 
Hills further to the south. 

In the easterly arm the lower beds play a more important part than 
in the main outcrop. The hilly region in the middle of the Weald 
consists of Low'er Cretaceous rocks ; but the North and South Downs 
are formed by the Chalk. 

The Cretaceous system falls naturally into two divisions, which differ 
widely in character and in distribution. The Lower Cretaceous con- 
sists chiefly of sands and clays, in part of fresh-water origin and in part 
marine. The Upper Cretaceous consists mainly of Chalk, but at its 
base is a variable series of clays and sands. 

It is not, however, the difference in lithological character that con- 
stitutes the princi 
Cretaceous, but rather the difference in their distribution. The Lower 
Cretaceous is comparatively limited in extent. It is fully develo{>ed 
in the Weald, the Isle of Wight and the Isle of Purbeck ; but westward 
it is completely overlapped by the Upper Cretaceous, which here extends 
almost to the Carboniferous syncbne of Devonshire. Towards the 
north, also, the overlap is almost equally marked, and throughout the 
greater part of the Cretaceous outcrop the Upper Cretaceous rests 
directly upon Jurassic rocks. The Lower Cretaceous, however, appears 
at inters'als, but generally only tbe upper beds of that division. It is 
only m the north and south of England that the whole of the Lower 

Cretaceous is present. 

In the distant exposures of Ireland and Scotland the Lower Creta- 
ceous is altogether absent, and the Upper Cretaceous rests directly 


pal reason for separating the Lower from the Upper 


upon the older rocks. 

In all directions, therefore, the Upper Cretaceous sea spread far 
beyond the margins of the Lower Cretaceous waters. And this is, true 
not only of the British Isles, but also of a large part of the globe. 
Nearly everywhere the Upper Cretaceous extends beyond the limits of 
the Lower. Almost everywhere about this period the sea overflowed 
the shores of the ancient continents, and the ocean grew at the expense 
of the land. The overflow appears to have taken place almost 
simultaneously throughout the globe, and it is one of the most striking 
and widespread events in geological history. It is often called the 
‘ Cenomanian Trans^ession,’ but the transgression or overflow began 

before the Cenomanian epoch. , 

Microscopically, the Chalk consists chiefly of the tests of foraminifera, 

minute fragments of shells, especially of Inoceramu^, and a matrix of 

very finely divided calcareous material. The proportion of th^ 

constituents varies greatly. In some cases the foraminifera or the 
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fragments of shells predominate, but in general the finer matrix forma 
the bulk of the rock. Sponge spicules are sometimes very numerous, 
and sometimes little globules of colloid silica abound. At one time it was 
supposed that the Chalk was originally a deep-water deposit, like the 
modem Globigerina ooze, but this idea is now generally abandoned. 
It is now generally held that the calcareous part was a chemical pre- 
cipitate. At whatever depth the Chalk was formed, it was certainly 
laid down in a sea very free from detrital material. Either the water 
was deep, or the shore far away, or rivers brought little sediment from 
the land, the last being the most probable explanation. It has been 
suggested with much probability that the nearest land areas were 
desert. 

It was, moreover, a sea of great extent, for the Upper Chalk spreads 
with little change of character from England to the east of Russia. 
But its width was comparatively small. In Scotland the deposits 
of the Chalk period are in part estuarine ; in Saxony they consist 
chiefly of sandstone. The northern border of the sea seems to have 
stretched from Scotland to the south of Scandinavia ; the southern 
border lay north of the Alps. The Chalk sea was therefore hardly 
comparable with the great oceans, but rather with the present 
Mediterranean. 

Fauna and Flora. — So far as our islands are concerned, the flora of 
the Cretaceous is practically the flora of the fresh-water deposits at its 
base, for elsewhere remains of plants are rare. In the course of the 
Cretaceous period the vegetation of the world was transformed. Juras- 
sic types continued with little or no break, including Ferns, Conifers, 
Cycads and Ginkgoaleans. But during the early part of the Cretaceous 
the flowering plants or Angiosperms, to-day the dominant group, 
became quite suddenly conspicuous in some parts of the world, and by 
the end of the Cretaceous the flora had changed literally from an ancient 
to a modem one. 

The fauna of the Cretaceous period includes many of the genera that 
lived during Jurassic times, but it differs in many important respects. 
The difference is greatest in the case of the Chalk, partly, no doubt, 
because in point of time the Chalk is farthest removed from the Jurassic 
deposits ; but partly also because it was laid down under very different 
conditions. Sponges are more abundant than in any other system. 
Calcareous forms are common in the Lower Greensand, the Ughest 
division of the Lower Cretaceous. In the Upper Cretaceous, siliceous 
forms predominate, especially in the Chalk ; but calcareous forms are 
occasionally common in the Upper Greensand. In the British Cre- 
taceous, corals are nowhere abundant, and they form no reefs or beds 
comparable with those of the Jurassic. A few simple corals, however 
occur, such as Trochocyathus, Parasmtlia and Micrabacia, and one or 
two compound forms such as Holocystis. Echinoderms, on the other 
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hand, are very common, especially in the Chalk, Echinoids pre- 
dominate, and, indeed, this class attains its greatest development in 
the Upper Cretaceous. Amongst the most important genera are 
Conulus, Micraster, Holaster and Echimcorys. The crinoids are repre- 
sented by Marsupites and a few other forms. Star-fish also occur. 
Brachiopods are not so numerous as in the Jurassic deposits. But 
Terebratula and Rhynchonella are still common, and other genera are 
also met with. Polyzoa are often found, both cyclostomatous and 
cheilostomatous forms being abundant. The Lamellibranchia are weU 
represented. Fresh- water forms such as Vnio and Cyrem occur in 
the Lower Cretaceous ; but the special characteristic of the period is 
the abundance of Inoceramu^, and (in Southern Europe) of the remark- 
able genus Hijypurites and its allies. Gervillia and Spandylus are other 
genera which may be mentioned. Clastropods are co mm on in some 
beds. Amongst them are the marine genera PleuTotomaria and Aporr- 
/lais and the fresh-water form Viviparus. Cephalopods are very 
abundant, especially ammonites and belemnites. The latter include 
the genus Belemfiites itself, and also Actinocamaa> and Belemnitella, 
Amongst the ammonites are many of the normal type, but there is also 
a large variety of uncoiled or partly uncoiled forms such as Hamites, 
BacuUtes, Scaphites ; this peculiarity was aii indication of the approach- 
ing extinction of the race. 

Fish remains are common, and the teeth of Ptychodus are well- 
known fossils from the Chalk. Reptiles are also found, Iguanodan 
being one of the most striking forms ; the other groups of reptiles 
resemble those of the Jurassic system. A single genus of birds, 
EixaliomiSy has been found in England ; and other genera occur 


abroad. 


Many of them retain certain reptilian characters, such as 


the presence of teeth set in sockets. No mammalia are known in 


the English Cretaceous, 


LOWER CRETACEOUS 

In the south of England the Lower Cretaceous passes downwards 
without a break into the Jurassic and upwards into the Gault. The 
low^er part is of fresh-water origin and is called the Wealden, the upper 
part is marine and is known as the Lower Greensand. Towards the 
north the higher beds overlap the lower, and consequently in the Vale 
of Wardour only the top of the Wealden series is present, and still 
further to the north the Lower Greensand rests directly and uncon- 
formablv upon the Jurassic. 

In Yorkshire and Lincolnshire both the Wealden and the Lower 
Greensand are represented by marine deposits : but again the higher 
beds overlap the lower — in this case towards the south — and accordingly 
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in Norfolk the lower beds are absent, and south of Ely the Lower 
Greensand rests directly upon the Jurassic. 

Thus it appears that in the early part of the period the central 
district was land, separating a northern sea &oni a southern lagoon 
or estuary. Gradually the waters rose, and the deposits spread 
farther and further over the central land until, in Lower Greensand 
times, the barrier was submerged. The sea, however, did not extend 
far to the north-west, as in several places the Lower Greensand is 
overlapped by the Gault. Even then, however, there remained a 
considerable difference between the northern and southern faunas 
and deposits. 

According to the manner in which the Lower Cretaceous was laid 
down, England may therefore be divided into three districts : (1) a 
southern district, in which the Wealden series consists of fresh-water 
deposits ; (2) a central district, in which the Wealden is altogether 
absent ; and (3) a northern district, in which the Wealden is repre- 
sented by marine deposits. 

Owing to the overlap of the Upper Cretaceous, the boundaries of 
these three areas cannot be determined with precision. But the 
southern district extends as far north as the Vale of Wardour, where 
the last exposures of the Wealden fresh- water beds are seen ; the 
central district stretches from Devizes to Ely ; and the northern 
district includes Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire. 

An important element controlling the deposition of the Lower Cre- 
taceous is the platform of Palaeozoic rocks underlying the London 
basin. This relic of the Armorican ranges had by that time been worn 
down to a gently undulating land surface, and against it the New Red 
Sandstone and Jurassic strata ended off, with pronounced overlap. 
Throughout the Lower Cretaceous some land remained above sea-level, 
and the first Mesozoic marine formation to be found in all bores in 
south-eastern England is the Gault, indicating the onset of the Ceno- 
manian Transgression. In many places the Palaeozoic rocks lie only 
a few hundred feet below present sea-level : in and around London and 

in east Kent at 1,000 to 1,400 feet ; in Suffolk and Herts about 600 
feet ; and in Bucks only 150 feet. 

In England the most remarkable of the Cretaceous deposits are the 

Greensands and the Chalk. Greensand is not by any means confined 

to this system. Chalky beds are also met with elsewhere, but in no 

other system do they approach in extent or thickness the Chalk of the 
Cretaceous. 

The Greensands always owe their colour to the presence of grains of 
glauconite, but they vary considerably in composition and structure. 
One variety, Imown in England as malmstone and in France as gaize 
consists prmcipally of colloid silica with only a small proportion of 
grams of quartz and a very variable amount of glauconite. Other 
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varieties are 
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true sandstones, made of grams of quartz and glauco- 
nite and flakes of mica, generally with a more or 
less calcareous cement. Still other beds are formed 
so largely of sponge spicules that they are really 
organic deposits rather than clastic sediments. 

At the present day glauconite may be formed at 
any depth down to 2,000 fathoms, or even beyond. 

here the amount of terrigenous material is great, 
the proportion of glauconite is small ; and the deposits 
in which the quantity of glauconite is sufficient to 
give a green colour to the whole occur mostly about 
the limit of wave and current action, especially at 
depths of 200 or 300 fathoms. 

To the unaided eye the Chalk differs from other 
calcareous rocks in the purity of its colour, the 
absence of any visible crystalline structure and the 
extreme fineness of its particles. Chemically it is 
distinguished by the very small proportion of insoluble 
material. Frequently the residue after treatment 
with hydrochloric acid amoimts to less than 2 per 
cent. But in the more marly beds it may rise to 
15 or 20 per cent. Towards the base the quantity 
increases, and it becomes obvuous even to the eye 
that the Chalk is no longer pure. The insoluble 
residue consists chiefly of detrital material derived 
from the land ; and in the south of England it is 
noticeable that the proportion increases gradually 
from Kent to Dorset. 


Southern District 


In the south of England the Lower Cretaceous 
forms the central portion of the dome of the Weald, 
occupying almost the whole of the area between the 
North and South Downs (Fig. 121). Another anti- 
clinal fold brings it again to the surface in the Isle of 
Wight, of which it forms the southern half; and 
owing to the same fold it crops out in a narrow 
band from east to west across the Isle of Purbeck. 
A few small inliers occur along another anticlinal axis 


about six miles north of Weymouth. Both towards 
the west and towards the north it is overlapped by 
the Upper Cretaceous ; but it reappears in the Vale 
of Wardour, where the Chalk escarpment has been 
cut back far to the east of its general direction. 
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Here, however, the outcrop is narrow, and but little of the fresh-water 
series is visible. 

Throughout this district the Wealden series is represented by fresh- 
water deposits, ani the Lower Greensand is marine. In the Weald 
both series thicken from east to west ; but they appear to attain their 
fna'Timnm about the longitude of the Isle of Wight, and in Dorsetshire 
hey begin to thin in a westerly direction. 

In the Isle of Wight the base is not visible, but in the Weald and the 
Isle of Purbeck the Wealden passes without the slightest break into the 
Purbeck beds below, and the boundary between the two series is purely 
artifipial. Similarly, there is no very sharp line between the Lower 
Greensand and the Gault above. « But the boundary between the 
Wealden and the Greensand is always clear and well defined, and is 
often marked by a line of pebbles or of coarse grit. There is, however, 
no proof of unconformity, and the boundary is such as might be expected 
if the sea invaded an area already covered by fresh water. 

In the Vale of Wardour, which lies near the margin of the old lagoon, 
the lower part of the Wealden series is absent and the upper beds rest 
unconformably upon the Purbeck. 

The Weald is the largest area of Lower Cretaceous rocks in England, 
and may accordingly be taken as the type of the southern development. 
The subdivisions there recognised are as follows : 


* 

Lower Greensand 




Wealden 


Weald Clay. 
Hastings Sand 


{ Folkestone beds. 
Sandgate beds. 

Hythe beds. 

Atherfield Clay. 

fTonbridge Wells Sand. 
s Wadhurst Clay, 
^Ashdown Sand. 


The subdivisions in the first and second colunms can generally be 
recognised over the whole of the southern district ; the minor sub- 
divisions in the third column cannot be clearly distinguished except in 
the Weald. 

WeaMen. Series. — The Hastings Sand forms the hilly ground in the 
middle of the Weald, rising at Crowborough Beacon to a height of 
nearly 800 feet. It consists chiefly of light-coloured sands or soft sand- 
stone with variable and subordinate bands of clay. But towards the 
middle there is a very constant bed of clay, 100 to 150 feet in thickness, 
called the Wadhurst Clay, which separates the Ashdown Sand below 
from the Tunbridge Wells Sand above. Close to the base of the Wad- 
hurst Clay there are nodules and bands of ironstone, which in early 
days were the principal source of iron in Great Britain. In some parts 
of the Weald other beds of clay attain a considerable thickness. Near 
Hasting and Fairlight, for example, the lower part of the Wealden 
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becomes so argillaceous that it is often separated as a special subdi\'ision 
under the name of the Fairlight Clays ; but the Fairhght Clays are 
contemporaneous with the lower part of the Ashdown Sand of other 
districts. 

As a rule fossils are not common in the sandy beds, but remains of 
plants and reptiles occur. The Fairlight Clays have yielded a large 
number of plants, mainly cycads, ferns and conifers of Jurassic type. 
The Wadhurst Clay is very fossiliferous. Yiviparus fluviorum and 
Cyrena media are here the principal shells. Lepidatus maiUelli and 
other fish, Iguanodon and other reptiles, are also abundant. 

The Weald Clay forms the broad depression which surround^ the 
central hilly region of the Weald and separates it from the Downs. It 
consists chiefly of brown, blue or yellow clay, but includes layers of 
shelly limestone often hard enough to take a good polish and known 
under various local names, such as the ‘ Bethersden marble.’ There 
are also occasional beds of sandstone. Viviparus fluviorum and F. 
sussexensis are the commonest shells, but fresh-water lamellihranchs 
such as Unio and Cyrena also occur, and small ostracod crustaceans 
such as Cypridea are often very abundant. Remains of reptiles and 
plants are also found in the clay. 

When traced from the Weald towards the west, the Wealden series 
shows certain changes. In the Isle of Wight the Hastings Sand does 
not reach the surface ; but the Weald Clay is fairly exposed in the 
northern part of Sandown Bay on the eastern coast, and on the western 
coast is well exhibited in the cliffs between Compton Bay and Ather- 
field. A striking feature is the ‘ pine-raft ’ near Brook Chine. This 
is a collection of coniferous trunks which were evidently washed 
down into the Wealden delta and there became water-logged and 

sank. 

In the Isle of Purbeck the whole of the Wealden series is exposed to 
view. It thins towards the west, and as it thins the sediment grows 
coarser, the clays giving place to sands, and the sands to pebbly grits. 
Three small inliers lie to the north of Weymouth, the most westerly 
being that of Ridgeway. 

Lower Greensand. — The Lower Greensand is harder than the Weald 
Clay below and the Gault above, and consequently it forms a prominent 
ridge in front of the main escarpment of the Downs, including the 

heights of Hindhead, Leith Hill, etc. 

It is a variable series of sands and clays, often, but by no means 
always, full of glauconitic grains. Some of the beds are highly cal- 
careous, and under the name of ‘ Kentish Rag ’ are used for building 
and are burnt for lime. 

The subdi^’isions recognised in the Weald may be briefly described 
as follows : 
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4, Folkestone beds 

3. Sandgate beds 

2. Hythe beds . 

1. Atkerfield beds 


{ Chiefly sandy, sometimes with hard cherty beds made 
np largely of sponge spicules, sometimes lirith 
irregular layers of ironstone. 
rGenerafly more or less argillaceous, but vrith a good 
. < deal of sand and sandy clay. Fuller’s earth occurs 
t in some districts. 

f Sands and limestone. Includes most of the ' Kentish 
Chiefly brown clay. 


These divisions, however, are purely lithological and have no palaeon- 
tological basis. They are therefore only of local value. The Atherfield 
Clay retains the same general character in the Isle of Wight and the 
Isle of Purbeck ; but the Sandgate beds cannot be definitely distin- 
guished. In general, the Lower Greensand of the south of England 
may be divided into a lower argillaceous stage, the Atherfield Clay, and 
an upper arenaceous stage, including the rest of the series. 

Amongst the more common and characteristic fossils of the Lower 
Greensand are Pelta-ste-s icrighit, ilegeria magnn, Terehrntula srjla, 
Exogyra sinuala, Perna mulleti, Gervillia suhlanceolala, Parahoplitoidcs 
deshayesi. 

Central District 


In the middle of England the Lower Greensand appears at intervals 
along the Cretaceous outcrop from Devizes to Ely ; but it rests directly 
and unconformably upon the Jurassic beds below, and there is no trace 
of the Wealden except at Shotover near Oxford and Brill in Bucks. 


Its base is often pebbly, and in Bedfordshire and Cambridgeshire is 
frequently fidl of coproUtes or phosphatic nodules, which were formerly 
extensively worked for manure. The greater part of the series consists 
of sands, often quite soft and loose, white, yellow or brown at the 
surface, but in deep wells and bores the darker varieties are of a dull 


green colour, from unoxidised glauconite : current-bedding is often 
conspicuous. Some bands are much hardened by iron oxides, often 
showing box-stone structure, while other bands are cemented by 
calcite. There are also occasional beds of clay. 

It is not possible to distinguish the local subdivisions recognised in 
the south of England. Near Faringdon in Berkshire is a remarkable 
deposit of gravel formed very largely of sponges. 

When followed northwards the Lower Greensand appears rather 
suddenly in strong force at Leighton Buzzard in Bedfordshire, where it 
consists of silvery white sand suitable for glass-making. At Woburn 
Uiere are 220 feet of yellow sands with a bed of fuller's earth and there 
is a fine exposure of yellow sands alongside the main line of the L.N.E.K, 
at Sandy station. In Cambridgeshire the outcrop is narrow, but the 
light, well-drained soil has given rise to an important fruit-growing 
industry, (This has now spread to several other geological formations.) 
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The Lower Greensand, here often hardened by a calcite cement, forms 
the capping of the Isle of Ely and several other ‘ islands ’ in the Fens. 
When the series reappears in Norfolk it is more complicated and thicker. 
The Sandringham Sand at the base, also a good glass sand, is on a 
lower horizon than is known in southern England in the marine facies 
(Neocomian of the continental classification). The Snettisham Clay 
above is poorly exposed and not much is known about it, but the upper 
division, the Carstone, is well seen in the cliff at Hunstanton and in 
several quarries. It is a dark yellow or brown highly ferruginous sand- 
stone or grit, often pebbly or almost conglomeratic, with strongly 
marked rectangular j ointing and box-stone casings. It affords a very 
good building stone. Throughout the whole series fossils are scarce, 
and the correlation with other areas is rather uncertain. 

For the Lower Greensand of the Cambridge district as a typical 
example of semi-artesian water supply, see page 78 . 


Northern District 

The Lower Cretaceous of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire differs so much 
from that of Southern England that no exact correlation of the strata 
is yet possible. Palaeontologically, indeed, these northern deposits are 
much more closely connected with those of Russia. They contain 
many species found in that country but unknown in the south of 
England and in France. Apparently the sea which covered Northern 
Russia extended into the north-east of England. When, however the 
land area of Central England and the fresh waters of the Weald were 
invaded by the sea, it was not the fauna of the northern sea that 
crept over the area, but the fauna of a sea which lay to the south of 
England, and many of these southern forms spread for a time into the 
waters of the northern sea. 

It is in the neighbourhood of Speeton, north of Flamborough Head, 
that the most definite palaeontological sequence has been made out; 
and consequently the Speeton beds may be taken as the type of the 
northern development. 

The deposits here consist almost entirely of clay or shale, which 
is for the most part dark in colour. They rest directly on the Kim- 
neridge Clay and the only sign of erosion is a bed of phosphatised 
Qodules at the base, with derived Kimmeridgian ammonites, although 
:he Portland and Purbeck beds are absent : a striking example of 
lon-sequence. Belemnites are by far the most abundant and char- 
acteristic fossils, but ammonites and other forms occur. One band has 
yielded a considerable number of the sea-urchin Echinospciiotgus cordu 
^ormis. By means of the Belemnites the whole series may be divided 
18 follows : 
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6. Zone of Belemniies minimus (base of Upper Cretaceous). 


4. ,, 

fP 

brunsvicensis* 

3- „ 

ft 

jaculum. 

2. „ 

tf 

lateralis. 


1. CoproKte bed. 

The coprolite bed is a thin seam of black phosphatised nodules, only 
about four inches thick. Its fossils are poorly preserved, and most of 
them seem to have been derived from lower beds. Belemnites lateralis 
is a short, thick species common in Russia. It is rare in the south, but 
one or two specimens have been found in the Portlandian of Boulogne. 
B. jaculum is a long and slender form which occurs in France, Germany 
and the Alps. R. brunsvicensis is believed to be a descendant from 
some form allied to B. lateralis^ and is found in Russia and Germany, 
but not in the southern Cretaceous. On the whole, the faima of the 
B. lateralis zone is very distinct from that of the south, while the faunas 
of the two succeeding zones show a mixture of northern and southern 
forms- 

Because the Speeton Clays are marine and the corresponding beds 
of Southern England are in part of fresh-water origin, direct comparison 
is very difficult. R. minimtis is a common Gault fossil, and its zone 
probably represents the base of the Upper Cretaceous. The zone of 
R. brunsvicensis contains Parahoplitoides deshayesi and other fossils 
which show that it represents in part the Lower Greensand, but it is 
quite possible that the R. jaculum zone may also belong in part to that 
series. There is no evident gap between the Speeton series and the 
Kimmeridge Clay below, but the seam of phosphatic nodules at its 
base indicates a pause in deposition. Apart from the derived Kim- 
meridgian ammonites in this seam the ammonite fauna of the Speeton 
series is entirely Cretaceous. The Portlandian, Purbeckian, and even 
the lower zones of the Cretaceous are absent. 

The Speeton Clay is overlapped to the west and south by the Upper 
Cretaceous; but Lower Cretaceous beds reappear in Lincolnshire. 
Here they are formed of coarser sediments than at Speeton, and include 
beds of sandstone and limestone. The limestone is sometimes partly 
replaced by ironstone. The same zones can be recognised as in York- 
shire, and the deposits were evidently laid down in the same sea but 
nearer to its southern margin. The following divisions are recognised 


Carstone . . . (in part) Zone 

Tealby Limestone andl _ 

Roach Ironstone j • “ » 

Tealby Clay . . . = 

Claxby Ironstone 1 

Spilsby Sandstone] * • = »» 


of R. minimus (Upper Cretaceous). 
R. brunsvicensis, 

R. jaculum, 

R. lateralis. 


At the base of the Spilsby Sandstone is a bed of phosphatic nodules. 
Several Lower Greensand fornas, such as Exogyra sinuata and Pema 
mulleli, have been recorded from the Tealby Clay, and several 



occur 
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also in the Tealby Limestone. The Carstone is a pebbly ferrnginoiu 
sand or sandstone containing very few fossils except at the top, where 
the Gault species B. minimug and Terebratula bipiicata are found. One 
or two Lower Greensand species occur at the base, where phosphatic 
nodules are also found. Possibly they may have been derived from 
the destruction of an older stratum. 


UPPER CRETACEOUS 

As already explained (p. 416) the most notable feature of the Upper 
Cretaceous in many parts of the world was a widespread transgression 
of the sea over areas that had lately been land and a consequent deepen- 
ing of the water over the shallow tracts. Therefore the Upper Cre- 
taceous is much more uniform than the Lower. Lithologically it may 
be divided into an argillaceous and arenaceous series below, and a 
calcareous series above. The first is the Gault and Upper Greensand ; 
the second is the Chalk. 

The Upper Cretaceous is divided into a number of zones by means of 
fossils as given below. It will be noticed that these are not all named 
after ammonites, as in the Jurassic, since this group began to get 
scarce in the Chalk, and to a great extent sea-urchins took their place, 
while belemnites, brachiopods and lamellibranchs are also used as zone- 
fossils. 


Zone of Ostrea lunata 

BelemniteUa mucronata 


Upper Chalk 


ft 

jy 

fy 


Middle Chalk 
Lower Chalk 



Upper Greensand 
and Gault 





Adinocamcuc quadratus 
MarsupUes iesUtdinarius 
Micmster cor~anguinum 

cor-testudinarium 
Holaster planus . 
Terd>ratulina lata 
RhynchoneUa cuvieri . 
Holaster subglobosus . 
Schloenbachia varians 
Pecten asper 
MorUmiceras rostrcUum 
Hoplites lauius . 

Hoplites inierruptus . 
DauviGeiceras mammiUatum 


^Toroman. 

!> Cenomanian. 

^Albian. 


Still higher beds appear upon the Continent and are known as Danian. 

The names in the left-hand column are based on the lithological 
nature of the beds in England. Those in the right-hand column are 
of French origin and have no hthological significance. They are 
intended for universal application, and can be used even when the 
character ojf the deposits is entirely different, provided that the correla- 
tion can be determined by fossils. The zone of Holaster planus^ the 
Chalk Rock (see later) is purposely left in an indeterminate position 
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between the Middle and Upper Chalk, since authorities differ on its 
allocation to one or the other. 

The modern zoning of the Gault has become so complicated that the 
]»ther old-fashioned list given above is here retained, as being useful 

in practice. 

Besides the zone fossils, the Gault and Upper Greensand include 
many other characteristic forms. Amongst the commonest are Tere- 
braiula bipKoaia, Inoceramus stdcaius, /. conceniricus and Belemniies 
minimus. 

The Chalk also contains a very large number of well-known species, 
such as Siphonia konigi^ Canulus conicus, Echinocarys (Ananchytes) 
vulgaris, ^ondylus spinosus, Inoceramus mytiloides, 

^ere is no longer the marked difference between the deposits of the 
south and of the north of England that existed in Lower Cretaceous 
times, for both areas were covered by the same sea. But still a differ- 
ence remains, especially in the lower beds. The Gault and Upper 
Greensand of the south are represented further north by a thin bed of 
red chalk, which lies beneath the ordinary white chalk. 

Accordingly England may still be divided into a northern and a 
southern district ; and for convenience of description a central district 
may also be distinguished. 

SoiTTHSRN District 

This area may be taken to include England south of the Thames 
but it cannot be sharply separated from the Central District. 

Gault and Uppw Greensand. — The Albian of Continental writers is 
represented by the Gault, sometimes with and sometimes without the 
Upper Greensand above. Palaeontologically, the topmost part of the 
Lower Greensand should be included, for it is here that the change of 
fauna begins. 

No line can be drawn between the Upper Greensand and the Gault, 
for the former is only a sandy facies of the latter, and the beds which 
are sandy in one locality are represented by clay in others. The series 
is divided into five zones, in descending order — 

6. Zone of Peden asper • • • « Sand. 

4. ,, ELortomceras fosifttium • Clay or 

3- t» Hopliies laulus I ^ 

2. „ Hopliies inierrupiusj • • • t>lay. 

!• 9 , DouviUeiceras mammiUaium . Sand 

The first of these zones is always sandy, and is sometimes included 
in the Iiower Greensand, which it resembles lithologically. 

The next two zones always consist of clay. The rostralum zone is 
sometmes sandy and sometimes clayey ; and the zone of Peden asper, 
when it is present, is always sand. The clay is called the Gault and 
the sand is called the Upper Greensand. 
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At Folkestone no Upper Greensand is present, and the Chalk rests 

directly on the Gault. It is only in the extreme west of Kent near 

the village of Westerham, that the Upper Greensand begins to appear 

Through Hampshire and the Isle of Wight the sandy fecies sp^ 

downwards, and m Dorsetshire the whole of the two upper zones is 

formed of sandy beds. Still further west the series passes over the 

Jurassic and older rocks, and the higher beds overlap the lower, so that 

in West Dorset and in Devon the sandy beds representing the roslratum 

and Tecten asper zones rest directly upon the older rocks, without any 
bed of clay beneath. ^ 

The Chalk. — The Gault and Upper Greensand are followed by the 

Chalk, which forms the North and South Downs, Salisbury Plain and 

Its south-westerly continuation, and also the axes of the Isle of Wieht 
and the Isle of Purbeck. ^ 

The Chalk is by no means constant either in composition or texture, 
but the general appearance of the deposit is remarkably uniform, and 
the lithological variations are far from conspicuous to the eye. Often 
indeed, no trace of bedding is visible, and often the stratification i^ 
revealed only by lines of flints. But careful examination shows that 
sometimes the Chalk is soft and marly, sometimes it is hard and lumpy ; 
sometimes it contains numerous rows of flints, sometimes few or none! 

Seams of phosphatic nodules occur at certain horizons, and grains of 
glauconite are abundant at others. 

It is accordingly possible to distinguish definite lithological sub- 
divisions, and some of these are remarkably constant in character over 

wide areas. In the south of England the following divisions can usually 
be recognised ; 


Upper Chalk 

Middle Chalk 


Lower Chalk 


White chalky usually with 
many dints ; more or less 
Dodidar towards the base 
Soft white chalky with occa- 
sional beds of marl, usually 
with few' flints . 

Hard nodular chalk, Melboum 
Rock . . . . 

Thin bed of marl (Belemnite 
Marl) .... 
Massive white chalk 
Grey chalk .... 
Chalk Marly with chloritic marl 
at base .... 


\BelemniieUa mttcronaia 
j to Holaster planus. 

\ Terebraiulina laia. 


BhynchoneOa euvieri. 


Hdasier subglobosus. 


Schloenbachia varians. 


As the Upper Chalk is thicker than all the other divisions of the 
Upper Cretaceous put together, with a maximum of 1,150 feet in Norfolk, 
it occupies the greater part of the area coloured as Chalk on geological 
maps. 
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The lithological divisions do not always correspond precisely with 
the zones. 

The base is usually glauconitic and often sandy, and is commonly 
distinguished by the name of Chloritic Marl. This is followed by soft 
grey marly chalk, graduating upwards into a more solid chalk which 
is still grey in colour. These subdivisions together constitute the zone 
of SiAloenbachia varians. 

The grey chalk is succeeded by massive white chalk, with Ilolaster 
subglobosnSy etc,, and at the top of this is a thin but very constant 
band of soft marl containing Acttnocam<ix plenus in abundance. This 
is often known as the Belemnite Marl or the sub-zone of A. pknus. 
It forms the upper limit of the Lower Chalk. 

The Middle Chalk begins with a hard nodular band, called the 
Melboum Bock, and this is followed by a soft white chalk with occasional 
beds of marl and usually with few flints. The Melbourn Rock and a 
part of the softer chalk above belong to the Rhyndionella cuvicri zone ; 
the rest of the Middle Chalk to the zone of Terebraiulina lata. 

The Upper Chalk is usually white and pure, but seams of marl occur 
in places, and nodular and lumpy beds are often found towards the 
base. In the south of England it is usually distinguished by the 
abundance of flints. Formerly, in fact, it was called the Chalk with 
Flints, and the Lower and Middle divisions were known as the Chalk 
without Flints ; but this distinction cannot be maintained. The 
Marsupiies zone contains comparatively few flints, while towards the 
west flints become abundant in the Middle Chalk. The Upper Chalk 
is characterised by the great abundance of Micrasiers in the lower 
zones, and of belemnites (Belemnitella and Actinocamax) towards 
the top. 

Towards the west the character of the Chalk gradually changes. In 
Devonshire the lower part beomes a calcareous sandstone overlaid 
by a bed of hard qoartziferoua limestone. It was evidently deposited 
upon the margin of the Cretaceous sea. The Middle Chalk is hard 
and gritty at its base, while higher up it is a chalk with many flints. 
On this account it was formerly referred to the Upper Chalk, but the 
fossils are those of the Terebraiulina laia zone. The true Upper Chalk 
includes the zones of Holaeier planus and Micraster car-test udinarium^ 

and retains its chalky character. The higher zones have been removed 
by denudation. 

Central. District 

The Central District may be considered to extend as far north as 
the south of Norfolk. 

Gault and Upper Greensand.— The Albian retains the same general 
characteiB as in the south of England. About Devizes and the Vale 
of Pewsey the Upper Greensand is well developed and forms the zones 
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of Pec^ a$per and Jfor- 
Umiceras roSlrolum. But to- 
wards the north the sandy 
beds are gradually replaced 
by clay, and the Upper 
Greensand finally disappears 
in Bedfordshire. In CSam- 
bridgeshire the upper part 
of the Gault was eroded brfore 
the deposition of the Chalk. 
Its upper surface is accord- 
ingly uneven, and the rosttcAum 
zone in s6me places appears 
to have been completely worn 
away. The erosion was due, 
not to elevation above the 
surface of the water, but rather 
to the action of currents upon 
the floor of the sea. At 
Cambridge the Gault is 150 
feet thick and a mfmmnm of 
242 feet has been recorded in 
a bore at Newmarket. 

The Chalk. — The Chalk of 
the Central District may be 
divided as shown on p. 431. 

The lithological divisions do 
not correspond exactly with 
the zones. 

As in the south of England, 
the varians zone consists chiefly 
of marly chalk, and is known 
as the Chalk Mart In Bed- 
fordshire and Cambridgeshire 
it rests upon an eroded sur^ 
face of the Gault, and at its 
base is a sandy or pebbly bed 
containing coprolites and inr 
eluding many phosphatiBed 
Gault fossils. This deposit is 
commonly known as the Cam- 
bridge Greensand ; but it is 
a part of the Chalk Marl, and 
the Gault fossils which it con- 


tains have been washed out &om the upper part of that formation. 
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Upper Chalk 


Chalk 


Lower Chalk. 


Litbox^ooicax. Divisions 


Chalk with many 


Chalk Rock 


Chalk with few flints . 


[elboorn Rock 

unite Marl 
Chalk without flints 
Tottemhoe Stone . 


Chalk Marl (with Cambridge 
Greensand at its base) . 


Zones 


M icrtiMf r zones 
Holastr,r planus. 


Terebratulina lata 


Hhynchonelia cut'isri 


Holaster subglobosus 


Schloenbachia varians 


The remainder of the series consists chiefly of normal chalk ; but it 
is divided by three bands of harder chalk, which can be traced over 
most of the area, and serve as convenient guides in delimiting the 
prinmpai subdivisions. 

The lowest of these hard bands is the Tottemhoe Stone, which rests 
upon the Chalk Marl and forms the base of the Holast^r subglobostis 
eone; the second is the Melbourn Rock at the bottom of the Middle 
Chalk ; and the third is the Chalk Rock, which lies at the base of the 
Dpper Chalk. 

Over most of the Central District the whole of the C^halk above the 
Micraster zones has been removed by denudation. But higher beds 
appear to be present at Taplow, near Maidenhead, and at Needham 
Market, in Snfiblk. 

The Chalk Marl is the basis of a highly important Portland cement 
manufacture at and near Camhridrro. 


Nobthkrn District 

This extends firom Norfolk to Flamborough Head in Yorkshire. 

Under the Fenland the Gault thins northwards, and in West Norfolk 

it is condensed to 4 feet in the Hunstanton Red Rock. This consists 

mainly of a finely divided chemical precipitate of calcium carbonate, 

coloured bright red by finely divided feme oxide. It contains some 

sand a nd small pebbles, often highly polished, and a good many fossils ; 

Lower Gault forms in the lowest foot and Upper Gault forms above. 

[t was laid down in an area of shallow water with little access of land- 

ler^ed material except the iron oxide, which may have come from a 

^;Mm of latmtic weathering (see p. 88). It is often called the Red 

jualk, but this is undesirable, since it does not represent any part of 
die true Chalk, but is whollv Ckf Gailll' a/VA /AIK*an\ 
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Across the Wash in Lincolnshire the Red Rock reappears, but it is 
thicker, up to 12 feet, and paler in colour, being less condensed. It is 
continued into Yorkshire, but at the northern end of the outcrop near 
Speeton the series thickens and consists of marls and clays, for the most 
part red. 

The Chalk. — ^The Lower Chalk is generally thinner than in the south, 
and it is no longer argillaceous towards its base. There is, in fact, no 
true Chalk Marl, and the varians zone consists of hard white or grey 
chalk. The Totternhoe Stone is only about two feet thick, but may still 
be traced throughout the region. The Belemnite marls at the top of 
the Lower Chalk are present in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire- In some 
places the Lower Chalk includes red and purple bands. 

The Middle Chalk is also thin, and unlike the corresponding beds 
of Central and South-eastern England, it often contains many lines of 
flints- The Melbouxn Rock ceases to be distinguishable in Lincolnshire ; 
but in Yorkshire practically the whole of the Middle Chalk is hard. 

In contrast with the lower and middle divisions the Upper Chalk 
of the northern district appears to be considerably thicker than in the 
south of England. In Norfolk it is es tima ted to attain a thickness 
of 1,150 feet, and it includes higher beds than any which are known 


elsewhere in England. These topmost beds form the zone of Ostrea 
luneUa, and are found only at Trimingham, east of Cromer. 

In Lincolnshire the Chalk above the Mtcrasler zones has been denuded. 


But in Yorkshire the Marsupites and Actinocamax quadrcUiis zones 


reappear, and are both entirely destitute of flints. 


Ir£LANI> 


In the north-east of Ireland Cretaceous rocks appear at intervals 
around the borders of the basaltic plateau of Antrim, and bear witness 
to the extension of the Cretaceous sea in this direction. They rest 
unconformably upon Triassic and Liassic beds, and the nature of the 
deposits shows that they were laid down near the shore. Although 
they belong entirely to the Upper Cretaceous, they appear to form 
two distinct series separated by an unconformity. 

The Lower series consists of marls and sandstones, glauconitic at 
the base and towards the top. They contain Exogj/ra laevigata^ Pecten 
aspefy Schloenbachia varianSy etc., and appear to represent a part of 
the Lower Chalk of England, and perhaps the top of the Upper Green- 
sand. It is possible, however, that owing to the sandy nature of the 
deposit some of the Upper Greensand forms may have survived into 

the period of the Lower Chalk. 

The Upper series is formed chiefly of hard chalk, with rows of flints, 
and is generally glauconitic towards its base. In the eastern part of 
the area it passes downwards into glauconitic sands, not unlike those 
at the top of the lower series. But these sands contain Echinocorys 
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gtbhus, Micraster and Conuhis, together with numerous fragrnents of 
Inoceramus, and clearly belong to the Upper Chalk. The chalk above 
appears to represent the Upper Chalk from the zone of Micraster 
cor-anguinum to the zone of Belemnitella mucronata. The greater part 
belongs to the latter zone. 


Scotland 

In Scotland, as in Ireland, Upper Cretaceous rocks have been found 
below Tertiary basalts in Mull and Morvern. They rest unconformably 
on Lias and older rocks and show strong evidence of the prevalence of 
desert conditions on the neighbouring land. The whole series is very 
thin, only about 70 feet at the most. The lowest division, which is 
lithologically a greensand, belongs to the Ceno mania n, as shown by its 
fossils ; the Turonian is absent ; while the upper division includes the 
zone of Belemnitella mucronata, of the highest Senonian. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THE EOCENE AND 0LI60CENE SERIES 


The most striking characteristics of the British TertiMy sediments 
might almost be described as negative : that is to say, ^eir 
distribution and small thickness where they do occur. The reason for 
the hmited distribution is that most of the area was land, and wheie 
the sea did exist it was very shallow. In the London basin the Eocene 
barely adds up to 900 feet at the most, whereas in Iran and Iraq, for 
example, it has a maximum thickness of 10,000 feet and the other 
divisions are also measurable by tens of thousands of feet. It is of 
interest to note that the equivalents of beds not represented at all in 
Britain yield a very large proportion of the oil production of the wodd. 
The absence of the Miocene and parts of the Oligocene and Pliocene is 
the result of the Alpine orogeny and revolution and the great igneous 
activity of Eocene times in north-western Britain (see Chapt^ XXVIII) 
is another phase of the same events. But it cannot be too stro ngly 
emphasised that the study of the British Tertiary beds alone gives a 
very imperfect impression of world-history during that period. It was 
then that the Alps and the Himalayas were formed ; the Andes, the 
Rocky Mountains, and the island arcs of Asia took on thdr present 


form ; and as a comparatively minor point, the British Isles became 
very much as they are now. From the point of view of modem wodd 
geography the Middle Tertiary was the most important of aQ periods, 
although in the geology of most of Britain there is hardly any record 
of it. In the south of England, however, the effects of the Alpine earth- 
movements are traceable in the present distribution of the Cretaceons 
rocks and the separation of the Eocene into two distinct basins by 
the Wealden uplift, which is of Miocene age, as well as the remarkable 
structure of the Isle of Wight. The devdopment of the drains^ 
systems of the country has been discussed in Chapter HL 

Everywhere in Northern Europe the upper limit of the Chalk & 
marked by a sudden and st riking change of fauna. Not only do species 
and genera disappear, but whole groups of animals die out and new 


types come in. In England the break is complete, and if we except 
such lowly forms as the Foraminifera, not a single species passes £com 
the Cretaceous to the Tertiary. The change takes place at an uncon- 
formity, and the uppermost beds of the Cretaceous wme removed 
before the Tertiary deposhs were laid down* and thus the change 

At a few localities in France, Bdgiuin 


of fauna is in part explained. 
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Eio- 123 . — ^Tbgb Tbbtiabt Rocks of Rritaht. 


Eocene and Oligocene, black. Pliocene, stippled. Li = Eenfaam Beds. 

£ = St. Ertb. 
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and Denmark, some of the missing beds are seen, and in these there 
is a certain mixture of Tertiary and Cretaceous species. But even here 
the gap is not by any means completely filled 

The change in fauna was not due entirely to lapse of time. It was 

in part the result of a complete alteration of conditions. Instead of 

the clear waters in which the Chalk was formed, there was a muddy 

sea into which large rivers poured a vast amount of land-derived 

material. The ammonites, belemnites, and sea-urchins of the Chalk 

accordingly disappeared and their place was taken by animals, adapted 
to such a habitat. 

It is on account of this very abrupt change both in the fauna and 
in the character of the deposits that the line between the Mesozoic and 
Kainozoic rocks is placed at the top of the Chalk. But when we extend 
our view to other quarters of the globe, the boundary becomes less 
definite, and in some regions there is a perfect passage from the one set 
of deposits to the other. 

In England the Tertiary beds fall naturally into two groups separated 
by a considerable interval of time, and when they occur together, by 
a decided unconformity. But the unconformity is local and in some 
parts of the Continent the succession is complete. The main divisions 
usually recognised are as follows ; 


Upper Tertiary or Xeogene 
Lower Tertiary or Palaeogene 


Pleistocene 

Pliocene. 

Miocene. 

Oligocene. 


The five smaller di^Tsions are sometimes known as systems, but it 
is doubtful whether the whole of the Tertiary occupied as much time 
as even some of the series of the Palaeozoic. As, however, the various 
systems and series of stratigraphy are of very unequal value, the 
question of terminology is of little importance. 


THE EOCENE 

The Eocene beds of England (Fig. 123) occupy two large triangular 
areas on either side of the Wealden anticline. On the north lies the 
London Basin, and on the south the Hampshire Basin. Beyond the 
limits of these two great basins a number of small outliers rest upon 
the Chalk of Salisbury Plain, the Chiltern Hills, etc., and seem to indi- 
cate that the Eocene deposits once covered the whole of South-eastern 
England. Moreover, the close similarity, in fauna and in lithological 
sequence, between the London and the Hampshire Basins shows that 
the same sea spread over both. The Eocene beds are themselves 
involved in the Wealden anticline, which must therefore be of 
post -Eocene date ; and hence we may conclude that the London and 
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pshire Basins were originally continuous, and owe their separation 


to the subsequent elevation and denudation of the Weald. 

Although some of the Eocene outliers lie many miles from the two 
great basins, there are none beyond the outcrop of the Chalk, and 
there is accordingly no positive evidence that the Eocene sea spread 
westward of the present escarpment of the Chalk. 

Throughout the south of England the Eocene consists of sands and 
clays, with pebble-beds and seams of lignite in some localities. Lime- 
stones are absent, and by far the greater part of the material is of 
terrigenous origin. The sea must have been shallow, and large 
rivers brought full loads of sediment from the neighbouring land. In 
the east the deposits are entirely marine, but towards the west some 
of the beds contain brackish-water shells and remains of plants, and w^ere 
evidently laid down in the estuary of a great river flowing from a land 
area in the west. 


But while normal sedimentation proceeded quietly in the south of 
England, the north-west of the British Isles was a scene of extra- 
ordinary volcanic activity. A series of basaltic volcanoes developed, 
and here and there great masses of plutonic rock were intruded. The 
lavas formed extensive plateaus, of which the remains may still be 
seen in Antrim, the Inner Hebrides and the west coast of the Scottish 
mainland. Intercalated between the basalt-flows are occasional lenti- 
cular patches of sedimentary deposits containing an Eocene flora. 

The Eocene beds of the south of England rest upon the Chalk, and 
generally without any visible unconformity. Often, indeed, the sur- 
face upon which they lie is very uneven and greatly eroded. But 
much of this erosion took place after the Eocene beds were laid down. 

At the base of the Eocene there is commonly a layer of unworn flints, 
similar in their irregular form to the flints of the Chalk below. Evi- 
dently they were never rolled by rivers nor exposed to atmospheric 
weathering. But the Chalk has been dissolved by percolating water 
beneath the Eocene covering, and the insoluble flints were left behind. 

Although the irregular surface of the Chalk cannot be taken as evi- 


dence of unconformity, and although no discordance is visible in single 
sections, an examination of a larger area shows that there must have 
been a considerable amoimt of denudation before the Tertiary beds 
were deposited. In Hampshire and the Isle of Wight the Eocene rests 
upon the mticroncUa zone, in Hertfordshire upon the Micraster zones. 

Even the mticranata zone is not the top of the Cretaceous system, 
and in England the highest zones if ever deposited were removed com- 
pletely before the Tertiary beds were laid down. 

Fauna and Flora* — In England the fauna of the Eocene is totally 
unlike the fauna of the Chalk, and the cause of the difference has 
ilready been discussed. Because the sea was muddy the fauna of the 
English Eocene consists for the most part of gastropoda and lamelli- 
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branchs, but other groups are also represented. Foraminifera are 
much les.s important than in the Chalk, yummidite^, however, i.s a 
characteristic genus which occurs in crowds in .some of our Engli.^h 
deposits. In the Mediterranean region and its continuation in Asia it 
forms massive beds of limestone. Corals are generally rare. Litharaea 
uebsteri, from the Bracklesham series, is one of the few forms found 
in any abundance. Echinoderms, too, are seldom met with. Schizaster 
occurs in the Barton beds. Brachiopods have entirely lost their former 
importance. Lingula, Terebratula, and one or two other genera still 
survive, but they are not common. Gastropods and lamellibranchs, 
on the other hand, are very abundant. Amongst the gastropods the 
siphonostomatous forms predominate. Fusus', Volufa, Co7ius, Pleurotoma, 
are common in the marine' beds ; Cerithium, Melania and Potamides 
in the brackish-water deposits. The lamellibranchs include Corbula, 
Cardita, Cardium, Chama, etc., Cephalopods are by no means common. 

The ammonites and belemnites are entirely extinct : but nautiloid 
forms such as Nautilus and Aturia are still met with. Decapod crus- 
taceans are often found. Among the macrurous forms are Hoploparia 
and Meyeria ; amongst the brachyurous forms, Xanthopsis and Droinia. 

Vertebrates occur in considerable abundance in some localities. 
Sharks’ teeth, such as Lamna and Otodus, are common, and remains of 
teleostean fishes are also found. Tortoises, turtles and crocodiles 
are the principal reptiles. Several genera of birds are also known. 
But the most str ikin g feature of the period is the sudden appear- 
ance of numerous placental mammalia. These include carnivores, 
ungulates and lemuroids. A considerable number of species have 
been found in England ; and many more in France, America, and 
elsewhere. 

Remains of plants are very abundant in some beds, and they appear 
to indicate considerable changes of climate during the period. The 
flora in general differs in degree rather than in general composition from 
that of the late Cretaceous. The Flowering Plants (Angiosperms) are 
now well established as the dominant group. The Reading Beds near 
the base of the system yield a warm temperate flora, including Laurus 
and Platanus, whilst the flora gf the London Clay is definitely sub- 
tropical (see below) as is that of the Bracklesham Beds, but towards the 
close of the Eocene the climate began to cool down again judging by 

the flora. 


The London Basin 

In the London Basin the Oligocene is entirely absent, and even the 
upper part of the Eocene has been removed by denudation ; but the 
Lower Eocene is better developed than in the Hampshire Basin. 
The beds are grouped as follows ; 
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Barton beds. 

Bracklesham beds. 
Bagshot beds. 

London Clay. 

Lower London Tertiaries 


Blackheath and Oldhaven beds. 
Woolwich and Reading beds. 
Thanet Sands. 


The Lower London Tertiaries form a narrow border around the basin, 
widening to the east of London into a fairly extensive but very 
irregular band. The London Clay fills the basin and covers by far 
the greater part of the area. Here and there, however, it is overlaid 
by the Bagshot and later beds, which form low hills or plateaus rising 
above the general level. Owing to their sandy character these elevated 
tracts are by nature heaths or commons. The largest lies to the north 
of Guildford and stretches about twenty-five miles from east to west, 
and about twelve miles from north to south. It includes Aldershot 
Common, Ascot, Bisley, Bagshot Heath, etc. 

Nearer to London, Highgate Hill and Hampstead Heath are capped 
by the sands and gravels of the Bagshot series ; many other outlying 
patches occur, especially at Harrow and in Essex. 

The Lower London Tertiaries as a whole are thickest on the southern 
margin of the basin, especially in the east ; and they thin towards 
the north. 

The Thanet Sands are generally light- coloured sands, but towards 
the base they become argillaceous and full of glauconitic grains. Where 
they rest upon the Chalk there is usually a layer of unworn, green-coated 
flints. After the sands had been deposited, percolating water continued 
to dissolve the Chalk beneath, and the flints were left behind. The 
green coating is probably due to the glauconite in the sands. 

The Thanet Sands are well developed in the Isle of Thanet, but they 
are overlapped towards the west and north. The fossils are entirely 
marine, and are chiefly lamellibranchs and gastropods — for example, 
Corbtda reguUnensis and Apotrhais sowerbyi, 

The«Woolwich and Reading Beds are more variable. In the east 
of Kent the series consists throughout of light-coloured false-bedded 
sands containing marine fossils. In the western part of Kent and in 
East Surrey it is formed partly of sands, partly of grey clay, generally 
full of estuarine shells, sometimes with bands of oysters. Towards 
Reading it consists of mottled plastic clay and variegated sands, gener- 
ally unfossiliferous, but sometimes with remains of plants. The 
Reading type occurs also along the northern margin of the basin, in 
Hertfordshire and Essex. Sometimes it includes a bed of flint pebbles 

cemented into a hard conglomerate known as the Hertfordshire 
Pud ding-st one , 

Amongst the marine fossils of this series are Ostrea bellovcicina^ 
Cypnrui morrisif etc. ; amongst the fresh-water and estuarine forma 
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are Unic, Cyrena, Vxvi'pams. Remains of fishes, reptiles, birds and 
mammals have also been fonnd. 

In the neighbourhood of London the sands 
^ Woolwich series are overlaid by a con- 

/ \ \\\\ siderable thickness of corrent-bedded gravels 

W \ \ \ \ which have sometimes been distinguished as 

\ \\\\ 'a special subdivision under the name of the 

W\\\ Blackheath Pebble-Beds. They consist chiefly 

r \ \ \ of well-rounded flint pebbles in a fine sandy 

\^\ \ matrix. The junction with the sands below is 

^ \ \ ^ usually sharp and often very irregular, as if 

\ \ \ £ the surface of the sands had been eroded. 
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In the eastern part of Kent the place of 
^ these pebble-beds is taken by the Oldhaven 

^ Beds, which consist of fine drab-coloured sand, 

^ writh a bed of flint pebbles at the base. 

g — The London' Clay occupies by far the greater 
o .§* part of the basin. It is usually a fine bluish- 
^ grey clay, which weathers brown towards the 
g •§ surface. It commonly contains pyrite and 

» ^ crystals of selenite, and also layers of septaria. 

« ^ The last are concretionary masses consisting of 

a mixture of clay and carbonate of lime. In 
o .1 some districts they are the only hard stones 

o -J available, and accordingly have bem used 

^ in many of the older buildings ; and they have 
p a also been employed in the manufacture of 

s J cement. The London Clay is 400 or 500 feet 

< »3 thick near London, but towards the west it 

° o thins and is partly replaced by sands. Fossils 

O ^ are not generally common. Amongst the char- 

^ acteristic forms are Ditrupa jiiana, Aporrhais 
^ .. sofioerhyi, Aturia ziczac, YohUa rvethenUi. In 

2 ^ the Isle of Sheppey and elsewhere the remains 

^ o of plants, mostly pyritized, are found. Recent 

o work has shown that the greater part of the 
genera represented, such as Nipa, Magnesia, 
Cinnamomum, Stibal, Sequoia, etc., live to-day 
in subtropical regions, the bulk of them in Indo- 
Malaya. Most of the remains are pyritized 
fruits and seeds, which careful ex amin ation 
has shown to have grown fairly close to the 
place of deposition. 

The London Clay becomes sandy towards 
the top and passes up without a break into the Bagshot beds above. 
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As fossils are rare and the lithological change is gradual, no verj 
definite line can be drawn between the two formations ; and it h 
by no means improbable that the sands of one locality may be iu 
part contemporaneous with the clay of another. 

The Bagshot Beds consist chiefly of light-coloured sand with pebble- 
beds in some localities and subordinate beds of clay ; and generallj 
they are strongly current-bedded. Fossils are rare, but remains ol 
plants are occasionally found, and casts of marine shells have beer 
met with at the top of the formation near Woking. 

The Bracklesham and Barton Beds are similar to those of the Hamp- 
shire basin (see p. 442), though less fossiliferous. 

Scattered over the Chalk Downs of southern England in many placet 
are large blocks of hard sandstone called Sarsen stones (or Greywethers 
from their resemblance to sheep when seen at a distance). They maj 

They are masses 

of sand from the Eocene beds which have been cemented by silica ir 
a manner analogous to the surface quartzites of South Africa, and havt 
resisted denudation when the rest of the beds were removed after tht 
Miocene uplift. 


be as much as 10 or 15 feet long and 2 to 4 feet high. 


The Hampshire Basin 


The Hampshire Basin is a roughly triangular area stretching fronc 
near Dorchester on the west to Worthing on the east, and from the 
middle of the Isle of Wight on the south to the neighbourhood ol 
Salisbury on the north. It is bounded on the south by a monoclinal 
flexure which runs through the Isles of Wight and Purbeck (see Fig 
125). 

In the steep northern Umb of this flexure the strata stand nearly 

vertical, and the outcrops of the Chalk and Eocene are consequently 

very narrow. The continuity of the basin is broken by several othei 

parallel folds, one of the most important of which runs past Chichestei 
and Portsdown. 


In this area the Lower Eocene, including the London Clay and the 
Lower London Tertiaries, is somewhat thinner than in the London 
district ; and it appears only upon the margin of the basin. The uppei 
bedfe, on the other hand, are far more fully developed, and togethei 
with the succeeding Oligocene they fill the greater part of the basin, 
The general succession is as follows : 


Upper Eocene 
Lower Eocene 


f Barton beds. 

\ Bracklesham beds, 
r Bagshot beds. 

< London Clay. 

I Reading beds. 


The Thanet Sands are ab.sent and the Lower London Tertiaries 
are represented by the Reading Beds alone. These are similar in 
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character to the Reading beds of the western extremity of the 
London Basin. 
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The London Clay is similar to that of the 
London Basin, bat on the whole is more 
sandy, especially in Dorsetshire. In the 
Isle of Wight it appears to thin £rom east 
to west ; bat in the folding to which thin 
area has been sabjected it is not poasdbie 
for the strata to preserve their original 
thicknesses throoghout. 

The Bagshot Beds consist chiefly of li ght - 
coloored sands with beds of clay. Fossils 
are generally rare, bat in a seam of pipeclay 
at Alnm Bay leaves and other remains of 
plants have been foand in abondance. Like 
the plants of the London Clay, they in- 
dicate a warm if not a tropical climate. 

Owing to the anfossfliferons nature of 
most of the deposits, the apper limit of 
the series cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. At the eastern end of the Ide of 
Wight a thickness of abont 100 feet is 
sometimes assigned to the Bagshot, at the 
western end abont 660 feet. Bat it is 
probable that a considerable part of the 
latter may belong to the sacceeding Brackle- 
sham series. 

The Bracklesham Beds are in part of 
estuarine origin and in part marine. Like 
the Bagshot, they consist of sands and 
clays. Bat at the eastern end of the basin 
the argillaceous material predominates, and 
the difference between the two series is 
fairly marked. At the western end of the 
basin both the Bracklesham and Bagshot 
beds consist chiefly of sands, and no yeiy 
definite line can be drawn between the two 
formations. The change in the character 
of the deposits is accompanied by a change 
in the fossil contents. In the east the Brack- 
lesham beds contain an abondant fauna ol 
Mollasca and Foraminifera ; in the west 
remains of plants predominate, and marine 
fossils are limited to a small part of the 


series. It is evident that the eastern end of the Hampshire Basil] 
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lay beneath the sea, while the western end was occupied by an 
estuary. 

The Bracklesham beds form the foreshore on both sides of Selsey 
Bill ; they are well exposed in the cliffs of Whitecliff Bay and Alum 
Bay, at the eastern and western ends of the Isle of Wight ; and they 
are also shown on the Hampshire coast near Bournemouth. At Selsey 
Bill they have yielded a large series of marine fossils, and palm-fruits 
{Nipa) are found in the lower beds. But it is at Whitecliff Bay that 
the succession can be most conveniently studied. Here the deposits 
are yellow and green sands, sandy clays, and green and blue clays, 
Nummidites variolaris is characteristic of the upper part of the series, 
Nummulites laevigatus of the lower part. Other Foraminifera also 
occur, and also many marine Mollusca such as V enericardia planicosia^ 
TurriteUa imbricataria. At Alum Bay the lower part of the series 
consists of light-coloured sands, with beds of clay and seams of lignite, 
and contains no recognisable fossils. It is impossible, therefore, to 
define the lower limit of the series. But above these unfossiliferous 


deposits lie dark sandy clays with a marine fauna similar to that 
of Whitecliff Bay and Selsey Bill, but far less rich in species. Near 
Bournemouth the greater part of the Bracklesham series consists of 
sands. The characteristic Bracklesham shells appear in some of the 
beds, but the principal fossils are plants, many of which are beautifully 
preserved in the pipe-clay beds. They include genera such as Gleichenicy 
SmUaXt Acacia, Lygodium, Diospyroa and some of the London Clay 
types, an assemblage of distinctly sub-tropical affinities. 

The Barton Beds are well exposed at Barton on the coast of Hamp- 
shire, and also in the Isle of Wight. The lower part, which is often 
called the Barton Clay, consists chiefly of sandy clays, and clays with 

abundant. Nummidites elegans 
is found near the base. The mollusca include CrasscUella sulcata, 
Fustis (Clavella) langaevus, Xenophora agglutinans, RitneUa rimosa, 
VohUa luctatrix, and Typhis pungens. 

is a mass of yellow and white sands, known 
as the Barton Sands, or Upper Barton, or sometimes as the Headoii 
Hill Sands. At the base the sands become argillaceous and contain 
Chama squamosa and other fossils. Another clayey bed occurs higher 
up in the series at Barton. In the Isle of Wight the sands above the 
Chama bed are generally unfossiliferous ; but at Barton brackish- 
water shells, such as Cerithium pleurotoTnaides, occur towards the top. 


Above the Barton Clay 


septaria. Fossils are extraordinarily 


During Eocene times there was great igneous activity in a strip of 
country extending from North-east Ireland to the Isle of Skye ; in 
the Faroe Islands ; Iceland ; and Jan Mayen Island. Till lately it 
has been believed that this was a continuous area of fissure eruptions 
forming a gigantic basalt plateau. But there are many difficulties in 
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this explaDation, which cannot be discoased here in detafl. It eeeim 
now to be established that each of the great masses of basalt lavas in 
Antrim, Mull, Ardnamurchan and Skye represents the wreck of a great 
shield- volcano, or pile of shield- volcanoes, like Hawaii. Major centres 
of eruption have been localised in Arran, Mull, Ardnamurchan and 
Skye, though not in Antrim. At a later stage in each of these areas 
plutonic intrusion on a large scale took place at or about the same 
centres, as is set forth in Chapters XII and XXVIII. For details of the 
highest interest reference should be made to petrological textbooks or 
to the Memoirs of the Geological Survey ; especially to British Regional 
Geology : Scotland, The Tertiary Volcanic Districls, 1935. Dyke- 
swarms radiating &om some of these centres extend over south^n 
Scotland, and one, the Cleveland Dyke, almost reaches the coast of 
Yorkshire. Fossil plants in sediments interbedded here and there with 
the basalt flows indicate an Eocene age for the eruptions. 


THE OLIGOCENE 

The Oligocene system plays a very subordinate part in British 
geology ; and if our area were alone concerned, there would be little 
justification for separating it from the Eocene. Formerly, indeed, the 
two systems were united. In Germany, however, the Oligocene is 
a far more important formation. At the close of the Eocene period 
there were very considerable changes in the geography of Western 
Europe. South-eastern England, which was then sea, became land, 
and Northern Giermany, which was then land, became sea. It is chiefly 
on account of these changes that it has been found convement to 
divide the Oligocene from the Eocene. In England the Oligocene is 
found only in the Hampshire Basin and possibly in Devonshire, 

Hamp shire Ra<nn — The Oligocene covers the northern part of the 
Isle of Wight and a considerable area on the other side of the Solent. 
It rests quite conformably upon th^ Eocene, but was formed under 
different conditions. The Eocene as a whole is a marine formation 
with occasional estuarine intercalations. The Ol^ocene, on the other 
hand, consists of fresh and brackish-water deposits, with only one or 
two marine beds. There is, however, no sharp line between the two 
systems, and the Headon Beds are placed by some in the Eocene. 

So far as the lithological nature of the deposits is concerned, there 
is but one important diff erence between the two formations. Sands 
and clays form the greater part of both, but in the Oligocene thexe 
are several beds of limestone. They are not limestones of the nsi^ 
type, for they are ftdl of fi^-water shells. Similar calcareous deposits 
have been formed in recent times in some of the meres of the Fen 

District. ™ 

The marine and brackish-water fossils in the Oligocene do not diffier 
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in any marked respect from those of the Eocene. The fauna is naturally 
not so rich, but it is of the same type. Gastropods and lamellibranchs 
still predominate, and the genera are all survivors from the Eocene sea. 
The fresh-water fauna also consists chiefly of Mollusca, especially gastro- 
pods. Most of the genera found in our present ponds and rivers are 
Tepresented, The common forms are the gastropods lAmnaea^ Planorhisy 
and FzVipan/5, and the lamellibranchs Unio and Cyrena. Land snails, 
such as Helix and Amphidromus, also occur. 

Mammalian remains have been found in considerable abundance. 
HyopoiantuSy Aiioplotheriumy Palaeoiherium and Chaeropotamus are the 
commonest forms. 

Remains of plants occur in some of the beds. The nucules of Charay 
a fresh-water alga, although small, are conspicuous in the Bembridge 
Limestone. 

The Oligocene of the Hampshire Basin is divided as follows : 


Hamstead Beds. Chiefly fresh-water ; brackish -water and marine 
towards the top. 

Bembridge Marls. Fresh-water; marine bed near base* 

Bembridge Limestone. Fresh-water. 

Osborne Beds. Fresh and brackish-water. 

Headon Beds. Fresh-water, brackish- water and marine. 


But with the exception of the Bembridge Limestone, none of these 
^visions are very clearly defined, either lithologically or palaeonto- 
logically. The whole succession appears to represent only a part of 
the continental Oligocene. 

The Headon series consists of clays, marls, and sands, with occasional 
beds of limestone and seams of lignite. It is commonly divided into 
Lower, Middle and Upper Headon. The Lower and Upper Headon 
beds are of fresh-water and brackish-water origin ; but the Middle 
Headon is to a large extent marine. Cytherea incrassala is the char- 
acteristic fossil of the marine beds. Ostrea velata sometimes forms 


thick banks, and many other marine shells occur. The principal 
fresh-water forms are Planorhis ettomphalus y Ldmnaea longiscatay and 
amongst the lamellibranchs Erodona and Cyrena. 

The Osborne Beds near the axial line of the Isle of Wight are red 
and green clays with some fresh-water limestones. But in the north 


of the island they consist of hard grits and limestones with sands 
and marls above. One of the beds of clay is crowded with the remains 
of a small fish, Clupea vectei'isis. The principal fossils are fresh-water 
shells such as Limnaea longiscaiu and Planorhis ohiusaSy and brackish- 
water forms such as ddelania excavata. 


The Bembridge Limestone consists of hard beds of white or cream- 
coloured stone, separated by layers of clay or softer limestone. It is 
entirely a fresh-water deposit. Planorhis discus and Viviparus orhi~ 
cularxs are common ; various species of the land-shells Amphidromus 
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and //e/jx occur ; and the nucules of C^ara are abundant. Mammaliai 

remains are also foimd. 

The Bembridge marls are mostly of fresh-water origin, but at White- 
cliff Bay a marine bed with Cytherm incrassata and Ostrea vectensii 
occurs near the base. 

The Hamstead beds are also marls. The lower and larger pari 
consists of red, green and dark -coloured clays, with Unto, Viviparus 
and remains of reptiles, mammals and plants. These are entirely ol 
fresh water or estuarine origin. The upper part, about thirty feel 
in thickness, is also composed mostly of clay ; but it contains marine 
and brackish -water shells, such as Corbula vecten^i^, Ostrea calligera, 
Potamides plicaius, etc. 


Devonshire. — Between Newton Abbot and Bovey Tracey, on the 
Teign, is a broad low-lying tract of heath almost completely shut 
in by higher ground. This basin-shaped depression, which measoreE 
about nine miles by four, is occupied by gravels, sands and china-clay, 
which rest directly and unconfonnably upon the Devonian and Carhoni- 
ferous rocks. Lignite occurs at the Bovey end of the basin in suiBheient 
quantity to be worked for fuel. Plant-remains are abundant in some 
places, and amongst them are Osmunda, Sequoia, etc. These beds 
were formerly referred to the Bracklesham series, but it now seems 
more nrobabk- that thev are of earlv Miocene ace. 





CHAPTER XXV 

THE MIOCENE AND PLIOCENE SERIES 

THE MIOCENE 

♦ 

No marine Miocene deposits are known in the British Isles, and 
during the Miocene period not only our own country but also the greater 
part of Northern Europe was land. The North Sea, however, was 
already in existence, for marine beds of this age are present in Schleswig- 
Holstein, the north-west of Germany and the Netherlands area. The 
Atlantic spread into the basins of the Loire and the Garonne. From 
the Mediterranean an arm proceeded around the outer border of the 
Alps and the Carpathians into the south of Russia, and through the 
Vienna gap into the plain of Hungary. 

In the south of Europe it was a period of gigantic changes. A 
great part of the Alpine folding took place in Miocene times. Arms 
of the sea were cut off and for a time became salt lakes. It was in 
one of these that the famous salt deposits of Wieliczka were formed. 

Towards the end of the period the salt lakes were gradually converted 
into fresh-water lagoons. 

Of the great earth-movements that produced these changes some 
indications may be seen in the south of England. The sharp mono- 
clinal fold of the Isle of Wight belongs to this period, for it affects 
the Oligocene beds ; and no doubt the other similar and parallel folds, 
and the anticline of the Weald, were formed about the same time. 
At least they are post-Eocene in date. These folds were accompanied 

by a considerable amount of over-thrusting, which is well displayed 
in the cliffs of the Dorset coast. 

THE PLIOCENE 

^e Pliocene (Fig. 123, p. 435) differs from the preceding systems 
ihiefly in its fauna. The greater number of the invertebrates belong 
to living species ; but of the vertebrates the species are mostly extinct, 
;hough many of the genera still survive. Where deposition has been 
wntinuous no sharp line can be drawn between the Miocene and 
rhocene ; but in England, owing to the absence of the Miocene, the 
)ase of the Pliocene is perfectly defined and is marked by an uncon- 

^PPer limit, however, is indeterminate and artificial. 

In England the Pliocene consists largely of shelly sands and gravels, 
mown locally as Crag. Often the fragments of shell form the bulk 
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of the material 



False-bedding is common, and the deposits were 
evidently laid down in shallow seas where tides and currents had full 

play. There are, however, beds of laminated clay which appear to 
be of estuarine origin. 

The largest area of Pliocene in England lies along the East Anglian 
coast, extending with but little interruption from the mouth of the 
Stour to Weybourn, west of Cromer. Between the Stour and Walton- 
on-the-Naze there are a few small outhers. 

Phocene deposits also occur in patches on the Downs of East Kent, 
at a height of about 600 feet above the sea, thus proving that there 
has been a considerable amount of earth-movement since the period 

There are some small patches along the line of the North 
Downs from Guildford to a point north of Sevenoaks, and one or two 
near Berkhamsted and Rothamsted in Herts, and, on the other side of 
England, a small patch of Pliocene has been found at St. Erth, south 
of the Bay of St. Ives, in Cornwall. In Ireland some shelly sands and 
gravels beneath the boulder-clay of Wexford have been referred to 
the Pliocene period. 

Fauna. — The fauna of the English Pliocene is very rich both in 
species and in individuals. Lamellibranchs and gastropods form by 
far the largest part. AU the genera persist to the present day, and they 
are all inhabitants of shallow seas. Many of the species, however, are 
extinct ; and of those which still survive, some are now found only 
in warmer seas, some in the northern oceans, while others continue to 
dwell upon our own shores. The southern forms predominate in the 
lower part of the Pliocene, the northern forms in the upper part. Next 
to the MoUusca, the Foraminifera and Polyzoa are the most important 
groups. Some of the latter were formerly known as coraUines, and 
hence the name of Coralline Crag applied to a part of the system. 
Theonoa {Fascicular ia) and Alveolar ia are common forms. Corals are 
not unknown, but they are relatively rare. Echinoids are sometimes 
abundant. Amongst the genera found are Edibwcyamus and 
Tern nediinus. 

Vertebrate remains are common in the nodule bed at the base of 
the East Anglian Crags. But they are mostly derivative, and have 
been washed out from some older deposit. Sharks’ teeth and bones 
of cetaceans are especially abundant ; and remains of Mastodon, 
Hhinoceros, Elephas and other land mammalia are common. Terrestrial 
mammalia are also abundant in the Cromer Forest bed at the top of 
the Pliocene, and remains of birds, reptiles and amphibians have been 

found. 

Classificadon. — Many minor subdivisions have been recognised in 
the Pliocene deposits ; but it is comparatively seldom that they are 
found in superposition. The determination of their relative age is 
therefore often based upon purely palaeontological evidence. In 
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generd, the older the deposit the smaller is the proportion of living 
forms that it contains. But it is obvious that this criterion cannot be 
applied except in the ease of deposits which were formed under similar 
conditions. Ev’olution does not everywhere proceed with the same 


rapidity. In the deep seas, for example, it seems to be a slower process 
than in shallow water. Moreover, the rate of change is not the same 


throughout the a nim al kingdom. Thus, it has already been remarked 
that most of the Pliocene vertebrates are now extinct, while a large 


proportion of the invertebrates survive. Any comparison must there- 
fore be restricted to a particular group or class of animals or plants. 
It is usual to take the percentage of living and extinct Mollusca as a 


standard. 


Eastebx Englaio) 

In the east of England the following 8ubdi^’i8ions are usually recog- 
nised : 

7. Cromer Forest-bed Series. 

6. Weyboum Crag. 

5. Chillesford beds. 

4. Norwich Crag. 

3. Red Crag. 

2. Coralline Crag. 

1. Lenham beds. 


The Lenham Beds form a number of small patches on the top of 
the North Downs, between Maidstone and Folkestone, at a height 
varying from about 500 to 620 feet above the sea. In sevei^l cases 
they owe their preservation to the fact that they have fallen into pipes 
formed by the solution of the Chalk beneath. They are mostly glau- 
conitic sands. Owing to oxidation of the glauconite the sands often 
become brown, or are even compacted into a kind of hard ironstone. 
The Lenham beds appear to be the oldest of our Pliocene deposits. 
The fauna consists chiefly of shells, and is not unlike that of the 
Coralline Crag. It includes, however, a few species unknown in that 
formation, but found in the Miocene. Amongst these are Pleurotoma 
jauantieii, Terebra acuminata and Area diluvii. 

Sands of similar petrographical constitution occur upon the Downs 
in Surrey, but they have not yet yielded recognisable fossils. 

The Coranine Crag is known only in the south-east of Suffolk. The 
principal outcrop is in the neighbourhood of Aldeburgh and Orford, 
but small patches occur further south at Sutton, Ramsholt and Tatting- 
stone (cp. Pig. 126). At its base at Sutton there is a phosphatic nodule 
bed containing fossils derived from the London Clay below, but including 
also vertebrate remains, some of which may belong to the Pliocene 
penod. There are also blocks of sandstone known as box-stones, which 
scan to have been derived from some deposit of about the same age 
as the Lenham beds. 


Fig. 126. — Attempted Restoratiox of the DiSTExemos of Lastd akd WATBa 
DURESG Successive Stages of the Pliocexe Epoch. (By Mr. F, 
Haxzner.) 
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The rest of the Coralline Crag is made of light-coloured sands and 
beds of comminuted shells and Polyzoa. The upper part is sometimes 
cemented into a soft limestone, and is darker in colour. 

Amongst the common fossils are the large brachiopod Tercbralula 
grandis and several species of echinoids. But far more important are 
the Mollusca and Polyzoa, both of which occur in such profusion as 
to form a large proportion of the deposit. Theonoa auratUium and 
Alveolaria semiovata are two of the common polyzoans. Of the 
Mollusca some 30 or 40 per cent, are extinct. Astarte omalii and 
Valuta lamberti may be cited as examples. Of the species which still 
survive, about 20 per cent, no longer live so far north, but are found 
in the Mediterranean, as, for example, Cardita corhis, Limopsis jyygmaea 
and Ringicula Imcdnea. It is evident, therefore, that during the 
deposition of the Coralline Crag the British seas were warmer than 
at present. 

At the present day the Red Crag is practically confined to a triangular 
area about the mouths of the Stour and Orwell, with Walton-on-the- 

4 

Naze, Sudbury and Aldeburgh at the three corners. But it may 
have had a greater extension, and doubtful traces have been found 
as far away as Thaxted in the north-west of Essex. It is usually a 
red or brown shelly sand deeply stained by oxide of iron. Generally 
it is darker than the Coralline Crag, but the colour of both is variable. 
On the whole, too, it is more quartzose and less calcareous, but neverthe- 
less some of the beds are made up largely of fragments of shells. There 
is often a nodule bed at its base. 

Before the Red Crag was deposited the Coralline Crag had been 
almost entirely worn away. Here and there, however, it was left as 
reefs or shallows in the Red Crag sea. Accordingly the Red Crag 
generally rests upon an eroded surface either of the London Clay or 
of the Coralline Crag, and at Sutton it is banked against the latter 
as a beach is banked against a cliff. 

The fauna of the Red Crag is rather more modem than that of the 
Coralline Crag. But there are considerable variations in the Red Crag 
itself. At the Naze it contains a smaller percentage of living species 
than at Newboum, and at Newbourn a smaller percentage than at 
Butley. That is to say, the proportion of living forms increases from 
south to north. The sea-coast lay towards the south, and gradually 
the deposits spread northwards &om the shore ; and thus the southern 
part of the Red Crag is older than the northern. 

Not only is the fauna newer than the fauna of the Coralline Crag, 
but it is also of a more northern type. The Coralline Crag contains a 
number of species which no longer live in the North Sea, but are found 
in the Mediterranean. The Red Crag also includes forms which do 
not now inhabit the neighbouring waters. Some of them still dwell 
in more southern seas, but others are now found only in the boreal 
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ocean. From Walton to Butley the proportion of southern forms 
diminishes and the proportion of northern forms increases. 

The fauna of the Red Crag is very rich both in species and individuals. 
Polyzoa, however, are rare except in the Walton deposit, which in other 
respects also shows afl&nities to the Coralline Crag. Gastropods and 
lamellibranchs predominate. Venus casina, Pectunculus glydmeris and 
Neptunia contraria are common forms of which the first two still live 
in British waters and occur also in the Coralline Crag. Admete viridula, 
Cardium groenlandicum and Nuculana lanceolata are species now 
known only in more northern seas. The small echinoid Echino- 
cyamus pusillus occurs in profusion at Walton and elsewhere. 

The Norwich Crag begins at Aldeburgh where the Red Crag ends, and 
extends along the Suffolk and Norfolk coasts as far as the river Bure. 
It thickens rapidly from south to north, and also from west to east, 
and is about 150 feet in thickness at Southwold. It consists of sands 
and clays and pebbly gravels, but never exhibits the beach-like bedding 
characteristic of the Red and Coralline Crags. Moreover, it is less 
uniformly fossiliferous. In many of the sections no organic remains 
have been found ; but in others impersistent shelly beds occur, which 
have yielded an abundant fauna. On the whole, it appears to be a 
delta deposit rather than a beach or sand-bank. At the base is a bed 
of flints and pebbles in which mammalian remains have been found, 
as in the nodule bed at the bottom of the Red and Coralline Crags. 

A considerable interval of time appears to have elapsed between the 


deposition of the Norwich and the Red Crags, for the two faunas are 
decidedly distinct. In the Norwich Crag the proportion of extinct 
forms is less, and that of northern forms considerably greater. The 
change that began in the Red Crag period was continued and the 
climate was growing colder. 

The fauna of the Norwich Crag is less rich than that of the preceding 
stage. Of the common species of Mollusca nearly two-thirds live in 
the North Sea at the present day. Others, such as Nucula cohboldiae 
and Tellina obliqua, are extinct ; and others are now found only in 
Arctic waters. Astarte borealis is the most important of the Arctic 
forms. It is abundant at Norwich, but becomes less common towards 


the south, and is unknown in the southern part of Suffolk. 

The deposit which appears to be the next in order is the Chillesford 
Clay (Fig. 127). In the Bure Valley it rests upon the Norwich Crag ; 
in the south of Suffolk upon the Red or the Coralline Crag. It is in 
general finely laminated, consisting of alternations of clay and sand, 
both of which are very micaceous. The fauna is marine. 

The Chillesford Clay extends from Chillesford to Burgh m the valley 
of the Bure ; but from west to east its extent is very limited, ^e 
exposures referred to it are confined within a narrow and meandering 
belt of country which widens fcom south to north. It has been sug- 
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an estuary of the Rhine, and that the 

open sea had retreated to the north. ^ 

In the north of Norfolk is another shelly deposit known as the 
Weybourn Crag. It is found on the coast west of Cromer, and has 
been recognised in the valley of the Bure, but south of Norwich it is 


gested that this belt represents 



Fks. 127 . — Map showing thb Pbincipal Exfosurbs op thb Chuxbsfobd Clab 

( + ) and thb PBOBABI.B COUBSB OF ONB OP THB ESTCABIBS OP THB RhINB 

DDBIHO THB Chuxbspobd Ace. (After Mr. F. W. Hanner.) 


unknown. Its thickness is small, and its special feature is the great 

abundance oi Tellina baUhica, a shell which is quite unknown in the 
older beds. 

Following the Weybourn Crag is a remarkable series of deposits 
displayed in the clifFs at Cromer aud known as the Cromer Forest-bed 

Here five beds have usually been recognised as Pliocene, but 
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as one of the two uppermost was undoubtedly formed under Arctic 
conditions, and the relative order of these two is by no means certaiu, 
it seems better to refer both to the Pleistocene, and to regard the 
Cromer Series as consisting of only three members, thus : 

3. Upper Fresh-water Bed. 

2. Forest Bed. 

1. Lower Fresh- water Bed. 

The middle member undoubtedly indicates a temperate cbmate : it 
consists of irregular layers of clay, sand and gravel, with stumps and 
stems of trees. The roots of the stumps are frayed and worn, and it 

grew, but have 

been washed into their present positions. Both the trees and the other 
remains of plants associated with them belong for the most part to 
species that live in East Anglia at the present day. The Forest bed 
also contains mammalian remains, such as Elephas, and a mixture of 
marine and fresh-water sheUs, including Tellina balthica. The fresh- 
water beds above and below contain plant-remains, land and fresh-water 
molluscs and small vertebrates. The lower fresh-water bed is seldom 
pr^rved.. 

West of England 

The only deposits in the west of England which can with certainty 
be referred to the Pliocene period are those of St. Erth, in Cornwall. 
They lie at a height of about 100 feet above the sea, in the depression 
between St. Ives Bay and Mounts Bay. The area occupied is not more 
than a few acres in extent. The St. Erth beds are composed of loam, 
sand, and clay, with a little coarser material. A thin clay band near 
the top of the series has yielded about 90 species or marked varieties 
of Mollusca and 120 Foraminifera. Southern species of Mollnsca occur, 
but no northern forms. Most of the Mollusca are found also in the 
older part of the Red Crag, and it is with this horizon, or with the 
CoraUine Crag, that the St. Erth beds are provisionally correlated. 


is apparent that the 


are not where they originally 


Ibeland 

Beneath the boulder-clay of Wexford, deposits of sand and gravel 
have been found with a rich molluscan fauna. Some of the beds, as 
in the East Anglian Crags, are made up largely of comminuted shells. 
Most of the species still live on the Irish shores, but a few are extinct 
and some are Mediterranean forms. The fauna is apparently Pliocene, 
and is believed to be somewhat more recent than that of St. Erth. 
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From the foregoing chapters it is clear that during the greater part 
of the Tertiary the climate of southern England became progressively 
colder, as shown by the change from the palms of the London Clay to 
the Arctic shells of the latest Pliocene. This process, whatever the 
cause may have been, culminated in a period of intense cold in Northern 
Europe and America, when ice certainly covered vast areas of land. 
But as to the details of the history there exists a strange want of 
unanimity among geologists. It is a curious fact that there is more 
controversy as to what actually happened during the latest stages of 
geological history than in any earlier period. This is possibly because 
the evidence is too abundant and detailed, and does not admit of the 
broad and sweeping generalisations that have been applied to earlier 
periods. It may be well to say at once that no satisfactory explanation 
of the cause of ice-ages has yet been found, although it is universally 
admitted that such have occurred several times in different parts of 
the earth, even as far back as the Precambrian. 

The Pleistocene period is generally divided into Glacial and post- 
Glacial stages, but these divisions have no chronological value, as it 
is evident that glaciation came to an end at different times in different 
places : in Britain it has definitely ended ; in Norway there are still a 
number of glaciers ; while Greenland is almost completely buried in 
ice. In much the same way subdivisions based on stages of human 
culture, Stone Age, Bronze Age, and Iron Age and so on, were not 
contemporaneous everywhere. We are as yet not in a position to fix 
in years the date of most of the Pleistocene deposits, though this has 
been done in a few instances, as in the case of the varve clays of Sweden, 
Hence it is necessary to remember that time-divisions can only be taken 
as relative, and as applying to limited areas. There is no positive prooi 
that the great glaciation of North America happened at the same time 
as that of Europe, although it probably did. Hence each region can 
only be treated on its own merits. 

In Britain one thing is certain, that there existed during the Ice Age 
a number of large animals, such as species of elephant and rhinoceros 
that are now extinct, whereas all, or very nearly all the invertebrateJ 
still survive, though not all in and around the British Isles. 

It is not necessary to discuss the fundamental point of the actua 
occurrence of an Ice Age in Northern Europe. This may now be taker 
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for granted, as also the fact of the existence of land ice (ice-sheets) on a 
vast scale, as opposed to the theory of submergence and floating ice. 
The main bone of contention among geologists is as to whether the 
glaciation of Britain consisted of one major advance and retreat of an 
ice-sheet with only slight fluctuations, or whether there were what 
may be described as definite inte^lacial periods, when the ice disap- 
peared altogether, and the climate may even have been somewhat 
milder than at present. Without going into detail it may be said that 
the balance of opinion now inclines to the view of what may be called 
pronounced fluctuations, to use a somewhat non-committal term. Tn 
point of fact it is impossible to define an interglacial period, since it is 
known that the modem ice-fronts fluctuate everywhere and it is all a 
matter of degree. Until quite lately many of the large glaciers of the 
Alps were in the habit of advancing and retreating hundreds of yards 
at intervals of about 35 years, so that it could be said that any patch 
of land in their course was subject to glacial and interglacial periods 
of that length, thus reducing the whole thing to an absurdity. There 
is little evidence in Britain that there ever were intervals with a warmer 
climate than the present between the earliest advance of the ice and 
its final disappearance, though there almost certainly were local ice- 
free periods ; it is, however, hardly possible to determine the extent 
of the areas then uncovered. It is well to remember that the highest 
mountains of Scotland are even now only a very few hundred feet 
below the theoretical line of perpetual snow for their latitude, and it 
is believed that a certain corrie on Ben Nevis has never been free 
from snow within the memory of man. Hence it may be taken as 
certain that there were glaciers in the Highlands all through the Ice 
Age, whatever may have been the state of affairs in the Lowlands. 

One important modem development of the subject is the discovery 
that some of the divisions of the Stone Age of hxunan culture can be 
correlated with various stages of the Glacial or more probably Inter- 
glacial deposits. The whole subject has become extremely complicated 
and hardly comes within the scope of this book, as it really forms part 
of a separate science ; that of Prehistoric Archaeology. It will be 
discussed very briefly in a later section. 

Some geologists separate from the Pleistocene the newest deposits of 
all, as Recent, but the distinction seems unnecessary, as well as impos- 
sible to define satisfactorily. The recent deposits are usually taken 
to be those containing only remains of animals still existing in this 
country, but it may be pointed out that animals are still becoming 
extinct in Britain, such as the wolf only two or three hundred years 
ago, and among birds, tte Great Auk and the Bustard still more 
recently, while other forms are still preserved more or less artificially, 

and the same is true in many other parts of the world, even of races 

• • 

of man. 
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It is now commonly accepted by European geologists that there 
were in the Alps four main stages of maximum extension of the ice 
with intervening periods of much milder climate. This scheme has 
been to a considerable extent applied also to Northern Europe, and 
most British geologists now believe that there were very considerable 
fluctuations in the British Isles. In the present state of the question 
it is impossible to say anything dogmatic on the subject. The account 
here given of the deposits will be purely descriptive without theoretical 

extrapolation. 

The Glaciai. Deposits 

In England glacial deposits with boulders of northern origin extend 
southwards to a line joining the Bristol Channel and the mouth of the 
Thames. On the Continent the line is continued with a general easterly 
direction through Holland and Germany to the middle of Russia, where 
it bends towards the north. South of this line the northern boulders 
cease and no glacial deposits are found excepting in the immediate 
neighbourhood of mountain-chains. 

The character of the deposits varies so greatly from place to place 
that nothing like a full description can be attempted, and only a short 
account can be given of a few typical districts. 

Since it is only in East Anglia, as shown in the preceding chapter, 
that there is anything like a continuous series of deposits from the 
Pliocene to the Pleistocene, it is most logical to begin with that region. 

Until recently it was the custom to include in the Pliocene the Leda 
myalis Bed and the Arctic Plant Bed that lie above the Cromer Forest 
series (p. 453)^ Now, however, it appears to be not quite certain which 
is the older of these, owing to possible glacial disturbance, and both 
are now generally assigned to the Pleistocene. 

The Leda (Yoldia) myalis bed is a false-bedded loamy sand about 
10 or 15 feet thick, with marine fossils. The chief species are Yoldia 
myalis, Astarte borealis and Tellina halthica, all very distinctly northern 
forms. The Arctic Plant Bed, which is impersistent, and not more 
than 4 feet thick, consists of peaty loam, with fragments of Arctic 
willow and Arctic birch and some fresh-water shells. It is seldom 
exposed, owing to changes in the cliffs and beach due to landslips and 
storms : it gives clear evidence of very cold conditions preceding the 
actual arrival of the ice. 

The definitely glacial deposits of Norfolk have been subdivided into 
numerous stages each with a local name. The main feature is that 
Uiey give clear evidence of four periods of advance of the ice, with 
intervening wanner intervals. Whether these last merit the name of 
interglacial periods may be left an open question, and it must not be 
assumed that the four periods of advance correspond with the four 
main glaciations of the Alps. It is in fact doubtful whether an 
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equivalent to the earliest Alpine glaciation have been identified any- 
where in Britain. 

For glacial deposits of all kinds, including those formed during the 
warmer intervening stages, the term Drift is conveniently used. It is 
a relic of the days when all such deposits were attributed to gigantic 
floods, and is represented on the continent by the antiquated word 
Diluvium, derived from Noah’s flood. 

Using this nomenclature the glacial deposits of Norfolk can be divided 
into four main stages ; 


4. Hunstanton Boulder 
3. Little Eastern Drift. 
2. Great Eastern Drift. 
1. North Sea Drift, 


Clay 


The material of the lowest division was deposited by an ice-sheet 
which came in from the North Sea ; it consists mainly of boulder-clay 
containing abundant erratics partly derived from the bed of the North 
Sea and partly from Scotland and Scandinavia. Among these man y 
rocks from the Oslo region, such as laurvikite and rhomb-porphyry, 
have been found. In some places there is a bed of sand up to 45 feet 
thick in the middle and above this far-travelled erratics are less com- 
mon. This ice-sheet must have melted while floating, as the under- 
lying beds are not ploughed up. Either the lower part or the whole of 
this series is often called the Cromer Till. 

After a period of considerable river-erosion another ice-sheet, the 
Great Eastern Glacier, advanced from west of north, and overrode the 
earlier deposits, disturbing them a good deal and thus giving rise to 
what is commonly known as the Contorted Drift. The products of 
the glacier itself constitute the Chalky Boulder Clay, which is full of 
locally derived material, but has few far-travelled erratics, which are 
probably derived from the earher drift. The Chalky Boulder Clay 
covers a very large area in the eastern counties. Immediately above 
it comes in places a series of sands and gravels, which seems to be 
material deposited during the melting back of the ice-sheet. 

The third or Little Eastern ice-sheet was on a much smaller scale. 
It was responsible, among other things, for the well known Cromer 
gravel ridge or moraine and for certain sandy brickearths and coarse 
cannon-shot gravels in north Norfolk. These deposits contain much 
pale grey flint derived from Lincolnshire. 

The fourth glaciation gave rise to a brown boulder-clay with erratics 
derived from northern England and Scotland, especially the Cheviot 
region. This is only found around Hunstanton and a few other places 

on the north coast of Norfolk. 

It is thus clear that in East Anglia there were at least four periods 
of advance of ice-sheets from different directions, separated by periods 
of considerable local denudation. It mav be mentioned that in recent 
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work on this subject the study of heavy minerals has proved of great 
service in separation and correlation of the different deposits, as the 
mineral assemblages derived from different sources, especially from 
Scandinavia, are very distinctive. 

In southern Norfolk and Suffolk the earliest glacial deposit is the 
Westleton Shingle, which represents marine shore-deposits in front of 
an advancing ice-sheet. This is followed by the Norwich Brick-earth, 
a decalcified boulder clay, equivalent to the Cromer Till, and above 
this are various sands and gravels, formerly called the Mid-Glacial 
Sands and Gravels. The boulder clay of the second glaciation contains 
in addition to Chalk a large amount of Jurassic material since it came 
from further west in the Midlands than that in north Norfolk, but there 
are still a good many Scottish boulders. The rest of the succession is 
not very clear and the fourth glaciation is probably not represented at 
all. Some of the Cannon-shot Gravels found on high ground in Norfolk 
and Suffolk are probably due to the Little Eastern ice-sheet, 

In the Cambridge region the glacial deposits have undergone a great 
deal of erosion and only remain on the higher ground. It is clear, 
however, that the earliest deposit still existing is the Chalky Boulder 
Clay, which covers a very large area, extending approximately as far 
west as the Great Ouse-Thames watershed near Buckingham. The 
rest of the succession is very complicated and there is still much differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject. The theory that some of the gravel 
deposits were the products of an Ancient River System transverse to 
the modem drainage has now been abandoned. Much of the glacial 
material appears to have been laid down as outwash fans in front of 
the retreating ice, and much importance is now attributed to the forma- 
tion of the so-called ‘ Taele ’ deposits, which probably are portions of 
such torrential fan deposits formed when the ground was partly frozen. 
In this area there were at least two periods of ice-extension and possibly 
more. It is evident that in the earlier stages the land stood much 
higher than now, as some drift-filled preglacial valleys descend far 
below sea level. 

In the Midlands generally there is also evidence of a complicated 
glacial history not so well known as that of East Angba. There are 
relics of an ancient high-level drift, deeply denuded and cut into by 
many valleys, with erratics derived from several distant sources. This 
may be equivalent to the North Sea Drift of Norfolk and the high level 
boulder clays of East Yorkshire. This is succeeded by a drift derived 
from the north-east, north or north-west, due to the confluence of ice 
£rom several directions and probably equivalent to the Great Eastern 
Ice Sheet of Norfolk. Even in this there is evidence of at least two 
stages of advance and retreat. 

In East Yorkshire the two earlier glaciations of Norfolk are probably 
represented by the high-level drifts of the Cleveland Hills and the 
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Wolds. Along the coast, from Flamborough Hoarl soutliwards. fho 
succession is clearer. At Sewerby I hero has been foiand a pre-glaeial 
Chalk cliff, with beach deposits, underlying a liasemeiit clay which is 
correlated with the Little Eastern glacial deposits of Norfolk. Abovr* 
this comes the Drab Clay, which is equivahmt to the Hessle Clay of 
the Humber basin and to the Hunstanton Clay. At Kelsey near Hull, 
and at Kirmington in Lincolnshire, are some interglacial deposit.s which 
are believed to be of the same age as the middle part of the Drab Clay, 
while the Purple Clay of Holderness is apparently newer than any 
boulder clay in East Anglia, but is probably the same as the red boulder 
clays of the Whitby district and the well-known moraines of the Vale 
of York, on the northernmost of which stands the city of York. The 
most striking features of the glaciation of East Yorkshire were the 
great glacier lakes in the Cleveland Hills and their accompanying over- 
flow channels and river diversions, which have been described in 
Chapter VI. 

The Vale of York and all the western dales leading down to it also 
show highly developed glacial deposits which cannot be described here 
in detail. Perhaps the most remarkable effect was the transport of 
boulders of Shap granite beyond York, as hereafter descTibcd. There 
was also a great glacial lake in the Humber basin. 

Even during the maximum advance the greater part of the Cleve- 
land Hills and the moors of north-east Yorkshire remained as a 
gigantic nunatak, surrounded on all sides by ice-sheets and glacial lakes. 

In North Wales the detailed history of the Pleistocene iec-age is not 
so easy to make out as in other parts of the country, though there 
appears to be evidence of two advances of ice-sheets with an inter- 
vening milder period. But the notable feature is the magnificent 
display of the characteristic topography of a region of vanished glacia- 
tion : indeed it was in North Wales that the former existence of glaciers 
in this country was first officially recognised. 

The main feature of the glaciation of North Wales may be briefly 
summarised as a struggle between the ice-cap of the native mountains 
and a vast ice sheet coming down the Irish Sea from the Lake District 
and Scotland. The power of this last may be judged from the fact 
that it carried fragments of the bed of the Irish Sea to a height of 1,400 
feet in Caernarvonshire ; 1,000 feet near Oswestry and 1,200 feet near 
Macclesfield in Cheshire — while the combined ice-streams carried 
Welsh and northern rocks in great quantity into Staffordshire and 
5>hropshire and changed the courses of the Dee and even the Severn, 
Western Caernarvonshire and Anglesey, where the ground is low, were 
completely overridden and Scottish rocks can be found even in 

P embrokeshire . 

In the Lake District glacial topography is again admirably displayed 
ind the sequence of events is better known than in North Wales : 
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moreover, the movements of ice derived from this region can be traced 
with special clearness owing to the numerous erratics of highly char- 
acteristic rocks, especially the granites of Shap and Eskdale and the 
Ennerdale granophyre. Here again the main characteristic was a 
fierce and fluctuating struggle between native ice and that from Scot- 



Fig- 129. — Maf SHOWiKa Ghitrral Direction or Travel op cebtair 

CHARACTERISTIC RoCKS. 


Craig rock shown by small triangles, Galloway granites by continuous lines, 
N. Welsh rocks (especially Arenig volcanics) by dots, Shap granite by smaU 
circles, other Lake District rocks by broken lines. 


land coming in from the north. The resnlting distribution of erratics 
is discussed on the next page (see also Fig. 129), 

There were three periods of advance and retreat of the ice, giving rise 
in each case to a sucfcession of boulder clay (advance) and sands and 
gravels (retreat). In the first, the Early Scottish Glaciation, ice 
coming from Galloway brought boulders of granite from Criffel and 
other masses : it filled up Edenside and the Solway and drove over 
into the heads of Tvnedale, Weardale, etc. The Main Glaciation was 
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contemporaneous with the second advance on the east coast, and led 
to the distribution of Lake District and Pennine ice far and wide, as 
shown in the map on page 462. The third phase, commonly known 
as the Scottish Readvance, was a much smaller affair and its effects 
were mainly confined to the low ground of north Cumberland. 

One of the most remarkable features of the Lake District glaciation 
was the wide distribution in great numbers of boulders of the unmis- 
takable Shap granite, which occupies in situ an area of not much more 
than a square mile. The boulders are fo\md by the hundred across the 
Pennines in the Vale of York and on the coast, especially near Robin 
Hood’s Bay. This distribution involves the lifting of an enormous 
mass of ice over the Pennine range, in which the lowest gap, the Stain- 
moor Pass, is at about 1,400 feet, and a good deal of the ice actually 
went over a higher col at about 1,800 feet. This is considerably higher 
than the outcrop of the granite at Shap, which is moreover on the west 
side of the deep Eden valley. With this compare the upbft of 1,400 
feet at Moel Tryfan in Caernarvonshire (p. 461). The Isle of Man 
(Snaefell 2,000 feet) was completely overridden by the Irish Sea ice 
coming from Scotland and the Lake District. 

^t the maxim u m of the glaciation the whole of Scotland and most 
of Ireland were covered by ice, except where some of the highest ground 
in the north projected as nunataks. The movement of the ice was on 
the whole radially outwards, in so far as it was not interfered with by 
the impact of the Scandinavian ice-sheet in the east of England and 
Scotland. Moreover, local ice-caps in Skye and Mull diverted the 
west-flowing Highland ice to some extent. Owing to considerations of 
space it is impossible here to enter into details. The whole thing is 
admirably set out in W. B. Wright’s Quaternary Ice Age, Chapters IV-VI, 
which should be consulted. Careful examination of the literature of 
the subject shows that there still exists much divergence of views and 
even positively contradictory evidence as to the relative levels of land 
and sea at various stages, but one thing seems clear, namely that the 
Scandinavian ice could not have floated across the North Sea, which 
is much too shallow to carry the necessary thickness of ice in that way. 
The motive power of the thrust necessary to drive ice up to 1,000 feet 
on the seaward face of the Cleveland moors is not easy to explain, if 
the true gradients and distances are taken into account. 

Post-Glacial Deposits 

In this category are comprised most of the loose unconsolidated 
material now forming the actual surface of the land, which should 
logically include even the cultivated soils. It is obvious that all of 
these caimot be described here in detail : only the broadest classifica- 
tion can be given, more or less in the form of a list of the more important 
of the deposits. In point of fact many of them have been dealt with 
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in earlier chapters, snch as raised beaches, snbmei^ed forests, rivei 
terraces and so on. 

On the whole probably the most important class of post-glacial and 
recent deposits is what may be described generally as alluvium, in the 
broadest sense : actually this includes most river terraces, as well as 
great spreads of silt and peat composing the Fenland, though some 
of this silt is clearly of marine origin. Other very important super- 
ficial deposits are the Clay-with-flints and the Coombe Rock and Head 
of the southern counties, though these are believed to be partly of 
glacial origin or at any rate formed when the rest of the country was 
glaciated. Many great spreads of marine gravels also come in here, such 
as those of Dungeness, as well as the sand dunes and blown sands of 
many coastal regions. The screes and river gravels of mountainous 
and hilly regions are also obviously for the most part of post-glacial age 
and really merge insensibly into alluvium, as in the case of the partly or 
wholly filled up lakes and tarns of the Lake District and Scotlani 

Another important and fairly well-defined category is the cave- 
deposits, many of which have yielded important relics of extinct aniTnals 
and early traces of man — chiefly in the form of implements — often 
buried under stalactitic deposits. 

Palaeolithie. — Of late years there has been an enormous amount of 
research devoted to the investigation of the early stag^ of human 
culture in this country and many of the stages thus worked out have 
been definitely correlated with corresponding phases of the Glacial, 
Interglacial and post-Glacial periods and deposits. This subject has 
now attained to the magnitude of a special science, Prehistoric Archae- 
ology, and has become so complicated that it can no longer be included 
in an elementary textbook of geology. Since, however, some of the 
earlier stages marked by the use of very primitive implements and tools 
have been correlated as just mentioned, they may be considered as 
belonging to geology. This earlier part of the Stone Age, commonly 
called Palaeolithic, is distinguished by the use of rough stone tools, not 
polished, as in the succeeding Neolithic age. It is now usually divided 
into three stages. Lower, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic. In the 
earlier group only stone tools are found : in the second group there 
are also a few roughly shaped implements of bone, while in the third 
well-made tools of bone, horn and ivory occur along with stone imple- 
ments of finer workmanship. The following is a fist of the Palaeolithic 
stages usually accepted, the names being chiefly taken from places io 


France : 

Younger Pdlaeoliihicm 
r Magdalenian. 
i Solutrian. 
LAurignacian. 

Middle PalaeoHihiCm 
Mouaterian. 


Older Palaeoliihic, 

{ Achenlian* 
dactoniao* 
CheDian. 
Pre-Chellian. 
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The Aclieulian staple is to l)o rorrolatcd witli tlio Great E:isf<*rii 
glaciation of Norfolk, tin* Moustprian wilii tfi#* LittN* Ivistcrn anti tIk* 
Magdalenian with the Hunstanton and Ht*sslc Bmihlpr Glav'.'^. All ol 
them probably rorn^spond to tlio Iwt) later stages of tin* Aipin*- glaeia- 
tion, the Riss and the Wiirm, tliough some of tlie liigh 1(,*V(*1 drifts tjf 
Yorkshire and the Midlands may be of Mindt*! agt*. 

It is believed that during the Palaeolithic Age the British Ish,*s wert* 
connected with the Continent. It is not easy otherwise to understan^l 
how the Neolithic fauna was introduced. 

Noolithic* — Remains of N<*olitliie age an^ found in many caves, and 
in artificial excavations in tin* Chalk which appear to havr* S4*rv<‘d as 
dwellings. They occur also in alluvial deposits at im great height above 
the present rivers, in peat-mosses such as thos(* of Ireland and tin* Fen- 
land, and not unfrequcntly in superficial soil. Many harrows or tumuli 
have proved to be the tombs of Neolithic man. Often they contain 
several human skeletons as wxdl as stone weapons, fragments of pottery, 
and other manufactured articles. 

The fauna was decidedly different from that of the Palaeolit liic period. 
Most of the large mammalia had become extinct, lint still th(*re 
remained the elk, the reindeer, the bear, the urus and other forms wdiicli 
no longer live in England. With a few excef)tions, how'ever, tlie fauna 
was similar to that of Northern and Central Europe at the dawn of 
history. 

Presumably, therefore, the climate was nearly the same as it is at 
present. Moreover, the general configuration of the land ha.s altered 
little. The rivers have cut a few feet deeper ; in some places the sea 
has encroached upon the land, in others the land has gained upon the 
sea. But the changes are insignificant, and geologically the Neolithic 
age may be looked upon as the beginning of the present period. 


T.O. 


H H 


CHAPTER XXYU 

THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ISLES 

One of the most striking results of modem geological work on strati- 
graphy and tectonics has been the realisation of the fact that in certain 
regions of the earth there has been frequent alternation of periods of 
quiescence and intense activity. North-western Europe is one of those 
regions. Hence the geological history of the British Isles can be split 
up into periods of diastrophism or mountain building, on the one hand, 
and quiet sedimentation, mainly in the sea, on the other. The periods 
of diastrophism have usually expressed themselves by the prevalence 
of continental conditions, with formation of red sediments of the arid 
facies, such as the Torridonian and the Old and New Red Sandstones, 
whereas in the intervening marine periods were formed the fossiliferous 
strata of the Lower Palaeozoic, the Lower Carboniferous and the later 
Mesozoic. The Tertiary in the British Isles was mainly a continental 
period, such marine deposits as there were being essentially of very 
shallow water type, such as are characteristic of a shelf-sea. The 
dominant feature, therefore, of British geological history has been the 
extraordinary variability of conditions, as contrasted with the ancient 
stable land-blocks and the great ocean basins. From this point of 
view it is very fortunate that stratigraphical geology began in England, 
since it was there possible to establish definite milestones on the road 
of time, which have served as a standard for the rest of the world. It 
must be understood, however, that these periods were not universally 
of the same character : that is to say that when conditions were quiet 
in one region, activity prevailed in another, and vice versa. No one 
geological condition ever extended over the whole earth. It follows, 
therefore, that the geological history of one region is by no means 
applicable to another and each has to be treated on its own merits, 
and one of the greatest problems of geology has been and still is, the 
reconciliation of the stratigraphical phenomena of widely separated 
areas of the earth’s crust. 

So far as is known, the oldest rocks in the British Isles are the 
Lewisian gneisses and schists of North-west Scotland. They were 
obviously intensely altered by earth-pressures and metamorphism 
before the deposition of the next succeeding system, the Torridonian, 
which in its type area is not metamorphic. But there is nothing to 
show how many periods of diastrophism and revolution intervened. 
In Anglesey, as is set forth in the chapter on the Precambrian rocks, 
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there is clear evidence of two such periods before the beginning of the 
Palaeozoic, while in other parts of the world there is proof of several 
between the oldest gneissose rocks and the latest Preeambrians of 
Algoukian type. One of the major problems of British geology at the 
present time is the question of how many such periods may be repre- 
sented by the Moines and Dalradians of the northern and central 
Highlands. This question cannot yet be answered definitely. But 
the probability is that the apparent simplicity of the Lewisian- 
Torridonian succession is deceptive, and that a series of events, such as 
has been clearly made out in Canada and South Africa, has here left 
no definite traces. Some day, and perhaps before very long, the 
solution may be provided by one of the methods of age-determination of 
rocks very briefly alluded to in Chapter XIV, p. 298, but the time is not yet. 

The First Continental Period. — Whatever the earlier history may 
have been it is clear that the Torridonian system was formed under 
continental conditions. Before its strata were deposited, the rocks 
that covered the Lewisian gneiss were removed and the gneiss itself 
was exposed to the action of the atmosphere ; for the surface on 
which the* Torridon Sandstone rests is rugged and irregular, and had 
evidently been carved into hills and valleys by rivers and other subaerial 
agencies. The sandstone itself is a subaerial deposit ; and therefore 
it is clear that during the Torridonian period, and for some time 
previously, the north-west of Scotland was land. Similar evidence 
in Norway shows that the land extended into Scandinavia, and probably 
a continent occupied the north-western part of Europe. 

The limits of the continent are not known. It is uncertain whether 
the Precambrian volcanic rocks of Wales and the Midlands were laid 
down upon its surface or in a sea that washed its southern shores, but 
there is no doubt that the red rocks of the western Longmynd were 
part of the same story ; hence at one time the Torridonian continent 
must have extended thus far to the south. 

4 

First Marine Period. — At the beginning of Cambrian times the 
continent was invaded by the sea in two separate areas ; one of these 
was the great Palaeozoic geosyncline, so often mentioned in Chapters 
XVI to XVIII, the other was a marine basin, mainly American, which 
just touched the north-west of Scotland. At the beginning the deposits 
in the two areas were more or lees similar, but in the middle Cambrian 
they diverged widely, with totally different faunas. After the beginning 
of the Ordovician nothing is known in Britain of the later history of 
the northern basin. In the central geosyncline, however, sedimentation 
was continuous with but trifling breaks for an enormous time, till 
something like 35,000 feet of marine strata had been piled up. But 
towards the end of the Silurian red deposits appeared in the upper 
part of the Downtonian, as the herald of the continental conditions 
of the Old Red Sandstone. Nevertheless, south of a line more or less 
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in the present position of the Bristol Channel mai;ine conditions 
continued. 


Second Continental Period.— ^Miile the strata of the Old Red Sand- 
stone were being accumulated another period of mountain-building, the 
Caledonian revolution, ■was developed in the northern part of Britain 
and in Scandinavia. The great fold-system then formed had the same 
strike as the Lower Palaeozoic geosyncline, namely N.E.-S.W., and 
this determined the dominant trend lines of the whole northern part 
of the British Isles, as far south as South Wales. At the same time 
intense igneous acti'^ty, both extrusive and intrusive, prevailed in 
Scotland and northern England. (For further details of this see the 
next chapter.) This orogenic episode ended before the deposition of 
the Upper Old Red Sandstone, which in places rests undisturbed on 
the Highland Schists. There is little evidence as to what was going 
on in eastern and southern England at this time, except in Devon 
and Cornwall, where marine conditions continued, but rocks of Old 
Red Sandstone facies have been met ■with in deep bores around 
London. The absence of the Middle Old Red Sandstone in Wales 
indicates a climax of uplift and denudation at that time* while in 
northern England deposits of Old Red Sandstone age are at the best 
very limited if indeed any exist at all. The maximum of the continental 
type of sedimentation was reached in central Scotland. 

Second Marine Period. — It wiU be apparent from the last section 
that in the extreme south-west of England marine conditions were 
continuous from the beginning of the Lower Palaeozoic up till the end 
of the Devonian, that is to say throughout the second continental 
period of the rest of Great Britain. But at the end of Devonian times 
the sea overflowed a considerable part of England, Ireland and southern 
Scotland, although there was stiU a large area of land in Wales and 
the wes'tem Midlands. Consequently so far as most of the country 
is concerned the Lower Carboniferous must be regarded as a marine 


period, as set forth in the chapter on the Carboniferous system. But 
this did not last long ; even in central Scotland coal formation had 
then begun, and by the middle of Carboniferous times the whole of 
England had become an area of deltas and fresh-water swamps, 
probably something like the modern Amazon valley, with a tropical 
climate and most luxuriant vegetation, and a constant oscillation of 
the relative levels of land and sea, mainly however a depression of the 
land, so that coal measures accumulated to a thickness of many 
thousands of feet. But towards the end of the Carboniferous period 
this tendency was reversed and the highest beds of the system are 


again of the red arid continental facies. 

Third Continental Period. — Then rather suddenly there began ii 
north-western Europe another great period of diastrophism, moimtam 
building and igneous activity, the Hercynian Revolution, with it! 
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double svstem of Armorican and Variscan mountain chains. The 
result of this was that all southern Britain, south of a line which may 
be taken roughly as London-Bristol-Pembrokeshire-Cork was thrown 
into violent folds with an E.-W. strike and many overthrusts. At the 
same time in northern England the N.-S. Pennine axis arose with 
results on the distribution of coal basins that have been described in 
Chapter XX. This again expressed itself as a violent unconformity 
between the Carboniferous and New Red Sandstone systems with a 
concomitant uplift that led to the wide prevalence of arid continental 
conditions all over England, with all the characteristics of the great 
desert areas of the modern world. 

An important feature of the Armorican revolution was the dev'elop- 
ment of great igneous activity in Devon and Cornwall, with intrusion 
of great masses of granite, as described in the next chapter. (For a 
short account of the ore-deposits then formed see also Chapter XIII.) 
This took place later than the formation of the highest Carboniferous 
strata, but before the beginning of New Red San^tone times. 

Third Marine Period. — The continental conditions of the New Red 
Sandstone appear to have come to an end rather suddenly, as shown 
by the abrupt change of facies between the Keuper and the Rhaetic 
and the remarkably uniform character of the last named over the 
whole length of its outcrop from Devon to Yorkshire. Unlike most 
marine strata immediately succeeding land conditions it does not 
appear to be diachronic. The British Rhaetic in all e.ssential characters, 
except the absence of ammonites, belongs to the Jurassic. 

Although by far the greater part of the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
systems consists of marine deposits, they were all formed in a fairly 
shallow sea of the shelf type with rapid alternations of depth and 
occasional land areas with deltaic deposits, such as the Middle Jurassic 
of Yorkshire and the Wealden of southern England. It is not known 
whether the Mesozoic sea covered the high ground of northern England 
and Scotland. The numerous variations of facies and local discon- 
tinmties were due to the rather mild earth-movements of the Saxonian 
episode, which are more clearly traced on the continent. It is highly 
probable that during the Upper Cretaceous arid conditions prevailed 
over the neighbouring land areas. In the Mediterranean region there 
was another sea, of different character, often caUed Tethys. This was 
separated from the Chalk Sea by a barrier over central France 

pus marine period ended rather vaguely in an uplift which put an 
end to the clear Chalk Sea. This was replaced by muddy water 
apparently near the shores of a land with a great river coming from’ 
the west over southern England during the early Tertiary. As to what 
happened m the north little or nothing is known. 

Foorth contoeatal Period-The event, of Tertiary time were mostly 
dne to a fat off echo of the great Alpme orogeny of central and southern 
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Earope. Most of Britain became land and only in the eonth vaa 
there a shallow sea in which the Eocene and Oligocene be& wen 
formed. The principal tectonic episode was the uprise of the awtanlfnwn 
of the Weald and the Isle of Wight, along lines nuurked out long b^re 
by the post-Carboniforons Armorican folds, while in the north-west these 
was intense igneous activity (see nert chapter). Daring the middle 
Tertiary the British Isles took on very ma<h th^ present form, 
although the Straits of Dover and probably the Irish Sea did not jret 
exist. The modem drainage system as a whole dates from the Miocene 
uplift, and the only other later event of first dan importance was the 
Great Ice Age. 


A review of the foregoing sections shows that on the whole in Britam 
continental, or at any rate more or len terrestrial conditions, pre- 
dominated. In the north once only, in the Lower Palaeosoic, was 
there long continued marine sedimentation in a geosyncline, whale in 
the extreme south-west of England this persisted till the middle of 
Garbohiferous. In later periods the marine conditions were at the 
best those of a shelf sea with frequent local uplifts and interruptions. 
This result is perhaps somewhat surprising in view of the pred ominanc e 
of marine palaeontology in British geological literature ; but the study 
of unfossiliferous sediments gives much less scope for the invention 
of new and alteration of old ones, which appears to be the chief 

objective of museum palaeontologists, and is therefore o ffici all y 
r^arded as of little importance. It is devoutly to be widied that some 
day British geology may actricate itself ficom the bog of pedantic 
nomenclature in which it is at present involved, but there is as yet 
little of so desirable a consummation. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE HISTORY OF IGNEOUS ACTIVITY IN THE 

BRITISH ISLES 


In the preceding chapter it has been shown that the geological history 
of the British Isles can be divided up into an alternation of continental 
and marine periods, and that the succession and duration of these 
periods are determined by the distribution in time of the major dis- 
turbances of the earth’s crust. Now it is one of the fundamental 
principles of modem geology that igneous activity is closely dependent 
on earth movement. Consequently it follows that the periods of uplift 
and erosion are in the main also the periods of eruption and intrusion 
of igneous rocks. As will be seen later, there was one important excep- 
tion to this, in the Ordovician, but in the other cases the rule holds 
good. 

In the case of the greater periods of igneous activity the sequence of 
events is in general as follows : (1) eruption of lavas and ashes from 
vents or fissures ; (2) intrusion of plutonic masses in depth ; (3) the 
phase of minor intrusions, dykes, and sills. This order is exemplified by 
most of the British occurrences, though in some instances the evidences 
of the volcanic phase have been removed by denudation, while the 
intrusions remain. 

If we consider the igneous history of the British Isles as a whole, 
we find five great periods of activity, of varying duration. In the case 
of four of these the maximum coincides with the four chief periods of 
folding and uplift, while one is anomalous, and occurs in the middle of 
the first marine period. The table on p, 473 shows the relations of the 
different geological systems to the periods of folding and eruptivity. It 
is by no means certain, however, that the Precambrian in Britain 
included only one major period of igneous activity, and by comparison 
with other countries this is unlikely. In the absence of fossils in Pre- 
cambrian rooks it is impossible to ascertain whether the succession in 
any given area is complete, and it is also usually impossible to be sure 
whether similar rocks in isolated areas are contemporaneous. 

Precambrian. — The Lewisian gneisses of the north-west Highlands, 
and their probable equivalents in other parts of the country, consist 
of an enormous but unknown thickness of igneous rocks undoubtedly 
formed at a great depth, since they are plutonic in character, with later 
dyke intrusions : the presence of lava pebbles in the Torridon Sandstone 
shows that a volcanic phase once existed, but the products of it have 
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been removed by denudation. The plu tonic rocks show a wide variety 
of composition, ranging froih granite, through diorite and gabbro to 
ultrabasic : these form an example of a calc-alkaline plntonic complex 
on a large scale. After intrusion they were strongly compressed by 
folding with a N.W.-S.E. strike and invaded by innumerable basic 
dykes striking with the folds. AH this was pre-Torridonian, and the 
time-interval represented by the Lewisian-Torridoniau unconformity 
may have been enormous. Some of the gneisspse ‘ older granites ’ of 
the Highlands are probably also of Lewisian age. 

Gneissose plutonic rocks very similar to the Lewisians are also known 
in Anglesey, at the Wrekin in Shropshire, in the Malvern TUIIa and at 
the Lizard in Ck)rnwall. The first three are undoubtedly Precambrian 
and consist mainly of granitic and dioritic gneisses. The rocks of the 
Lizard are mainly basic, consisting of gabbro and serpentine, with 
hornblende-schists and a comparatively small proportion of granite. 
The Precambrian age of these rocks cannot be demonstrated with cer- 
tainty. In North Wales (Caernarvon and Llanberis), South Wales (St. 
David’s), and in the Midlands, on both sides of the Longmynd in 
Shropshire, in the Malvern Hills, at Nuneaton and in Chamwood Forest, 
Leicestershire, we find a development of the volcanic phase of Pre- 
cambrian eruptivity, chiefly in the form of acid and intermediate lavas 
and ashes, rhyolites, devitrified obsidian, and andesites, all much 
altered. The augite-granophyres of Leicestershire are intrusive into 
the Chamian rocks and are therefore later. The relation of the volcanic 
rocks to the Precambrian sediments and to the Lewisians is still obscure, 
but they are certainly later than the last-named. 

Ordovician. — As before stated this phase of igneous activity is 
anomalous, in that it occurs in the middle of a marine period in a geo- 
syncUne. Consequently its products are closely associated with marine 
strata and many of the eruptions were undoubtedly submarine. In- 
trusions are scarce and unimportant. 

In North Wales the intermediate and basic pyroclastic rocks of 
Rhobell Fawr come near the base of the Arenig, the acid flows and 
ashes of Cader Idris just above the basement beds ; rhyolites, andesites 
and tuffs are found at the base of the Arenig, south-west of Carmarthen, 
at Strumble Head, Trefgarn and Skomer island. The Ballantrae vol- 
canic series of southern Scotland is also of Arenig age. In the Llanvim 
of Wales, - ashes, rhyolites and andesites are found in several places, 
Arenig ; Cader Idris (piUow lavas) ; west Pembroke ; and at Shelve in 
Shropshire. But the most important volcanic rocks of this age are the 
Borrowdale lavas and ashes of the Lake District, comprising at least 
10,000 feet of intermediate , basic and acid lavas and ashes, and probably 
some small intrusions. It is remarkable that the centres of these vast 
eruptions have not been located. In the Lower Bala come the great 
masses of lava and ash, mainly rhyolites, of Snowdonia ! here the posi- 
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tions of many of the vents are indicated by great plugs and necks of 
more or less circular form. The Stockdale rhvohtes of the eastern part 


of the Lake District also belong to this stage. 


From the foregoing 


Character. 


Name of Fold 
Svatem. 


Strike of 
Fol-ia. 


\ /' Plateau basalt > of Skye, 

Mull, Antrim. IMu- 

Tertiary « 4th. continental Alpine E.-W. < tonics of C’uillin-', 

, Rum, Mull, Arran, 

k Mourne Mts. 


Cretaceous 

tTurassic 



3rd marine 




I 



t 

Trias . . 'I . 

Permian , >3rd continental < 
Upper Carb. ,J 


Armorican- 

Pennine 


r Exeter Lavas, Granites 
of Devon and Corn- 
wall. Whin Sill. Der- 
bvshire toadstones 
and dolerites. 


E.-W. 



Lower Carb. 2nd marine 


r Basalts of Central Scot- 
1 land. 


Upper O.R.S. 
Lower O.R.S. 


Silurian 

Ordovician 

Cambrian 


Lewisian 


2nd continental Caledonian 


I 


1st marine 


Torridonian i 1st continental | 


X.E 

S.M 


Unknown 


Huronian 


X.W 

S.E. 


Lavas of Glencoe. Orhils 
and Sidlaws, Cheviots. 
Xewer Granites of 
Highlands, Galloway, 
Lake District, Done- 
gal, Down, Leinster. 


vas of Wales, Lake 
District, Salop. S. 
Scotland. Intrusion 
of plugs of X. Waleo. 
Ass\Tit complex. 


Volcanics of Wales 
Midlands. 


and 


Plutonic complex of 
Lewisian GneLss. ^^aL 
I vem. Older granites 
of Highlands, Lizard, 
Anglesey. 


account it is clear that volcanic actmty occurred in many \videlv 
separated localities and at many different date.-: within the Ordovician'; 
it was a notable feature of the period and was obWously associated with 
frequent movements within the geos_\-iicline. 

In the Assynt district of north-west Scotland, near the line of the 
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Moine Thrust, is a plutonic complex that has been sheared by the 
thrust, but is intrusive into the Cambrian and Ordovician dolomitic 
limestones of the Durness series : it is therefore of later Ordovician or 
saurian age. These rocks are unique in Britain, as they are of strongly 
marked alkaline character, including quartz-syenite, syenite, nepheline- 
syenite and peculiar types known as borolanite and ledmorite, after the 
names of localities where they occur. Although of totally different 
age they show a marked resemblance to the Permian intrusions of Oslo. 

The Caledonian ^eous Rocks.— The peat Caledonian system of 

folding, of so much importance in determining the structure of Scotland, 
Northern England, Wales, and Ireland, began towards the end of 
Silurian times, reached its climax in the Old Red Sandstone, and in 
Scotland, at any rate, its igneous effects continued into the Carbonifer- 
ous and probably even locally to the Permian. Almost everywhere the 
folding was accompamed by eruption and intrusion of igneous rocks. 
In Scotland the earliest phase was the intrusion in many parts of the 
Highlands of a great series of plutonic rocks, known collectively as the 
‘ Younger Granites.’ This is a somewhat unfortunate term, since both 
in Western Scotland and in Ireland there are still younger granites, of 
Tertiary date, as described later. In the Highlands three principal 
groups may be recognised, as follows : (1) Caithness and' Sutherland ; 
these range from acid to ultrabasic, but hornblende-granites are 
dominant, such as those of the Ord of Caithness, Beinn Laoghal, and 

(2) Aberdeen and the Cairngorm Mountains : these include 
some very large masses of muscovite-biotite-granite and biotite-granite 
at Peterhead, Aberdeen, Lochnagar, and Cairngorm, with smaller 
masses of quartz-diorite, diorite, gabbro, norite, and troctolite ; these 
basic types are best seen at Ellon and Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire. Small 
masses of granite and quartz-diorite are scattered about the counties of 
Banff, Naim, and north-eastern Inverness. (3) The Western Bligh- 
lands ; here the dominant types are biotite-granite, hornblende-granite 
and tonalite, as in the great bosses of the Moor of Rannoch, Loch Etive, 
Ballachulish, and Ben Nevis ; the kentallenite (olivine-monzonite) of 
Kentallen, near Ballachulish, is a rare type. The red granite of the 
Ross of Mull probably belongs here. 

In the extreme south-west of Scotland, in Galloway, three large 
bosses of granite, at CriffeU, Loch Doon and the Caimsmuir of Fleet, 
and some smaller ones are intrusive into Silurian sediments : they 
range in composition from mxiscovite-gTanite to hornblende-granite and 
tonalite : there are also innumerable dykes. In the Cheviot Hills, 
chiefly on the English side of the Border, is a large mass of lavas, mainly 
andesites, with a central laccolith of granophyre. In places this shows 
a marginal augite-granite modification, due to assimilation of the lavas. 
There are also many radial dykes of felsite and porphyrite. 

In the Lake District there are three principal granite masses of this 
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age, those of Shap, Skiddaw and Eskdale ; also the granophyre of 
Buttermere and Ennerdale and the great gabbro-granophyre complex 
of Carrock Fell. This last is slightly earlier than the Skiddaw granite, 
which in its turn has sealed up the cleavage of the Skiddaw Slates, and 
is therefore later than the main Caledonian orogeny. The Shap 
granite, an oval mass about one and a half miles by one mile in area 
is inlansive into Silurian sediments, while pebbles of it are found in the 
basal conglomerates of the Carboniferous : it is therefore of Devonian 
(Old Red Sandstone) age. The Ennerdale granophyre with its basic 
Tnarginal modifications, forms a great stock with nearly vertical walls 
covering many mil es of country, while the Eskdale intrusion, a coarse- 
grained muscovite-biotite-granite, is larger still. Both of the last- 
named were accompanied by innumerable dykes. There are also many 
smaller intrusions of widely varying form and composition too numerous 
to mention here. The Skiddaw granite is notable for the great size of 
its aureole of metamorphism, indicating a wide extension of the intru- 
sion at shallow depths, although the actual exposures are small. It is 
intrusive along the axis of an anticline and it is noteworthy that the 
strike of this, if continued, passes close to the very similar granites of 
the Isle of Man and Leinster ; these are possibly all connected under- 
ground. 

Most of the igneous rocks of north-eastern Ireland are Tertiary, but 
the granite of Newry is Caledonian and very similar to the Galloway 
granites. In Donegal, Sligo, Mayo and Galway are several large masses 
of granite, some of which are probably Caledonian, though some may 
be comparable with the older granites of Scotland. The Leinster 
granite, before mentioned, is an immense bathylith, 70 miles long on 
the surface. 

The copper-lead-zinc veins of the Lead Hilk in Southern Scotland, of 
the Lake District, of Shropshire, and of North and Central Wales, which 
lie in Ordovician and Silurian rocks, seem to belong to this age. There 
is also a little gold in veins around DolgeUy. 

Turning now to the extrusive rocks of the Caledonian series, we find 
andesitic lavas in the Glencoe district in Argyllshire, and a very large 
development of Old Red Sandstone lavas in the Ochil and Sidlaw HiHs 
in Perth and Forfar, in the district south-west of Edinburgh, and in the 
Cheviot Hills. These are mostly andesites, and are accompanied by 
numerous small intrusions of quartz-porphyry and porphyrite. In 
Scotland volcanic activity remained in full swing into the Lower Car- 
boniferous, giving rise to great outpourings of basalt as plateau erup- 
tions in the central valley, especially in Stirling, Dumbarton, Ren&ew, 
and Lanark, and in Haddington (Garlton plateau). The latest stages 
were marked by many small volcanoes of the puy type, yielding basalt 
and even ultrabasic lavas. These form an immense number of necks 
and plugs scattered about the coxmtry accompanied by many dykes, 
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and in Fife eruptivity seems to have gone on into the Permian. The 
gradual change from intermediate to basic and nltrabasic lavas is note- 
worthy. There were also in the Carboniferous some intrusions of dis- 
tinctly alkaline rocks, including trachyte and teschenite, as necks and 
sills, as in the Eildon Hills , Traprain Law, Bass Rock, and Car Craig. 

The Armorican-Pennine Igneous Rocks. — In this system the axes of 

the folds run approximately E -W. in the southern parts of England, 
Wales, and Ireland, and N.-S. in the north (Pennine anticline). The 
most important igneous activity manifested itself in Devon and Corn- 
wall, where great masses of muscovite-biotite-granite are intruded into 
the highly-folded older rocks up to the Carboniferous. There are five 
chief granite masses at the surface and several smaller ones, all being 
probably subsidiary domes on the top of a great bathylith. All the 
masses are very similar, and are characterised by conspicuous pneuma- 
tolytic effects, with development of tourmaline and abimdant ores of 
tin, tungsten, copper, arsenic, lead, and zinc, associated with pegmatite, 
aplite, greisen, and quartz-porphyry dykes (elvans). This is one of the 
most richly mineralised areas in the world. 

In the northern area we find lavas (toadstones) and dolerite intrusions 
in the Lower Carboniferous rocks in Derbyshire, and further north the 
Great Whin Sill, an enstatite-dolerite, is intrusive into the Lower Car- 
boniferous over an area of many hundreds of square mil es. Connected 
’with the igneous activity, doubtless, is the extensive occurrence of ores 
of lead and zinc, vrith fluorspar and barytes, in Flint and Denbigh, 
Derbyshire, West Yorkshire, Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Northumberland, the ores lying in the Carboniferous limestone. 

It was at one time suggested that a group of basalt masses in the 
western Midlands, at the Clee Hills, Wenlock, Rowley Regis, etc., might 
be Tertiarv, but some of them are now known to be extrusive flows of 
Carboniferous age, while in two cases age -determinations by the helium 
method indicate Upper Carboniferous date. Some of these, e.g. the 
Clee analcime-basalt, are definitely alkaline. 

It should be noted that the Armorican vulcanicity of England partly 
overlapped in time the Caledonian vulcanicity in Scotland : though 
contemporaneous, these two phenomena were due to different sets of 
movements, and affected different areas. 


The Tertiary Igneous Rocks. — The important and interesting erup- 
tions and intrusions that took place in north-western Britain and 
north-eastern Ireland in Eocene times must be regarded as a sort of 
far-off echo of the tectonic disturbances that shook Southern Europe 


and gave rise to the great Alpine mountain system, but the accompany- 
ing movements were for the most part of quite a different character, 
being mainly normal faulting and block-subsidence, with occasional 
local folding of simple type accompanying explosive outbursts. The 
chief areas where igneous rocks of this age are now found are in Skye, 
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Rum, and some neighbouring smaller islands, Mull, Ardnamurchan. 
and Arran, with Antrim and county Down in Ireland. 

Intensive work by the Geological Survey of Scotland since the 
beginning of the present century has shown that the whole story is even 
more complicated than had hitherto been believed, a most important 
point being that, as before stated, it is now more than doubtful whether 
fissure eruptions in the strict sense played any part, at any rate in 
Scotland. Ireland has not been so fully investigated, but as the 
structures are so similar, the same probably appUes. 

In most areas, following local small scale explosive eruptions, the 
first phase consisted in the outpouring of vast masses of basalt forming 
great shield-volcanoes bke those of Hawaii ; these are the plateau 
basalts, formerly thought to be due to fissure eruptions. In Mull these 
basalts are still 6,000 feet thick in spite of denudation. In all cases this 
phase was accompanied by formation of explosive vents, one crater in 
Mull being 6 miles in diameter, with intrusion of great plutonic masses, 
ring-dykes and cone-sheets. In some instances the centre of activity 
shifted two or three miles, making the whole thing incredibly complex, 
as each centre had its own set of intrusions, cutting the older sets. 
Another very striking feature is the sills and the dyke-swarms ; thou- 
sands of basic dykes arranged in groups, radiating from the volcanic 
centres, and st rikin g more or less N.W.-S.E. These extend for many 
miles, the largest of all, the Cleveland dyke, starting from Mull and just 
failing to reach the Yorkshire coast near Whitby. In places it is 80 feet 
wide, and is the biggest dyke in the British Isles. 

The igneous geology of south-eastern Skye has already been described 
in some detail, and this may be taken as a type of the general succession, 
although Mull and Ardnamurchan are even more complicated owing to 
the shifting of centres and the abundance of ring-dykes and cone-sheets. 
In the Isle of Rum is one of the largest developments of ultrabasic 
plutonic rocks in the world. The Sgurr of Eigg has given rise to much 
controversy and its true nature can hardly yet be regarded as estab- 
lished. In Arran the chief centre has been deeply denuded and the 
plateau basalts removed, but in the north of the island the Goatfell 
granite forms a circular plug 8 miles in diameter, while further south is a 
deeply denuded ring-complex, very similar to those of Mull and Ardna- 
murchan. The island of St. Kilda appears to be the remains of 
another igneous centre, as it consists largely of gabbro and granophyre. 
The trend* of the very numerous dykes crossing Jura and Islay suggests 
another plutonic centre xmder the sea to the N.W. of Islay, but it is 
unlikely that plateau basalts ever extended over these islands, where 
Precambrian rocks rise to a height of over 2,500 feet. The view that 
all these scattered occurrences once formed part of a vast continuous 

lava-plateau, extending up to the Faroer and Iceland, now seems very 
improbable. 
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Little Easton Drift, 458 
Littoral deposits, 151 
Llanbeiis ^ates, 316 
Uandeilo Series, 324 
Llandovery Series, 336 
lianvim Series, 324 
Load of a stream, 45 
Lochs, 127 
Lodes, 280 
Lodoie, Falls of, 69 
Loess, 86, 94, 1^ 

Lombardy, 212 
London Clay, 439 
Plateau, 339, 419 
Tertiaiies, 439 

Longmyndiw Series, 302, 307, 467 
Lopoli^ 248 

Lower Greensand, 418, 422 
Lower Oolites, 400 
Ludlow Series, 336 
Lynton Slates, 349 

Maare, 129, 222, 226 
Maentwrog Series, 315 
Magma, 245, 251, 259 
MAgnfifliAn Limestone, 171, 188, 37 
386 

Magnetite, 11, 173 
Malaspina Glacier, 105 
Malham Cove, 73 
Malvemian S^es, 302, 308 
Manchester Marls, 389 
Man o* War Gneiss, 309 
Mangrove swamp, 89 
Mmisfield Marine Bed, 377 
Manx Slates, 328 
Mapleweli S^es, 309 
Marble, 270 

Marine dmmdation, 133 
deposits, 149 
M^elen See, 116 
Marl, 168 
slate, 378, 386 
Marlstone, 397 
Manna Kea, Loa, 227 



Mendip Hills. 73 
Menevian Series, 314 
Mesa. 68 
Mesozoic. 294 
Metals, 287 


Metamorphic aureole, 269, 
rocks, 11, 245 
Metamorphism, 267 
Metasomatism, 270 
ilica. 11 


-Schist, 

Microcline, 258 
Midford Sands, 402 
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Midglacial sands, 459 
Millepore Limestone, 405 
Millet -seed sand, 163 
Millstone Grit, 367, 374 
Mineral springs, 78 
Minerals, 11 
Miocene Series, 447 
Mofette, 238 
Moine Series, 306, 467 
Thrust, 305, 474 
Mona Complex, 307 
Monadnock, 68 
Monocline, 23 
Montagne Peli^. 233 
Monte XuoTo, 226, 235 
Moor, 90 

Moraine. 100, 110, 121 
Morte Slates, 349 
Mountain building, 206, 219 
chains, 198 

Mud, 89, 150, 160, 165, 221 
Mud-belt, 151 
Mudstone. 166 
Mud volcanoes, 185, 239 
Muschelkalk. 381 
Muscovite, 11 
Mylonite, 272 
Mylor Series, 348 
Mj-tton Flags, 327 


Namurian Series, 369 
Naples, 205, 226 
Nappe, 210 
Natural Arch, 137 
Neck, 12, 235 
Nec^gene, 294 
Neolithic Age, 465 
Neve, 97, f*9 
Newcastle Beds, 373 
Newlands Series, 341 
New lied Sandstone, 378 
Niagara, 69 
Nitrates, 176 
Norfolk Broads, 125 
Northampton Sand. 404 
North Sea Drift, 458 
Norway, Glaciers of, 102 
Norwich Crag, 449 


Nunataks, 104 
Oases, 82 

Obsequent Streams, 55 
Ocean, 6, 133, 196 
basins, 197 
Oil, 183 
shale, 184, 366 
Oldhaven Beds, 439 
Old Lizard Head Series, 309 
Old Red Sandstone System, 344 
Olenellus Series, 314 
Olenus Series, 314 
Oligocene Series, 434 
Oolite, 169 

Oolitic structure, 169, 171, 173 
Ooze, 151, 152, 167, 177 
Orbicular Weathering, 187 
Ordoviciam System, 322 
Ore, definition of, 276 
deposits, 276 
Orogeny, 194, 217 
Orthoclase, 11, 258 
Osborne Beds, 445 
Outcrop, 20 
Outlier, 68 

Outwash Fan, 103, 120 
Overfold, 22 
Overlap, 18 
Overthrust, 26 
Ox*bow, 56 
Oxford Clay, 407 
Oxfordian ^ries, 392, 407 
Ozokerite, 184 


Palaeogene, 294 
Palaeolithic Age, 464 
Palaeozoic Group, 294 
Palm, 298. 443, 455 
Paradoxides Series, 314 
Pao^ffins, 183 

Parallel Roads of Glenroy, 116 
Park Plateau Structure, 199 
Paroxysmal eruption, 228 
Peat. 89, 95, 180 
Pebidian Series, 306 
Pegmatite, 267, 279 
Pelagic deposits, 149 
Pelee, Montagne, 233 
Pcnarth Series, 390 
Pendleside Limestone, 365 
Peneplain, 84 
Pennant Sandstone, 372 
Pennine Chain, 213, 354, 374, 476 
Fault, 214, 388 
Penrith Sandstone, 388 
Peridot ite, 261 
Permeable rocks, 75 
Permian, 378 
Perlhite, 258 

Petrographical Provinces, 253, 264 


Petroleum, 183 
PhacoUth, 249 
Phenocrysts, 2oG 
Phosphatic deposits, 178 
Phyllite, 273 

Pick'well Down Sandstone, 340 
Piedmont Glaciers, 105 
Pillow Lava, 224 
Pilton Bexls, 349 
Pine Raft. 422 


Pipe Rock. 313 
Pipes, 2S1 
Pisolite, 169 
Pitch of a fold, 23 
Plagioclase, 253 
Plain, G8, 212 
Plateau, 68, 198, 199 
basalt, 225, 443. 477 
gravels, 458 
Pleistocene, 109, 455 
Pliocene Series, 447 
Plutonic rocks, 259 
Pneumatolysis, 267, 278 
Polyhalite, 175 
Porphyrite, 261 
Porphyritic structure, 256 
Porphyry, 261 

Portland Cement, 168, 187, 256, 431 
Sand, 412 
Stone, 412 

Portlanian Series, 392, 411 
Post-glacial deposits, 463 
Posthumous folding, 219 
Pot-holes, 66, 72 
Pre-Alps, 211 

Precambrian System, 197, 300 
Primary Group, 294 
Ore deposits, 276, 278 
Primrose Hill Gneiss, 307 
Priodon Series, 337 
Provinces, petrographical, 253 
Pteropod Ooze, 152 
Pumice, 223 

Porbeckian Series, 392, 412 
Purple boulder-clay, 461 
Pyroclastic rocks, 1 1 
I^te, 11, 166, 188 
I^TOxene, 11, 258 


Quartz, 11, 162, 257 
porphyry, 261 
Quartzite, 164, 269 


Radiolarian chert, 178, 360 
ooze, 152 

Radstockian Series, 368, 372 
Rag, 409 

Raised beaches, 145, 146, 204 
Rank of coal, 182 
Rastrites Series, 334 
Reading Beds, 439 


Recent Period, 456 
Recumbent fold, 22 
Red Chalk, 431 
clav, 151, 152 
crag, 449 
Reef, 280 
Regolith, 85 

Rejuvenation of rivers, 57 
Repetition of strata, 28 
Replacement deposits, 283 
Residual deposits, 86 
elevation, 68, 80 
Resorption, 257 
Revolutions, 310, 311 
Rhaetic Series, 378, 390 
Rhine Valley, 203 
Rhinoceros, 455 
Rhiwlas Limestone, 327 
Rhyolite, 261 
Ria, 145 

Riccarton Series, 341 
Rift valleys, 201, 234 
Ring -dyke, 14 
Rivers, 65 
River system, 47 
terraces, 57 
Roach Ironstone, 425 
Robeston Wathen Limestone, 32 
Roches Moutonnees, 109 
Rock basins. 111, 126 
Rock, definition, 10 
-forming minerals, 10 
magma, 245, 251 
pillars, 81 
-platform, 138, 150 
Roof-pendant, 250 
Rudaceous rocks, 161 

Rushton Schist, 307 

Saddle Reef, 282 
Sahara, 81, 92 
St. Bees Sandstone, 388 
St. Erth Beds, 454 
Salt deposits, 130, 174 
domes, 174, 216 
lakes, 130 
Sand, 160, 162 
-blast, 83, 233 
-desert, 82 
-dunes, 92 
-rocks, 161 
Sandgate Beds, 421 
Sandringham ^nd, 424 
Sandspits, 142 
Sandstone, 164 
Sandur, 103 
Sapropel, 183 

Saxonian Fold Lines, 414, 469 
Scar, 133 

Scarborough limestone, 405 
Schist, 29 



Schott, 82 
Scoria, 223 
Scree, 69, 89, 161 
Scremerston Series, 364 
Sea water, 7, 174 
Secondary Group, 294 
ore deposits, 276, 286 

Sedimentary' rocks, 11, 15, 160 
Seepages, 18o 

Senonian Series, 426 
Serac, 100 

Serapis, Temple of, 205 
Serpulite Grit, 318 
Shale, 166 

Shallow water deposits, 149 
Shap Granite. 462 
Shearing, 271 
Sheets, 12, 246 
Shelf areas, 196. 466 
Shell-banks, 167 
Shield, 197 

Volcano, 227, 477 
Shineton Shale, 317, 327 
Shingle. 142 
Shoa^, 284 

Sholeshook Limestone, 325 
Shore deposits, 150. 153 
lines, 128, 134, 143, 147 
Shotover Sands, 423 
Shumardia Series, 314 
Sial, 10 

Siliceous ooze, 152 
sinter, 176 
Sills, 12, 244, 246 
SUt, 151, 160, 165 
Silunao System, 333 
Sima, 10 

Sinter, calcareous, 170 
siliceous. 176 
Skerry. 138 
Skellgill Shales, 340 
Skiddaw Slates, 318, 328 
Skye, 111, 247, 255. 266 
Slate. 167, 274 
Sleddale Series, 329 
Slickensides. 22 
Slumping, 91. 112, 193 
Snettoham Qay, 424 
Snow, 96 
-fields, 97 
Soffioni, 239 
Soils, 37 
Solfatara, 237 
Solva Series, 316 
Soufri^re. 129, 232 
Sp^ton ^riea, 424 
Spilsby Sandstone, 425 
Spimrbis Limestone, 374 
Spit, sand, 143. 147 
SpitsbergNi. Glacien oi, lOt 
Spotted alatee, 328 


Springs, 75, 82, 171 
Stack, 136 

Staffordian Series, 368 
Stalactite, 74, 171 
Stalagmte, 74, 171 
Stanwix Shales, 388 
Stassfnrt Salts, 1 75 
Stanblawinen, 98 
Staurocephalus Limestone, 329 
Stephanian Series, 357 
Steppe, 86, 94 
Stiperstones Quartzite, 327 
Stock, 12, 249 
Stockdale Shales, 340 
Stockingford Sh^es, 318 
Stockwork, 280 
Stone Age, 456 
Stoneafield Slate, 403 
Storm-beachi 143, 150 
Stratification, 16 

Stretton Fault, 214, 308, 328, 338 
Series, 307 
Strike, 19 
Stromboli, 227, 244 
Snbalkaline rocks, 253, 261 
Snbglacial streams, 101, 108, 121 
Submerged forests, 206 
Submergence, 144, 154, 159, 203, 205 
Subsequent streams, 50 
Snlphides, 265, 267, 270, 278, 286 
Snperimpo^ drainage, 61 
Superpoeition, Law of, 289 
Syenite, 261 
^enite-porphyry, 261 
^Ivite, 175 
.S^oline, 23 
Synclinoiinm, 212 
Syringothyris zone, 360 
Systems, 294 

Taele gravels, 122, 459 
Tarannon Shales, 337 
Tchemozom, 94 
Tealby Clay, 425 
Terrace, 57 
Terra Rossa, 87 
Terrestrial deposits, 85 
Terrigenous deposits, 149 
Tertiary, 294, 434 
Tetbya, 218. 469 
Thalw^, 111 
Thanet sands, 439 
Thermal diagrams, 256 
metamorphiam, 268 
Throw of a fault, 24 
Thrust-plane, 28 
Tides, 133 
Till. 458 
Timte. 110, 121 
Tombolo, 131 
Tonga Idands, 168 
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Topset beds, 91 

T<»xidcmifua Series, 302, 304, 318, 
466 

Tottomhoe Stone, 431 
Tourmaline, 267, 270 
Toumalsian Series, 357 
Trachyte, 261 
Transport, 41, 107, 138 
Travertine, 170 
Tremadoc Series, 314 
Trias Marl, 169 
Triassic S 3 ^tem, 378 
Taedian S^es, 364 
Tufa, 171 
Toff, 223 

Tonbridge Wells Sand, 421 
Tondra, 85, 95 
Toronian Series, 426 


Uinta stmctuie, 199 
Ultrabasic rocks, 253, 260 
Unconformify, 17, 294 
Underground water, 74 
Undeihe, 280 
Underthrost, 215 
Unequal Slopes, Law of, 58 
Upper greensand, 426 
Upwitfo, 410 
Uriconian Series, 302 
U-shaped valleys, 113, 145 

Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, 233, 
238 . 

Varve C3ay, 121, 455 
Vatnaj5kcJl, 103 
Vein, 12, 278 
Veins, mineral, 278 
7eryan Series, 309, 331 
Vesuvius, 221 
Victoria FaDs, 71 
Visean Series, 357 
Vistula, 63 

VolatSe constituents, 270 
Vidcano, 210, 220, 235 
V-ahaped vaUeys, 113, 146 


Vnicanicity, 220, 243 

Waok4, 88 
Wadhurst Clay, 421 
Wady, 82 
Want, 25 
Warping, 128 
Wash-out, 91 
Water, 6, 34, 36, 44, 221 
Water-bearing rocks, 75 
Waterfall, 69 
Waterstones, 385 
Water table, 75 
Waves, 134, 140, 191 
Wave-cnt Platform, 137 
Weald. 213, 447 

clay, 421 

Wealden Series, 418, 421 
Weathering, 32, 133 
Wells, 76 

Wenlock Series, 336 
Wentnor Series, 307 
Westphalian Series, 357, 369 
Weyboum Crag, 449 
Whin Sill, 69, 246, 476 
White Lira, 391 
Whitehaven Sandstone, 375 
White-leaved Oak Shale, 317 * 
Willow, Arctic, 457 
Wind, 4, 43, 83, 92, 140. 142 
gap, 63 
Window, 211 
Woolhope Limestone, 337 
Woolwich and Reading Beds, 439 
Wrekin, 307, 317 
Quartzite, 317 

XenoUth, 264, 268 

Yoredale Facies, 364 
Yorkian Series, 368 
Yorkshire, rivers, 53 


Zambesi, 71 
Zengen, 81 

Zone^ 295 
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Acacia, 441 
Acerrularia, 334. 347 
AcrosaUrtia, 395, 4<>3 
Aciinocamax, 41 S, 42G 
ActinO’Z^ras, 35S 
..4c?inocrinw^^, 353 
Adiantite^. 359 
AdmcJe, 452 
Aeglina, 322 
Agnosius, 313, 323 
Aleihopteris, 3Tu, 38G 
Alceolaria, 44S 
Amaltheus, 397 
Amphidromu-^, 445 

.4 tn ph Hesters. 4<>J 

,4 m phoracri n us, 35S 

Ampyx, 322 

Ananchytes, 427 

AnarcesfeSy 347 

Angelinaj 314 

Annulana, 370 

Anoplotherium, 445 

Anthracoceras, 369 

Anthracomya, 369 

Anthraconauta, 369 

Apiocrinus, 395. 403 

Aporrhais, 418. 439 

AptychuSy 411 

Araucarite?, 395 

Area, 449 
# 

Archaeocidaris, 353 
Archaeojilscus, 413 
Archaeopiiys, 359 
Archaeopteryx, 395 
Archanodon, 34S. 3^-3 
Arnioceras, 391 
Asaphellus, 313 
Asaphus, 313t 323 
AstariCy 451 
Asferocalamites, 359 
Asferoceras, 397 
AsterophyUites, 370 
Asterotheca, 370 
Athyris, 35S 
Atrypa, 338, 347 
Aturia, 438 
Avicula, 391 
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Azygograptus, 323 

BacuUies, 418 
Baiera, 394 
Bdemnitellay 418, 426 
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BtUmnittSy 395. 418, 425, 427 
BdUr aphony 323 
Bothrodendron , 310 
BotryoptcriSy 359 
BrachymeiopnSy 358 
BronteuSy 347 
BryograptuSy 313 

CalamiteSy 359 
Caiceola, 347 
Callat'iOy 317 
CaUipteriSy 370 
CalymenCy 323, 334 
Caninia, 360 
Carbonicolay 369 
CardioceraSy 407. 409 
Cardiopieri^y 359 
Cardiia, 438, 451 
Cardium, 391. 438, 452 
Caryocystites, 323 
Cepha^spiSy 348 
Ceralioceras. 334 

CtratiieSy 381 

CeraioduSy 381 
Certthium, 412, 438, 443 

ChaeropotamuSy 445 
Chama, 438, 443 
Chara, 445 
CheiruriiSy 331 
CidariSy 395, 403 
Cintiarnomum. 44<3 
CladophUbiSy 402, 406 
ClaveUa, 443 
Cleistoporay 358 
ClepsydropteriSy 359 
ClimacograpiuSy 323, 334 
Cli^tophyllumy 358 
ClonograptuSy 318 
ClupeOy 445 
ClydoniceraSy 403 
Clynieniay 347 
CoccosUuSy 348, 353 
Coleoiendes, 317 
ConiopteriSf 402 
Conocardiumy 358 
Conocoryphey 313, 316 
ConuluSy 418, 427 

ConuSy ^8 

Corbuiay 438 
CordaiteSy 370 
CoraniceraSy 391 

CosmoceraSy 407 
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Crassaidlay 443 
CreniceraSy 407 
CroUMlocrinua, 334 
Crmiana^ 316 
Cryphaeus, 347 
Cienodoniat 323 
CttcuMaeOy 349 
Cupreasocrinus^ 347 
CyaihaxcniQ^ 360 
Cyaihocrinus^ 347 
CydhaphyUum^ 349, 358 
Cj^&de,323 
Cypridea^ 413, 422 
CyprinOj 439 
Cypris^ 413 

Cyrena, 404, 418, 422, 440, 445 
Cyrtogra]fiu8^ 334 
Cyih^Wj 445 


Fasdeulana, 448 
FavosUes^ 3M 
FenesteUa, 389 
. Fusus, 438, 443 

Chstriocems^ 368 
Oeilria, 390 
OerviUia, 418, 423 
Oinbgaiies, 394 
CHrvaneUa, 359 
Oleichenia, 4A3 
Olohigerinat 152 
CflyphiocerM^ 361 
Cfly^^ograplus, 324 
GardofUc^ 381 
Qranaiocrinuat 358 
OHffilhidea, Z5% 
Gryphaea^ 396, 407, 409 
Qyropordld^ 381 


iloc^Koeenu, 397 
JDalfnamtetf, 347 
Dayia^ 334 
Dt^nopAyStim, 360 
Dicdlograpiua^ 324 
DtdwgrapiuB^ 324 
Dieranograj^us^ 324 
Didyonema^ 313 
Didymcgra^uSt 323 
Dimorphodon, 396 
DioapyroSt 44B 
Diplograpius, 323, 334 
Dipk^forth 381 

353 

IH^nocariSf 334 
DUrupa, 440 
DouviUeoeeroSj 426 
~ Dramia, 438 

EchinobrissuSf 395 
Echijiocarys, 418, 427 
EMnoeyamus^ 4^, 452 
Echinocysiist 334 
EeAino^aaiayua, 424 
Echinoaphaerites, 323 
Echiocercis, 397 
BSUphaa, 4^ 

Elgimia^ 381 
Enatiantia^ 418 
Encrtnuruff, 334 
EncrinuSy %1 

Evialophora (4f»Keppra), 406 
BodiacaSy 317 

Brodonoy 445 
Eafheriay 381 
Euchaanuiy 319 


HaiyaiUay 323, 334 
Hamster, 418 
Harpoeeraa, 397 
HdiolUeay 323, 334, 347 
HemictdariSy 395, 408, 413 
HemicoamiUa, 323 


HeUrangiumy 359 
Hiddoeamay 397 
Hippopodiumy 396 
Hippuritea, 418 
Holaatery 418, 426, 428 
HoUdypuay 395 
Hiioeydiay 417 
Hcioplyehiuay 348 

HomdUmotu8y 323, 334, 347 
Homocemay 375 


HopUieSy 426 
Hoplopanoy 438 
ffyfnanoeariay 315 
HyoUthWy 317 
Hyopotamuay 445 
Hyparodapedon, 381 


lebAyoaauruay 396, 407, 411 
Iguanodony 418 
Ittaenuay 323, 334 
InoeeramuSy 418, 427 
iauaimOy 395, 4(^, 412 


KnorfiOy 348 
KviarginOy 313 

LacGO]^er%By 402, 406 
LaannOy 438 
Laamay 438 
Lada ( JoUia), 457 

T^inijlndptndwinm- 
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Lind^roemia, 334 
LinguJay 438 
Lxng^uldla, 313 
Linopteri^, 370 
Lioceras, 404 
Litharea^ 438 
Lithostrotion, 358 
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Lonsdaleia, 35S 
Ludwigia, 404 
Lyginopteris^ 370 
I^odiumj 443 
Lytoceras, 397, 404 

MadureOy 319 

Macrocy Stella^ 315 
Magdlania^ 395, 403 
Magnolia, 440 
Mariopteris, 370 
Marsupiies, 426 
Mastodon, 448 
Megalosaums, 407 
Melania, 438, 445 
Meyeria, 423, 428 
Micrabacia, 417 
Micraster, 418, 426 
Microlestes, 381 
MiUepora, 406 
Mimoceras, 347 
Modiolopsis, 323 
Monograptus, 323, 334 
Monticulipora, 323 
MontlitxLltia, 395 
MortoniceraSy 426 
Murchisonia^ 323 
Myophoria, 381 

Nautilus, 438 
Nemagraptus, 324 
Neptunia, 452 
Nerinaea. 408 
Neuropieris, 370 
Nilssoiiia, 406 
Nipa, 440 

NucleoliteSy 395, 408 
Nucula, 452 
Nuculanay 396, 452 
Nummulites, 438, 443 

Oboldla, 313 
Ogygia, 313, 323 
Oldhamia, 321 
OUneUuSj 313 
OlenuSy 313 
Omphyma, 334 
OphiUiay 319 
Orbiculoidm, 411 
OrthiSy 313, 323 
Orthocsras, 323, 334, 358 
OrthoiheieSy 347 
Orusia, 317 
Osmunda, 446 
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Ostrea, 402, 406, 409, 413, 426, 439, 445 
OtoduSy 438 

OtozamiisSy 394, 402 
Oxyne^iceras, 397 

PalaeechinuSy 358 
PalaeodiscuSy 334 
PalaeoniscuSy 389 
PalaeopieriSy 348, 353 
Palaeotherinm, 445 
Paltopleuroceras, 397 
Paludina, 413 
Parabolina, 314 
ParadozideSy 313 
ParaliopliioideSy 423 
Parasmilia, 417 
PecopteriSy 370 
Pecten, 381, 426 
PeclunctduSy 452 

PdlasteSy .423 
PeUoceraSy 407 
PeUura, 315 
PeniacrinttSy 395 
Pentamenis, 334 
Perisphinci^y 409, 412 
Pema, 423, ^5 

Peiraiay 334 
PhacopSy 323, 334, 347 
Pbascolotheriumy 400 
PhiUipsastreay 347 
Phinipsia, 358 
PhiUipsineBay 325 
PhyUogra^uSy 323 
PhyUoporay 323 
Physa, 413 
PUySy 359 
Placoparia, 325 
Plagiaulaxy 413 
PlanofbiSy 445 
PlaianuSy 438 
PlatysomuSy 389 
PledambonUeSy 323 
Plesiosaurus, 396, 411 
PJeurodictyuniy 347 
PleurograptuSy 324 
Pleurotomay 438, 449 
Pleurotomariay 418 
PliosauruSy 407, 411 
Posidonomyay 358 
PotamideSy 438 
PotamideSy 446 
Prodadyliocerasy 397 
Producius, 347, 358, 389 
ProeluSy 347 
ProkKordiOy 381 
ProtolenuSy 317 
ProtospongWy 313 
PsammoduSy 358 
PsaroniuSy 370 
Pseudomelaniay 408 
Psitoceras, 397 
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Psygmojphyllumy 359 
PteraspiSy 344, 350 
PteriGy 381 
PierichthySj 348 
Pterophylluniy 371 
Pierygotus, 335, 348 
Ptii^iciya, 323 
PtychoduSy 418 
Piychopieriay 349 
Pygasiety 395, 408 

QuenstediiceraSy 407 

EacopteriSy 359 
Eaphistomay 323 
Eastrite3y 334 
EeiicvloceraSy 375 
Eetiolites, 337 
EhinoceroSy 448 

Ehynchonellay 347, 358, 395, 418, 426 
EimeUay 443 
Eingiculoy 451 
Eingsteadiay 409 

SabaZ, 440 
SaUerellay 318 
Scamnocerasy 397 
ScaphiieSy 418 
SchizasieTy 438 
JSchizoduSy 389 
Schloenbachiay 426 
Seminulay 360 
Sequoia, 440, 446 
Shumardia, 314 
SigaloceraSy 407 
SigiUariqy 359, 370 
Siphania, 427 
Slimoniay 335 
Smilax, 443 
Spalacotheriumy 413 
SphaerophthalmuSy 315 
Sphenophyllumy 359 
Sphenopteridiurriy 35^ 

Sphenopieria, 386 
SpiHfery 347, 358, 389 
Spiriferiruiy 396 
Spirorhisy 374 
Spandylus, 418, 427 
8iaurocephalu8y 323 
Stigmaria, 359 
Stricklandiay 334 
StringocephaluSy 347 
Stromatoporay 347 


Stropbomena, 323 
StTophondla, 338 
StylonuruSy 348 
Syringoporay 358 
Syringothyria, 360 

TeUina, 452. 457 
TeloceraSy 402 
Temneckimis, 448 
TerebrUy 449 

Terehratulay 358, 395, 403, 418, 423, 42i 
438, 451 

TerebratuUnay 426 
Tetradella, 327 
TeiragraptuSy 323 
Thamnaatreay 395, 408 
T hecosmilia y 395, 408 
Theonoa, 448 
Thinnfeldiay 395 
ThursiuSy 353 
ToditeSy 402 
Trachyceras, 382 
T ragophylloceraa y 397 
Triconodony 413 
Trigonia, 409, 412 
TrigonocarpuSy 371 
TrinucleuSy 322 
TrockocyatkuSy 417 , 

Turboy 389 
TurriteUay 443 
TyphiSy 443 

VUmanniay 386 
UnciteSy 347 

Unioy 404, 413, 418, 440, 445 
Upioniay 397 

V enericardiay 443 
VenuSy 432 

ViviparuSy 406, 413, 422, 440, 445 
Voluta, 438, 443, 451 

Walchiay 371 
WtUiamaonkiy 394, 402 
WoodocrinuSy 358 

XantJiopsia, 438 
XeTtophoray 443 

Y<Miay 457 
ZaphrerUis, 358 








